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H. Bode and the Experimentalists 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF 


lh the death of Professor Bode last 
March, both American democracy 
and American education lost one of 
their most resourceful interpreters. For 
nearly a quarter of a century, through 
his classes at Ohio State University, he 
played a formative role in the develop- 
ment of the philosophy of many of the 
present-day leaders of education. Fol- 
lowing his retirement in June 1944, he 
taught for a year at the Graduate Insti- 
tute of Education in Cairo, Egypt In 
recent years, although in poor health, he 
taught classes of University of Florida 
students while reclining on a couch in 
his home at Gainesville. 

For Professor Bode there was nothing 
routine or trivial about the role of the 
teacher. He regarded the work of help- 
ing prospective teachers gain an insight 
into the problems and the potentialities 
of democratic education as one of the 
most important enterprises of our time. 
For students, a course with Bode was a 
memorable life experience—for a sub- 
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stantial number it was an experience that 
marked a rebirth in “the life of reason.” 
Many members of our profession who 
never participated in his university classes 
were nevertheless students of Professor 
Bode. Through his talks at educational 
conferences, and through his articles and 
books, he challenged and nourished the 
thinking of educational leaders both in 
our own country and in foreign lands. 
In his public addresses and in his writ- 
ings he had remarkable ability to clarify 
thought about complex and controversial 
issues, and to define the deeper implica- 
tions of current trends for life and edu- 
cation. The more confused the issues 
became, the clearer was Bode’s emphasis 
on the fundamentals of the scientific 
way of thought and the democratic way 
of life. As the years passed, a growing 
number of teachers came to feel that no 
problem in education had been ade- 
quately explored until Professor Bode had 
had his say about what was really at 
stake in it. ` 
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BODE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF EXPERIMENTALISM 


In philosophy, Professor Bode was an 
experimentalist, and he was deeply in- 
debted to Peirce, James, and Dewey, 
particularly „to Dewey, who had pio- 
neered in Showing the intimate connec- 
tion between philosophy and education. 
But Bode was no mere echo of the views 
of others. His own contributions to the 
experimentalist philosophy, as well as his 
creative part in the development of its 
implications for a theory of education, 
were so fundamental that he really 
should be counted among the founders 
of this movement in contemporary phi- 
losophy. As early as 1905 he wrote 
significant articles in the Journal of Phi- 
losophy and the Philosophical Review 
on certain ambiguities in the Jamesean 
treatment of “the stream of conscious- 
ness.” Professor Perry mentions the seri- 
ous and prolonged attention which 
James gave to these criticisms as formu- 
lated by both Bode and Dickinson S. 
Miller. 


Over a period of two and a half years, 
beginning in the autumn of 1905, James 
kept a sort of intellectual journal of his 
thinking on what he called the “Miller- 
Bode” objections—advanced by B. H. Bode 
in a series of articles, and by Dickinson S. 
Miller in letters and in an unpublished 
manuscript. James respected these objec- 
tions because they coincided with his own 
doubts. His struggle to overcome them is 
recorded in more than three hundred 
closely written pages... . Underlying this 
prolonged and doubly figurative self-tor- 
ture there lay a conflict of doctrine so 
fundamental as to require a reconsideration 
of almost all of James’s philosophical ideas. 


Professor Dewey was one of the 
speakers at the Conference held at 


1Ralph Barton Perry, The Thuught and 
Character of William James, Vol. IL (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1935), p. 393. 


Teachers College, November 10, 1947, 
when the William Heard Kilpatrick 
Award for Distinguished Service in Phi- 
losophy of Education was presented to 
Professor Bode. In the course of his re- 
marks, he made the following statement 
about the quality of Bode’s work in phi- 
losophy and education: 


. . . Bode has often been over-generous in 
what he said about the influence of some 
of my philosophic writings in aiding him 
to unite philosophy and education. How- 
ever, it makes me proud and happy to feel 
that I have had even an indirect part in the 
work he has done. Nevertheless, strong as 
is my “will to believe,” I have also to tell 
you that whatever came to him from any 
source somehow came out different after 
it had passed through his mind with its un- 
failing instinct for clarity, his sense of 
humor, and his constant vision of where 
and how the ideas in question should and 
could enter the lifestream of human beings. 

What seems to me the distinctive factor 
within his human frame of reference is the 
sure grasp with which he has kept the per- 
sonal and the social in firm and true bal- 
ance. No one has emphasized more than 
he the importance of freedom. But he has 
always seen freedom to be a moral matter 
and morals to be rooted in an intelligence 
that is informed and aware of its social re- 
sponsibilities. And while he is aware of the 
emptiness of education that does not have 
a social outlook, he has never thought it 
the work of education to reflect passively 
the given order. He has seen it as the 
agency through which the social order 
could itself become more just, more free 
and more responsive to the duties it owes 
its members,2 


BODE’S VIEW OF THRE 
FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY 


Professor Bode was an ardent advo- 
cate of the experimentalist view of the 
nature and function of philosophy. He 
rejected the assumption that philosophy 

* John Dewey, “Boyd H. Bode: An A pre- 


ciation,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 49, 
No. 4 (January, 1948), Pp- 266-267. 
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has a privileged road either to the nature 
of reality or to the meaning of human 
existence. He was consistently empirical 
in outlook and procedure in both the 
domain of knowledge and the domain of 
value. He had an invincible lack of in- 
terest in all alleged alternative modes of 
getting knowledge or of developing 
standards for human conduct. He like- 
wise repudiated the conception of the 
apologetic function of philosophy. He 
wanted no part in the attempt to reha- 
bilitate and to make intellectually re- 
spectable those inherited beliefs and 
moral codes which had been under- 
mined by the advance of knowledge 
and by revolutionary developments in 
the conditions of group living. 

And yet Bode believed that philoso- 
phy had a distinctive and supremely im- 

ortant function, and that this purpose 
provided the key to the intellectual and 
moral task of education. This function 
of philosophy has been described by one 
eminent experimentalist as “the old and 
ever new undertaking of adjusting that 
body of traditions which constitute the 
f man to scientific tenden- 
hich are 
ble with 


actual mind o 
cies and political aspirations W 
novel and which are incompati 
received authorities.”* For Bode, it is 
these actual cleavages between emerging 
tendencies in the intellectual and moral 
life of man on the one hand and deep- 
lying customs, traditions, human disposi- 
tions, and attitudes on the other which 
constitute the zone of creative activity 
in philosophy. As he viewed it, this zone 
of cleavage and tension in culture also 
defines the intellectual and moral focus 
of educational activity in a democratic 
society. 

3 John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, 
(New York: Minton, Balch and Company, 


1931), pp- 3-4 
2 Loskers of William James, Vol. II (Boston: 


© Atlantic Monthly Press, 1920), p+ 279- 


w 


THE NEED FOR A NEW 
BEGINNING IN PHILOSOPHY 


When William James had finished 
reading the proofs of his book Pragma- 
tism he wrote a letter to his brother 
about the significance of this new mode 
of philosophic thought and the impor- 
tance of this work in which he had set 
forth its central meanings. He declared: 
“I shouldn’t be surprised if ten years 
hence it should be rated as ‘epoch-mak- 
ing,’ for of the definitive triumph of that 
general way of thinking I can entertain 
no doubt whatever—I believe it to be 
something quite like the Protestant Ref- 
ormation.”* 

In the concluding chapter of The 
Quest for Certainty, which carries the 
title “The Copernican Revolution,” 
Dewey wrote in similar vein about the 
changes taking place in modern times 
and of the need for drastic reconstruc- 
tion in philosophy if it is to have rele- 
vance for our age. Among these deep- 
moving changes he enumerated the 
evolutionary account of the genesis of 
man, the growing reliance on the method 
of experimental inquiry with its opera- 
tional tests of meaning and truth, the 
development of democratic societies 
with their faith in the common man and 
in his ability to evolve from within his 
own experience all necessary regulative 
principles, laws, and institutions, and the 
objective, scientific study of the various 
religious systems which has uncovered 
the empirical social roots of these his- 
toric faiths and practices. He asserted 
that “If such changes de not constitute 
_.. a reversal comparable to a Coper- 
nican revolution, I am at a loss to know 
where such.a change can be found or 
what it would be like.”® 


5 John Dewey, The Qvest for Certainty 
(New York: Minton, Balch, 1929), p- 290- 
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For Professor Bode, no program of 
education could be considered tolerable 
which did not have as its center this 
growing cleavage in our culture. Al- 
though no one intended or planned this 
cleavage, it nevertheless did emerge and 
it exists today as the primary fact of our 
social experience. Modern man can re- 
cover health in the roots of his aspira- 
tional and intellectual life only as he 
restores a functioning unity to his cul- 
ture, for it is within the matrix of that 
culture that he lives, moves, and has his 
being. As Bode has declared time and 
again so far as American education is 
concerned, “it boils down to this: our 
central point of reference is this ‘cleav- 
age.’ We should be able to present it so 
as to make it acceptable as a correct 
report (though I am not sure of this). 
If we do this, I think ‘pragmatism’ (ex- 
perimentalism) will win. It cannot win 
on any other terms.”® 

Undoubtedly, there were elements in 
Professor Bode’s own personal experi- 
ence which emotionally reinforced his 
conviction that education should make 
the study of this crisis in our culture the 
master motive and theme of its program. 
As he has reported, . . . “my home train- 
ing was fundamentalist and this involved 
all kinds of collisions. What I did not see 
was that our cultural patterns had both 
a supernatural and a naturalistic source. 
. . . Educationally speaking, what ails 
the modern man chiefly is, I think, the 
fact that his cultural heritage is a mess 
of which he is unaware. This is what 
ailed me, and I think I am in this re- 
spect fairly representative. I got myself 
straightened out pretty well—I think 
so anyway—because I had certain 
advantages. One was light teaching 
schedules in high-grade universities. An- 


® Excerpts from jetters to the author, July 
20, 1950 and July 9, 1951. l 


other was that I could take years and 
years to ‘reconstruct myself, which is 
an unbelievably slow process when a 
person docs it on his own. Pll never for- 
give my teachers for letting me flounder 
without the help to which I was en- 
titled.”* 

But the ultimate roots of his view of 
the present educational task are cultural 
and objective, not private and subjec- 
tive. They have their primary source in 
the impact of experimental science and 
democracy upon transcendental and au- 
thoritarian modes of thought and be- 
havior. In the opinion of Bode, the 
morality of scientific inquiry, with its 
recognition that all conclusions are cor- 
rigible and hence should be held open 
to revision in light of new evidence, was 
in deep conflict with a morality of abso- 
lutes. He likewise believed that there 
was a basic conflict between the atti- 
tudes and the principles of a transcen- 
dental morality and the attitudes and 
principles of democracy. Indeed, few 
have been as outspoken as he about the 
ethical naturalism inherent in our demo- 
cratic way of life. He affirmed: 


- . The enduring significance of the 
American Revolution is that it prepared 
the way for an alternative approach to the 
problem of morality... . 

This alternative approach is indicated by 
the doctrine of the Founding Fathers that 
government must rest on “the consent of 
the governed.” This doctrine carries the 
implication that morality is a matter of 
social relationships, that it relies solely on 
“empirical” or “secular” procedures and 
therefore requires no theological or meta- 
physical basis. It means that the problem 
of making men free is a problem of con- 
tinuously readjusting the conditions or cir- 
cumstances which bind them together in a 
common life. It means that liberty has a 
positive as well as a negative implication. 
It means—to repeat—that morality is not 


7 Ibid. 


—— 
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transcendental but social in its origin and 
and in its validity.* 


“CULTURAL CLEAVAGE’: MEAS- 
URE OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
years Bode 
as one of our foremost ed- 


For many Professor 
clearly rankec 
ucational critics. It was from the stand- 
point of their treatment of the cleavage 
in our culture that Bode estimated the 
worth of educational programs. He 
judged them by a twofold standard: (1) 
the extent to which they recognized the 
moral and educational significance of 
this split between inherited institutions, 
outlooks, and authorities and emerging 
patterns of scientific and democratic 
ideals and procedures, and (2) the man- 
ner in which they attempted to deal 
educationally with this basic cultural 
problem. For Bode, the basic educational 
purpose was the cultivation of intelli- 
gence. No program which sought to 
evade, to ignore, or to minimize this 
division in our ways of life and thought 
could cultivate intelligence in the young; 
could any program which sought 
rote scientific and democratic 


unscientific and undemocratic 


neither 
to pron 
ends by 
means nurture intelligence. 

Viewed from this perspective, Pro- 
fessor Bode condemned the Hutchins- 
Adler educational program as frankly 
reactionary. As he construed it, this 
program had a prescientific conception 
of truth, and an authoritarian and hence 


undemocratic theory of values and 


moral standards. He asserted: 


The astonishing thing about Dr. Hut- 
chins’ proposal is that it ignores so com- 
pletely the possibility of any alternative to 
his conception of truth. . + - There 1s 
scarcely a hint that the sciences are point- 


8 Boyd H. Bode, “Education for Freedom,” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 49, No. 4 


@ (January, 1948), P- 280. 


ing toa theory of truth which is divorced 
from these ghostly absolutes of the past.° 


He was equally critical of the value 
theory of this neo-Platonic conception 
of education: 


The central task of education, therefore, so 
Dr. Hutchins concludes, is with basic 
principles, which are valid at all times and 
in all places and for every manner and 
condition of men... . Perhaps all of us 
feel the pull of the intellectual habits and 
attitudes which link us with this age-old 
tradition. But there is also what has been 
called the moral obligation to be intelli- 
gent. What, as a matter of hard, sober 
sense, is meant by the claim that truth, 
goodness, and beauty are objective and 
crernal facts? What are those fundamental 
principles which are so often mentioned 
and never explained or illustrated? What 
assurance have we that this invitation to 
return to a mystic absorption in eternal 
verities is not a betrayal of democracy, by 
deflecting attention from the issues and the 
obstacles involved in the struggle for the 


more abundant life?” 10 


WEAKNESSES IN PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


Professor Bode found much in the 
Progressive Education movement that 
evoked his hearty approval. Its emphasis 
on experience as the test of both truth 
and value, on the organismic psy- 
chology as contrasted with the older 
dualistic psychology or the mechanical- 
ism of reflexology, and its emphasis on 
the organic connection between thought 
and purposeful activity all made their 
deep appeal to him. He likewise re- 
spected its regard for intelligence, and 
its belief that growth through the culti- 
vation and liberation ofr intelligence is 
the supreme aim of education. He also 
approved of the effort to make the 
school a community in which children 

9 Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at 
the Crossroads (New York: Newsom and 
Company, 1938), P 34 40 Ibid., p. 31- 
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would learn through a direct experi- 
ence of social relationships, and he sup- 
ported the plan to link the work of the 
school with the life of the wider com- 
munity of which the school was an ex- 
pression. 

On the other hand, there were certain 
tendencies in the program of Progressive 
Education which gave Bode deep con- 
cern. He was in accord with the central 
principle of the project curriculum, for 
he was convinced that learning came 
best in connection with purposeful ac- 
tivity, and that purposeful activity ac- 
quires genuine intellectual character 
when it is directed to the resolution of 
problematic situations. But for Bode the 
question remained as to what constituted 
4 problem, and he believed that it was a 
serious error to suppose that all prob- 
lems had to be of the direct “doing and 
making” sort. He knew of no way in 
which the young could be adequately 
prepared for their responsibilities in our 
complex technological and democratic 
society unless intellectual problems could 
be pursued in their own terms. Even 
projects of community improvement 
were woefully inadequate unless they 
were associated with systematic study of 
our culture, its divisions and conflicts, 
and the historical events and movements 
which had led to this tragic cleavage in 
the institutional, intellectual, and moral 
life of mankind. 

He was even more outspoken in his 
criticism of the Rousseauism which he 
feared dominated the extreme “child- 
centered” wing of the Progressive Edu- 
cation movement. In article after article 
he emphasized that unless we were will- 
ing to repudiate much that is known 
bout the nature of the child and the 
process by which he develops and 
achieves his distinctive human traits, we 
should not view education as a process 


of the spontaneous unfolding of an in- 
born psychological latency. He ap- 
proved the principle of education for 
freedom, but he constantly reminded 
“the cult of self-expression” that the 
child becomes free only as he acquires 
the habits, the meanings, the methods, 
and the dispositions that make for intel- 
ligence, and that the cultivation of in- 
telligence involves responsible and in- 
formed adult guidance of the activities 
of the immature. As the crisis in our 
culture deepened, he became much con- 
cerned that what he called “a senti- 
mental regard for the child” should not 
justify a program of “soft pedagogy” 
which failed to acquaint the child with 
the real and confused world of which 
he was a member. He eloquently voiced 
these misgivings about certain tenden- 
cies in Progressive Education in his 
little book, Progressive Education at the 
Crossroads. He stated: 


The attitude of superstitious reverence 
for childhood is still with us. The in- 
Sistence that we must stick uncompro- 
misingly at all times to the “needs” of 
childhood has bred a spirit of anti-intel- 
lectualism, which is reflected in the reliance 
on improvising instead of long-range or- 
ganization, in the overemphasis of the here 
and now, in the indiscriminate tirades 
against “subjects,” in the absurdities of 
pupil-planning, and in the lack of conti- 
nuity in the educational program, 


THE ECLECTICISM OF THE 
HARVARD REPORT 


Professor Bode was severely critical 
of those educators who attempted to 
evade the cleavage in our culture by the 
adoption of the compromise program of 
eclecticism. The Principle of this pro- 
gram is to hold that each of these his- 
toric outlooks and methods is appropri- 
ate and valid in its own sphere. By this 

“Ibid. p 7o. 
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recognition of the respective domains of 
faith, of reason, and of scientific method 
and knowledge, we can continue to en- 
joy an abundant and healthful experi- 
ence without undertaking the difficult 
and controversial task of the integration 
of the old and the new dynamic ele- 
ments in our heritage. As Bode viewed 
it, the Harvard Report on General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society was guilty of 
advocating this evasive program of ec- 
lecticism, and he believed that to the 
extent that it became influential, it 
would divert American education from 
forthright dealing with the cleavage 1n 
our culture, and thus would set the 
clock back in our schools and colleges. 
Whatever may be the values inherent in 
the pluralistic pattern for a free society, 
Bode was convinced that a pluralism 
which made us indifferent to the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in our 1n- 
herited and operating patterns of life 
and thought would enslave, not liberate, 
the minds of men, In a review Of this 


Report he declared: 


If we view the ideal of cooperation with- 
out agreement on ultimates in the light of 
the authority which is accorded to tradi- 
tion, its meaning becomes fairly apparent. 
What is meant is simply that we can dis- 
pense with agreement on almost anything, 
provided that the traditional pattern Is aC- 
cepted in advance. Reason, faith, and em- 
pirical knowledge must be protected in 
their traditional rights by having separate 
functions or areas of authority assigned to 


them, and thus be prevented from gettin, 
into one another’s hair. In broad outline, 
the status quo must be preserved. To make 
this purpose fit modern conditions, the 
Report plays fast and loose with tradition. 
It keeps the distinction between domains an 
between kinds of truth, without recourse 
to the philosophic structure by which they 
are justified and from which they derive 
their meaning. . - - 

If we avoid this preconception, the whole 
eperspective changes. We start with the 


proposition that our heritage is a house 
divided against itself. It carries along, side 
by side, the tradition of Ancient Greece, 
with its emphasis on Reason, the tradition 
of Christian theology, with its emphasis 
on faith, and the humanistic outlook, which 
takes its stand on scientific method. The 
average student has acquired a certain 
measure of allegiance to each of these three 
points of view. But the achievements and 
the prestige of science are so great that his 
outlook on life has become seriously dis- 
organized, whether he knows anything 
about science or not. He senses the conflict 
between science and the two-worldism of 
tradition, even though he is usually unable 
to formulate the issue. He is becoming in- 
creasingly unable to specify any fact or 
event for which he would claim exemption 
from scientific scrutiny and explanation. 
This thing has gone so far that it may be 
fairly regarded as the basic issue confront- 
ing our modern civilization. One world or 
two? One road to truth or more than 


one?!? 

Professor Bode vigorously opposed 
the idea that it was the responsibility of 
the teacher to make this choice among 
these competing standards and methods 
for the student. As he viewed it, any 
attempt on the part of teachers to sup- 
ply the young with their own preferred 
answers to these fundamental questions 
was an undemocratic form of adult 
imposition which would hinder the de- 
velopment of the immature into self- 
directing human beings. But as his 
criticisms of the Harvard Report make 
crystal clear, he did believe that it was 
the function of the teacher to help each 
student come to understand all ‘that was 
jnvolved in the choices that he would 
have to make. This meant that the cur- 
riculum should provide opportunity for 
systematic analysis of our cultural pat- 
terns in both their historical and their 
contemporary dimensions. 

12 Boyd H. Bode, “A Philosophy of Ameri- 


can Education,” Journal of Righer Education 
Vol. XVII, No. 1 (1946), pp. 1-8. 7 


BODE AND THE SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTIONISTS 

Professor Bode also had difficulty 
with some of his fellow experimentalists 
who held that an adequate interpretation 
of the crisis in our culture would have 
to take account of the need for recon- 
struction in the economic and interna- 
tional sphere as well as in the religious, 
philosophical, and scientific. He was 
well aware that there was a serious con- 
flict between the laissez-faire principle 
imbedded in our historic economic in- 
dividualism and the interdependent econ- 
omy which science and technology had 
brought into existence. He also recog- 
nized that our historic pattern of abso- 
Jute national sovereignty did not fit the 
changed world in which the new means 
of communication and transportation 
had brought all peoples into close and 
continuous interaction, and had thus 
eliminated the security once automati- 
cally supplied by the two broad oceans. 
However, he was not at all sure that 
those educators were right who held 
that reconstruction in the economic and 
world relationships should be given pri- 
ority over other forms of reconstruc- 
tion, and he had deep objections to the 
proposal that our schools and colleges 
should become active supporters of 
social and economic planning in the 
domestic sphere and champions of a 
system of collective security in the in- 
ternational sphere. He contended that: 


The obligation is of a far more inclusive 
nature, the extent of which is indicated by 
Erskine’s phrase, “the moral obligation to 
be intelligent.” The moment we pull in the 
boundaries of the moral obligation so as to 
make them coextensive with the economic 
situation, we shut out in advance the possi- 
bility of becoming intelligent. To be in- 
telligent we must come to grips with the 
basic issue of the conflict among our stand- 
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ards. This is effectively prevented if we 
isolate the economic problem from the 


total context of what is called our way of 
life.! 


Indeed, his demand that each student 
should do his own thinking, and develop 
his own philosophy of life, was so basic 
that he was unwilling that our educa- 
tional institutions should become the 
promoters of any particular system of 
economy, or government, or commu- 
nity life. For Professor Bode, the pur- 
pose of education was inquiry, analysis, 
the fostering of thought, not the incul- 
cation of predetermined conclusions, In 
one of his most recent books he boldly 
reaffirmed this postion: , 


Education as here presented will not try 
to go beyond the purpose of making clear 
the nature of this challenge. It will not in- 
doctrinate in the sense of trying to prede- 
termine the belief of the pupils. Its purpose 
will be rather to promote the “reconstruc- 
tion of experience” without any predeter- 
mination. It proceeds in the faith that if 
the issue is made clear, democracy will 
prevail in the end. Democracy must sur- 
vive on these terms or it cannot survive 
at all. If it is to rest its case on the appeal 
to intelligence, it must trust the intelligence 
of the common man or else stultify itself 
by tolerating a contradiction between its 
theory and practice, since indoctrination 
implies that the intelligence of the common 
man is not to be trusted.'4 


Some of us have had difficulty in ac- 
cepting these conclusions. Part of this 
difficulty grows out of that which we 
have learned from Professor Bode him- 
self, for he has long insisted that the 
child is not born a self, but acquires his 
selfhood through a process of social 

13 Boyd H. Bode, “Democratic Education 


and Conflicting Culture Values,” The Social 
Frontier, Vol. V, No. 41 (February, 1939), p 
105. 

14 Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1940), PP- 277-278. 
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nurture and experience, and that the kind 
of self he acquires depends upon the 
kind of experience and nurture he un- 
dergocs. But this is not the time for 
further argument. Even when we have 
differed from Dr. Bode, we have learned 
much from the man and the values that 
he was ever concerned to keep alive and 
controlling in the work of education. 


The cause of education in and for de- 
mocracy and human freedom is much 
stronger in our country and in the 
world because of the vision, the courage, 
and the intellectual contributions which 
as teacher, public speaker, and writer he 
was able to make. In him, intelligence 
and morality, science and democracy, 
found a superb embodiment. 


Education’s Part in Democratizing Japan 
ALICE MIEL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


i ie Columbus of the future is now 
sitting in some third grade class- 
room.” This statement, which made the 
headlines during a recent educational 
convention, referred to the explorer who 
would make the first interplanetary ven- 
ture. A less startling but equally signifi- 
cant observation is this: in classrooms all 
over the world are children who, as 
grownups, either will be manning weap- 
ons turned against one another or will 
be sitting down together working out 
the problems of achieving a good life for 
people of all nations. What goes on in 
the schools of such countries as Japan 
and Germany, India and Iraq may deter- 
mine our children’s chances of continu- 
ing to learn democracy. 

During the seven months from Sep- 
tember, 1951 to April 1952 the writer 
had the good fortune to serve as a con- 
sultant in the Institute for Educational 
Leadership in Japan.! In this capacity she 
associated daily with two groups of 


1To be referred to hereafter as IFEL. This 
plan of holding six- or twelve-week workshops 
to give training in educational leadership not 
available in Japanese universities was started in 
1948 under the Supreme Command for the 
Allied Powers, Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Section. By March, 1952, when American 
assistance to the program was terminated, a 
total of 9,374 Japanese educators had partici- 
pated as trainees. See Post-War Development 
in Japanese Education, GHQ, SCAP, CIE Sec- 
tion, Education Division, Tokyo, April, 1952, 
Vol. I, p. 389. 


forty selected Japanese educators for 
three months each in workshops con- 
centrating on the work of the elementary 
teacher consultant. This gave opportu- 
nity to hear lectures by leading profes- 
sors of education in Japanese universities, 
to take part in total and small group dis- 
cussions, to hold individual conferences 
regarding specific problems, to attend 
educational conventions, and to visit 
schools, an orphanage (for Hiroshima 
atom bomb victims), and a home for 
delinquents. 

Out of these contacts grew some 
strong impressions that can be supported, 
as far as a select group of educators 
working in IFEL is concerned, from 
words recorded as they spoke.? Let us 
turn to their own statements and ques- 
tions to judge for ourselves some of the 
beliefs and concerns of these eighty 
teacher consultants, school principals 
and classroom teachers and of the uni- 
versity professors and officials of the 
ait of Education who addressed 
them. 


? Verbatim records were taken a i 
preted by Miss Kimie Mushiaki, acs tee 
from a position as secondary teacher consultant 
in English, Osaka City Board of Education 
Osaka, Japan. Miss Mushiaki had had a year of 
study at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, prior to her IFEL assignment and is now 
back in the United States studying for a mas- 


ter’s degree in education at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, State College. 
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DEMOCRATIZING JAPAN m 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEMO- 
CRATIC EDUCATION ACCEPTED 


The first impression gained was that 
these serious and intelligent educators 
accepted wholeheartedly the fact that 
Japanese schools must educate for de- 
mocracy. Two representative statements 
follow. 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT. Peace will not 
draw any line for education in Japan. . . . 
We will all feel we have a great responsi- 
bility to be independent and work by our- 
selves, But we know we should not go back 
to the old Japan. The road Japan walked 
before the war was off the track of the 
international road. Because of the defeat we 
came back to the normal road which is 
characterized by democracy, world peace, 
a socialized state, and a cultural country 
where virtue and intellect and education 
are highly valued. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER. Japan 
should not make the same mistakes again. 
With the signing of the peace treaty, Japan 
should build a nation which loves peace and 
truth, has respect for individuals, and meets 
the expectancy of the world countries. In 
order to accomplish this, Japanese educa- 
tion should break away from the feudalistic 
educational system which has been in prac- 
tice since the Meiji period and build a new 
society and new persons. With that in 
mind, since 1947 I have taught children and 
spoken to others on the following minimum 
qualities which I think are necessary for new 
persons of Japan: (1) initiative, (2) co- 
operation, (3) rationality, (4) positiveness, 
(5) appreciation of aesthetic things. I my- 
self want to be a person who has these 
qualities, 


“NEW” EDUCATION NOT 
SO NEW 


A second impression was that ideas 
brought in with the Occupation were 
already familiar to the Japanese attend- 
ing IFEL. Because of the sharp break 
from totalitarian education which oc- 
curred at the end of World War II, the 
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Japanese found it meaningful to use the 
term the new education to refer to all 
attempts to make the curriculum more 
meaningful and to educate for democ- 
racy. However, Americans should not 
be misled into believing that such ideas 
were unheard of in Japan and that there 
was not considerable readiness in the 
thinking people of that country for sug- 
gestions coming from American educa- 
tion missions. For many of the partici- 
pants in IFEL and those who addressed 
them, the new education in Japan meant 
resumption of work along progressive 
lines begun twenty-five or more years 
ago but interrupted by the militarists. 
Some brought pamphlets and articles 
written a quarter of a century ago to 
show their prolonged concern with ideas 
being explored under the new education. 
Speakers made frequent references to 
the fact that the “new” education was 
not really new. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, 1918 
brought free education, the project method, 
education of the whole person, the Dalton 
plan, art education, mental tests, the Win- 
netka system, physical education, apprecia- 
tion education. With 1921 came self-govern- 
ment and training. Many ideas came in but 
were dropped before people really under- 
stood them. In 1922 vocational education 
and civic education were introduced. In the 
period from 1926 to 1935 came the unit of 
work and community education. However, 
systematic subjects were so strong that these 
new things were introduced through the 
subject system. Before 1912 the opinions of 
scholars were not allowed to be put into 

ractice but after that there wcre many 
progressive schools even though the text- 
books came from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. During the war, schools were com- 
pletely centralized. Afterward the trends 
introduced were right, even though we 
have to try to adapt them to our particular 
social conditions. 


UNIVERSITY PRoFEssor. Mere cramming of 
knowledge and facts does not help children 
understand life. That’s why we changed the 
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curriculum. We knew that before the war 
but could not practice it. The end of the 
war gave us a good chance. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. We had tests, di- 
agnosis, and “character building” before 
the war; we just didn’t call it guidance. 
After the war it was not difficult for us to 
understand American guidance. 


OFFICIAL FROM MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
Adult education came in when the idea of 
democracy was introduced around 1920. 
With the trend toward totalitarianism adult 
education disappeared. People lost freedom 
of speech and thought. Now adult educa- 
tion has been recovered all over Japan, 
stimulated by the American Education Mis- 
sion. An adult education law and a library 
law have been passed. 


We may conclude that some of the 
problems the Japanese had with the new 
education grew out of the fact that ear- 
lier experiences with progressive trends 
did not have long enough to take root 
and that many fields related to education 
had seen rapid development during the 
period when Japanese educators were 
cut off from communication with other 
countries. 

In the workshop discussions the par- 
ticipants were especially eager to learn 
of these developments and they quickly 
saw the importance for democracy of 
attention to human relations, group dy- 
namics, communication as a two-way 
process, mental health, and human 
growth and development. They also 
wanted to understand what is meant by 
“worth and dignity of the individual” 
and they saw the importance of helping 
the individual to develop respect for his 
own experience and learn to make judg- 
ments for hirnself, based on a problem- 
solving approach. They were interested 
to know that work had been done to 
extend problem-solving skills to func- 
tion in situations in which values were 
involved. 


Questions which revealed these con- 
cerns were of this nature: 


What is a democratic ideal person like? 


Have there been changes in America in 
the conception of the ideal person or 1s 
there something basic and lasting? 


What is meant by the socialization of 
children? What should be the relation of 
the individual to the group—one who sacri- 
fices himself or one who assumes responsi- 
bility? 

The ideal of America and Japan is simi- 
lar but the situations are different. For eX- 
ample, Japanese children depend on other 
members of the family and do not have 
much individuality. In social studies it iS 
very important to encourage children tO 
find or establish individuality. What is your 
opinion? i 

Japanese lack respect for individuals and 
lack initiative. Don’t you think these should 
be developed before cooperative learning is 
stressed? 


It is said that physical education during 
the war was against democracy. Why do 
you think it was? 

How can you judge when a teacher has 
dignity? 

What is your philosophy of life? 


INTEREST IN AMERICA AND 
AMERICANS 


A third impression was that the Japa- 
nese were eager to learn about and from 
America. Speakers at IFEL who knew 
anything at all about America, either 
through reading about it or through vis- 
iting this country, usually drew some 
comparisons between it and Japan. 


OFFICIAL FROM MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: 
Although the law says that the teacher con 
sultant shall give help and advice to teach- 
ers and principals but shall not give orders 
or control them, still some give orders and 
sit in the top seats at conferences. In thé 
United States teacher consultants sit among 
the teachers. In Japan teacher consultant 
are always asked to give some remarks at 
the end. 7 e 
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UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR, Japanese are im- 
patient and want to see results quickly, yet 
they come late to appointments. Americans 
who are punctual are more patient. . 
Japanese people learn principles first but 
are not practical. American people do not 
speak of difficult principles but know a 
great deal and practice it. . . . American 
people understand the different implications 
of Kilpatrick’s terms a “planning” society 
and a “planned” society. The Japanese do 
not. We should be past worrying about a 
pattern. The psychological element in the 
curriculum is weak in Japan. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. Japanese do not 
solve problems with reason. They are sub- 
ject to emotion. Also they have no social 
sense like Americans. Rights and duties as 
Social persons are achieved through a voca- 
tion. Every American respects his own 
work and keeps up its dignity. 


Through their many questions, partici- 
pants in IFEL also showed their interest 
in America. Some questions were de- 
signed to get a rounded picture of 
American education: 


In terms of learning method and equip- 
Ment, give me the percentage of progres- 
Sive, average, and conservative schools in 
America. 


Give me an example of a daily schedule of 
a progressive school in the United States. 


What is the daily schedule of a first-grader 
when he enters an American school? 


Science education has made progress in the 
United States. How is it carried out? 

With a five-day school week, how do 
American children spend week ends? What 
is the problem of guiding outside school 
life? 

Tell me how the principals and teachers of 
ordinary American schools spend a week. 
Tell me about in-service training courses 
for American teachers and principals. 
How did World War II affect the Amer- 
ican elementary school curriculum? 


What kind of relation do American ele- 
Mentary and junior high schools have 1n 
terms of the curriculum? 


How does the attached school of an Amer- 
ican teachers college cooperate with the 
college? How does the college help it? 


What role should the attached school have 
in visitation, demonstration? 


What about PTA’s in the United States? 


Other questions revealed a philosoph- 
ical bent: 


Why do American people respect pragma- 
tism? Is there any relation between experi- 
mentalism and pragmatism? 


What are the standpoints of progressivists 
and essentialists in American education? 
What change is there in the ways of think- 
ing of present essentialists? What influence 
does Dewey have in American education? 


In The Teacher in America Jacques Barzun 
criticized American education sharply. 
What is the reaction of the Americans to 
his criticism? 

What are the characteristics of the ideal 
teacher in the United States? 


How do Europeans look at American cul- 
ture? 


Still other questions asked were di- 
rected at the application of American 
experience to Japanese problems: 


In Japan, schools in city areas have more 
advantages than those in rural areas. Isn’t 


there a similar situation in the United 
States? If so, what measures are taken? 


Japanese teachers’ loads are heavy and they 
cannot enjoy life very much. How about 
American teachers? 


In Japan, teachers spend much time in 
organizing the curriculum—which means 
writing it down on paper. In the United 
States who makes the curriculum? 


The children of the American school we 
visited were quiet in the rooms and very 
active on the playground. Is it like that in 
most of the schools in the United States? 
In Japan the matter of being quiet in the 
rooms and the hall is discussed at the as- 
sembly, but it seems to be hard to carry 
it on. 


Is the discipline taught a: school in the 
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United States accepted at home? What are 
the roles of the school and home in giving 
discipline? 

In the United States the society is ahead of 
the school. It is the opposite in Japan. What 
is the role of the school in improving so- 
ciety? 

I have heard that in America very few 
elementary schools offer home economics. 
Since there are many labor-saving devices 
in American homes there may be little need 
for home economics, but I think in Japan 
home economics, including family relations, 
is important. Do you agree? 


In Japanese government offices the distinc- 
tion between higher positions and lower 
ones is great. How is it in American educa- 
tion offices? 


MORAL EDUCATION A 
PRESSING PROBLEM 


A fourth impression was that one of 
the most difficult problems faced by 
Japanese educators was to find the dem- 
ocratic substitute for moral education 
as practiced under the militarists. In a 
totalitarian Japan the Emperor had been 
the ideal person whom every Japanese 
child was taught to emulate. To be qual- 
ified to obey the Emperor and his repre- 
sentatives and to serve them competently 
was achievement enough. As for means, 
classes in morals, with carefully worked 
out textbooks and prescriptive courses 
of study for teachers to follow, took 
care of the matter. This type of moral 
education was the first feature of Japa- 
nese education to be abolished by the 
Occupation. In its place were put two 
curriculim concepts: (1) that social 
studies properly taught would take care 
of some of the school’s responsibility for 
moral education, and (2) that, in any 
case, the best moral education js that 
which accompanies all aspects of a child’s 
school experience. A numter of speakers 
showed that they understood the prin- 
ciples involved. For example: 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. In the United 
States moral education is tied in with reli- 
gious education, but this is not given in 
schools. All phases of school education it- 
self are moral education. American schools 
have good discipline. That does not mean 
the children sit still and rigid, but they 
respect each other, do not bother others, do 
not yell. In arts and crafts rooms not much 
confusion is seen. The student council also 
contributes to moral education. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. Values like gen- 
erosity, courage, and responsibility are 
taught through all the experiences of chil- 
dren. Before the war Japanese children 
were taught morals as a separate subject 
yet they could commit cruel deeds in wat: 
They knew what they should do but did 
not practice it. In this transition perio 
from authoritarian to democratic control 
children should be taught clearly what is 
good and bad. Teachers usually teach sub- 
jects only, but unless children are taught 
good human relationships peace for the 
world will not be maintained. 


OFFICIAL FROM MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
If we hadn’t lost the war we couldn’t have 
made the changes we have. When we win 
a war we are likely to think everything we 
have is good; when we lose we think all is 
bad. There was demoralization after the 
war, for the object toward which we felt 
responsible was lost. How to restore a sense 
of duty is a problem. 


Many questions of the participants in 
IFEL also reflected this predicament: 


Japanese people do not have a religion. 
What kind of moral education do you 
think will be good for them? 


In the United States moral education is 
carried on in the home, school, and com- 
munity. What do you think we should 
stress for Japanese moral education? 


I think criteria for moral education will 
change according to social change. What 
is the best way to find the changes or tO 
bring out the changes? 


There are many mottoes put up in schools 
—“Cooperation,” “Do your best.” I dont 
see much value in them: What ways woul 
you suggest for moral education? á 
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A university professor put the problem 
in a broad framework: 


In Japan there is not enough relation be- 
tween school and community, for example 
between the school and the juvenile court. 
Society depends too much on the school for 
guidance; this should be the responsibility 
of the, whole society with the school co- 
operating. 


A principal of a private school ex- 
pressed the problem thus: 


Children, brought up in feudalistic homes, 
think and express within a set pattern. To 
free them is the aim of the new education. 
How can we break the shell? In Japan the 
job is harder than in Western countries. 
After the war we freed children but we are 
putting them in another shell, for they have 
become irresponsible and take freedom as 
license. At present many Japanese want to 
go back to the old shell, as it was easy for 
them. Teachers have to free themselves or 
they cannot free children. 


Yet to make this shift is not a simple 
matter in a country which lacks a re- 
ligious base for democratic values and 
which has not yet made a clear-cut set 
of democratic values the property of the 
average individual. 


SOCIAL STUDIES A KEY 
CURRICULUM AREA 


A fifth impression was the key impor- 
tance attached to social studies. A uni- 
versity professor expressed his interest 
in this area of the curriculum thus: 


Social studies should aim at socialization. 
If a child can adjust himself and create a 
new society, although observing laws, he 
is well socialized. Self-independence is nec- 
essary to get away from the old frame of 
society. The new social studies helps chil- 
dren find the relation between the individ- 
ual and society. In the past, much time was 
spent on knowing, little on understanding, 
so it is said that unit learning does not give 
enough knowledge. The new education 
„Should develop thinking. A. problem of 


knowledge is to know that Japan has a 
population of eighty-three million. A prob- 
lem of understanding is Japan’s population 
problem itself. 


Because American advisers had stressed 
the importance of social studies as one 
means of moral education, the IFEL 
group spent much time considering ways 
of improving the experiences of children 
in that area. 

Curriculum planning in the social 
studies was complicated by the fact that 
Japanese educators had had so little op- 
portunity to think for themselves in 
previous years. When all educational 
policy—content, methods, materials, and 
time allotments—had been dictated by 
the Ministry of Education, few persons 
on the educational scene in Japan had 
known what it was to select and organize 
experiences for and with children. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. There are four 
trouble points in developing a curriculum: 
(1) basing the curriculum on needs both 
within and outside the community; (2) 
adjusting the curriculum to a changing 
society; (3) predicting the future; (4) con- 
tradiction between political and educational 
ideas. Job analyses and activity analyses 
are too adult-centered. We have to find 
the worries and satisfactions of children. 
We find the goal of the curriculum is 
personality development. Charts like the 
Virginia plan and Stratemeyer’s are help- 
ful to the Japanese.’ We can make a chart 
of problems of children and society but we 
must watch out that the items on the chart 
do not become goals. I am against that. 


Questions of the participants showed 
the kind of thinking these educators 
were doing on such problems as deter- 
mining scope and sequence. The concept 
that social studies might be centered 


3 Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, and Margaret G. McKim, Developing a 
Curriculum for Modern Living (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University), 1947- 
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around the real problems of children and 
adults in home, school, and community 
was being tested in many ways. Ques- 
tions inspired by the search were: 


What are the criteria for making scope 
and sequence when we get social needs 
from newspapers, learned people, scholars, 
parents, and teachers; and children’s needs, 
interests, and concerns from the children 
themselves? 


How can we find good problems for both 
children and community? 


What differences are there between prob- 
lems for lower and upper grades? 


How can we tell that a problem is within 
the power of children and appropriate in 
view of developmental tasks? How can 
we tell whether a certain problem (brought 
by the children) will make their lives rich 
or not? How can we set the amount of 
time needed for the solution? 


How do you make a problem-centered unit 
out of a unit “set” in the curriculum? 


I can understand that the curriculum 
should be with each individual child. How- 
ever, all over Japan the situations are simi- 
lar and children have common needs. Social 
needs are common also. Under such a sit- 
uation isn’t it necessary to have a basic 
standard curriculum? 


Other questions centered on results to 
be expected from this new curriculum 
approach: 


When we take only those problems brought 
by the children, we cannot make any sched- 
ule either for a year or a month in advance. 
Will it not be rather haphazard? What 
happens to systematic learning? 


How do*you guarantee that units will yield 


fundamental learnings in the area of social 
studies? 


How do you guarantee common learnings? 


How should I evaluate the achievement 
of learning in social studies? I made eval- 
uation criteria and I am checking anecdotal 
records according to the criteria, How 
should I summarize them? 


What are trenas in the uses of standardized 


tests? What about tests of critical thinking? 
What is the place of measurement in eval- 
uation? 


Some “how to do it” questions reveal 
socializing experiences Japanese educa- 
tors were trying to incorporate into the 
curriculum: 


In the sixth-grade social studies, there is a 
unit on international affairs. We usually 
take up international friendship and world 
peace. It develops friendship between 
America and Japan. We take up the peace 
treaty, security treaty, relations between 
USA and USSR, the Korean War, Japa- 
nese soldiers who have not returned yet, 
the position of Britain in Egypt and Iran. 
How should a teacher help children on 
these things? 


It seems the school lunch program in Japan 
ends with feeding children only. It does not 
seem to have much educational significance. 
I wish the school lunch to have its part in 
the whole educational program and give 
some valuable experiences which cannot be 
obtained from other subjects. What do you 
think of it? 


I think participation in Junior Red Cross 
activities will promote international friend- 
ship and philanthropic spirit. How is it 
handled as part of the curriculum? 

What about sex education in elementary» 
junior, and senior high schools? 


What kind of lesson plan should we have 
in order to practice a problem centered cur- 
riculum? I believe jn preplanning and co- 
planning. 

How do you find the time it takes to USE 
democratic procedures with children? 


How do you do group work in social 
studies? 


TEACHER CONSULTANT A 
SIGNIFICANT INNOVATION 


The sixth impression is that the posi- 
tion of local teacher consultant created 
to replace the Ministry of Education 
inspectors of the totalitarian period has 
been of vital importance in helping teach; 
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ers and members of local communities 
learn to plan for the education of their 
own children. As might be expected, the 
problems of those IFEL participants al- 
ready in such positions or contemplating 
them were many and varied: 


Japanese teachers have for a long period 
been carrying out mass education, depend- 
ing on textbooks. How can I help them 
work on individual differences? 


Do not teacher consultants have to practice 
a certain amount of control over teachers, 
especially when teachers are likely to be- 
come reactionary? 


Is it desirable for the teacher consultant to 
be intimate with teachers and children? 


How does the teacher consultant make him- 
self welcome? 


How can the teacher consultant supple- 
ment the meager time available for individ- 
ual interviews? 


How can you help teachers have a feeling 
for children? 

How can you help teachers handle the 
problem of combined grades in a small 
school? 


How can you get teachers to be willing to 
get help from other teachers? 


Many teachers are likely to be influenced 
by scholars instead of working out their 
own ways in the real situations. How can 
the teacher consultant help them work 
out their own ways? 


Women teachers make up an important 
part of the staff but they do not express 
their opinions much. In order to have their 
participation in discussion I have been try- 
ing the following: (1) give subjects of dis- 
cussion in advance, (2) take teachers’ prob- 
lems, (3) discuss the cases of special chil- 
dren. Why are American women teachers 
active in participation? 

How can we have parents understand the 
new way of teaching? 

How can we check the opinions of com- 
munity people, and to what extent should 
We take their opinions into consideration? 
«How do you make a change (such as mov- 


ing to a five-day week) in such a way that 
the parents will not quickly demand the 
old way again? 


JAPANESE EDUCATORS 
THINK FOR THEMSELVES 


A common stereotype of Japanese 
people held by Americans is that they 
are good at copying but are not orig- 
inal. If, in light of the foregoing quota- 
tions, any doubt still remains on this 
point, we might look at three additional 
kinds of evidence. First, there was ear- 
nest effort on the part of all in the IFEL 
group to understand our confusing edu- 
cational terminology and to build cor- 
rect concepts for themselves. Examples 
of this are the following penetrating 
questions: 


If the curriculum is experience itself, then 
it will be hard to write down the curricu- 
lum, though we can write down the plan- 
ning. Do you agree? 

Is planning of the whole of education the 
same as curriculum planning? 


I think sequence or continuity means devel- 
opment of children’s way of seeing things. 
What do you think of this? 

Is it all right to interpret “persistent life 
situations” as scope? 

What does the extra of extracurriculum 
mean? 


Second, although a newcomer from 
the States was always told that Japanese 
educators had respect only for long, 
theoretical, hard-to-understand lectures, 
quite the opposite proved to be true in 
the writer’s personal experience. This 
statement from an elementary teacher 
consultant expresses the view held: “In 
in-service education courses we want the 
college to listen to our problems first 
and then decide subjects of lectures.” 
This group also showed strong interest 
in specific, practical help, in small group 
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discussions, and in school visits as ways 
of learning. 

Third, a “letter to the editor” written 
by a popular professor of education in 
September, 1951, reflected a common 
concern that Japanese educators stand 
on their own feet and understand the 
changes they were making: 


The so-called new education is not the 
creation of the Japanese through hard ef- 
fort. This is the reason why the new educa- 
tion is not so strong and powerful in Japan. 
A trend has recently appeared whereby the 
Japanese are turning their backs on the new 
education. The new education was safe 
while it was protected by America and 
was able to stand apart from the reality of 
Japan. The education of Japan hereafter 
must have its own feet and stand upon the 
reality of Japan. To stand upon reality does 
not mean to compromise with the lowness 
and darkness of the present situation in 
Japan. By the so-called Japanese education 
people often mean the restoration of the 
unnatural family system or the hotbed for 
the relationship between the bosses and 
their followers. This is the point that we 
should especially be warned against. 

From the standpoint of education, the 
fact that the society of present Japan is the 
society where fundamental human rights 
do not yet exist is very important. The edu- 
cation which stands upon this reality will 

‘be the education which will break down or 
elevate this reality. Therefore, to stand 
upon reality and to elevate humanity 1s not 
a different thing. To become sensitive to 
violated humanity is indeed to stand upon 
reality. 

What should we do to make the educa- 
tion which was given by America our own? 
Is it right for this purpose to cut off the 
part of the given education which swells 
out of our own? No. To attain this purpose 
we should wrestle with the problem of the 
Japanese society itself, and by so doing give 
vitality to the new education. 

_ Education should be strict toward poli- 
tics. Education should not always take over 
the task of justifying the ‘policies of the 
authorities. If it is impossible to avoid this, 
education cannot help but return to that 
terrorism through which the Japanese na- 


tion would again harbor the seeds of a great 
repentance in the future. 


WHAT WILL BE THE 
OUTCOME? 


Letters received since the’ end of the 
Occupation show a realistic uneasiness as 
to the future of democratic education in 
Japan, yet they show optimism and de- 
termination too. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. After the peace 
treaty, in the field of education conserv- 
atism can be seen, but reaction must be 
expected, right or wrong. A synthesis may 
be realized between this reaction and the 
action during occupation. 


TEACHER CONSULTANT (WOMAN). The po- 
sition of women educators seems to be in 
danger. During the occupation about thir- 
teen women were appointed as principals 
of public schools in my city, which was 
done at the suggestion of education officers 
of American military government. These 
women are now being discharged one by 
one except those who are really good. It 
appears to me that there won’t be any new 
appointment of women principals. Public 
school principals are reluctant to hire 
women teachers except those of home eco- 
nomics, music, and gym for girls. Men say 
that women teachers marry, have babies, 
and take a long period off. Men also have 
strong discrimination against single career 
women. They don’t think those women are 
well-rounded and qualified to educate 
youngsters. This trend has become stronger 
with the restoration of sovereignty. The 
path for Japanese women seems to be 


thorny. 


TEACHER CONSULTANT (MAN). We are 
now making more efforts to extend and 
deepen democratic education in our coun- 
try just when the peace treaty has become 
effective and our country has returned to 
the family of nations. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. We were literally 
clinging to the radio when Eisenhower 
was sworn in as thirty-fourth president ©! 
the United States, His inauguration speec 
greatly impressed me, especially when he 


— 


bitterly cried, “Are we nearing the light~ 
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a day of freedom and peace for all man- 
kind? Or are all the shadows of another 
night closing in upon us?” The state of 
things in Japan has greatly changed and is 
changing now. “Fukhocho” or “restoration 
tone” as we call it is now prevailing all 
through the nation. But the younger gen- 
eration and the intelligent class of the older 
generation are strongly resisting it to such 
an extent that it can never become the 
keynote of this country. In the midst of 
that intelligent class are, of course, the 
students in the IFEL course. 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT (WRITING BEFORE 
THE FALL ELECTIONS WHEN NO COMMUNISTS 
WERE RETURNED TO THE DIET). The com- 
munists in Japan have some influence, but 
it is decreasing rather than increasing. Their 
strategy, however, reflecting the recent in- 
ternational situation, is taking on the fea- 
tures of a rebellion and is growing desper- 
ate, which I believe is the reason why it is 
often reported as exaggerated. The recent 
movement (August, 1952) was carried out 
by many Koreans, free-laborers, and uni- 
versity students, which is the reason that 
many universities are considered disquiet. 
But the number of those disturbing mem- 
bers is very small, only one or two per cent, 
and the rest of the students are criticizing 
them. At any rate, our university is very 
quiet and I can see no germ of disturbance. 

Since Japan regained her sovereignty, 
democracy in Japan has had to be recon- 
sidered, which I am afraid cannot but be 
detrimental for its progress. Isn’t this proc- 
ess necessary for imported democracy to 


acclimatize itself to the new soil of Japan? 
Educational reform was the best of all 
reforms in Japan, so the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the new education must be sin- 
cerely maintained. The schoolboard system, 
however, is the only exception in this field. 
It must be fundamentally reconsidered. 
Partly because of the anti-American prop- 
aganda of the communists since the peace 
treaty has been in force, an anti-American 
atmosphere is apparently prevailing. But 
the majority of our people are obviously 
anti-Russia and pro-America. The govern- 
ments and the peoples of both Japan and 
the United States should continue their ef- 
forts to promote friendship and goodwill 
between them. We educators are chiefly 
responsible for this important task. 


Perhaps no more fitting conclusion 
could be found for this sketch of the 
Japanese view of education’s respon- 
sibility for promoting democracy than 
the closing words used by this same uni- 
versity president in welcoming the IFEL 
group to his campus a year earlier than 
the letter just quoted: 


I have said that our future is bright, but 
economically, socially, and educationally 
there are many difficulties ahead. We have 
learned democracy but we wonder if it has 
been practiced well. We are at the peak of 
a mountain. We have to have a far and 
deep view from the peak. We must think 
about what we have done and we must plan 


for the future. 


Cost of Education in a Locality and Its 


Property Valuation“ 


ARVID J. BURKE 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Wa a locality will spend for 
education depends as much upon 
demand as it does upon ability to pay. 
Demand involves values, understandings, 
and a host of additional factors. Ability 
to pay involves productivity, knowledge, 
skill, income, and other complex eco- 
nomic factors. The property tax is but 
one instrument (one among many) which 
may be utilized to fulfill the demand. 
The extent to which it can be so used 
depends upon how well it taps the 
productivity or income of the locality. 


DEMAND 


If I were responsible for evaluating 
school tax rates in a particular locality, 
I would look first at the demand side. 
The basic question is, Do the majority 
of the people want the kind of education 
that is being offered or proposed? Do 
they want it urgently enough to be will- 
ing to pay for it? 

For years before the war my prop- 
erty tax for schools amounted to about 
$50 a year. It now amounts to something 
over $150 a year. Before the war it cost 
about $25 a year to feed our cat and at 
least another $25 to repair the damage 
he did. It costs about double that amount 
now. In my scale of values I have no 

*Based upon a talk before the Central New 
York School Board Institute, April 23, 1953. 
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reason to complain about my school tax, 
but some of our taxpayers do. They 
have cats and dogs too. The fact is, they 
prefer to spend their money as they do. 

Even among low- and moderate-in- 
come families, the choices in consumer 
spending are wide. Many spend as much 
for cigarettes, gambling, television, un- 
necessary automobile travel, beer, and 
sports as they do for education—some- 
times more. They may object to higher 
school taxes, but more frequently than 
not this reflects their sense of values. 
They prefer to spend their money on 
other things. There may be instances 
where increased expenditures for schools 
would force a reduction in the basic 
standard of living—essential food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and medical attention—but 
the chances are slight. 

A practical school board member or 
school administrator ordinarily does not 
attempt to determine what the maximum 
school tax rate for his community should 
be. He is guided by public criticism and 
citizen action at school meetings in rela- 
tion to taxes. 

My first suggestion, where there is 
opposition to higher school taxes, is to 
re-examine public relations. What steps 
were taken to change the community’s 
sense of values? How effective were they 
in relation to other pressures? What can 
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be done to improve citizen participation 
in the budgetary process? Public under- 
standing of the school program? Recog- 
nition of unmet educational needs? Re- 
alization of the contribution of good 
education to the individual and the com- 
munity? 


ABILITY TO PAY 


In a self-contained agricultural com- 
munity it would be relatively easy to de- 
termine ability to support schools. When 
agricultural technology advanced to a 
point where children could be released 
from production for eight to ten months 
a year for a period of eight to twelve 
years without reducing the basic stand- 
ard of living, the bulk of the cost of edu- 
cation could be met. The only remain- 
ing major hurdle would be to increase 
productivity a little more in order to re- 
lease from production and to provide 
food, clothing, shelter, and other neces- 
sities for a teacher for every class with- 
out reducing basic living standards. 

In a complex, specialized national 
economy the basic problem is the same, 
yet it is not so easy to analyze and de- 
fine. We all know that American pro- 
ductivity has advanced to a point where 
there is no economic problem involved 
in releasing a sufficient number of teach- 
ers from production and providing the 
goods and services required for their 
Consumption. Today the problem is pri- 
marily that of securing governmental 
units and tax systems which will enable 
Us to reach our economic potential. Now 
in order to support teachers we must be 
able to assemble oranges from California, 
oil from Texas, copper from Montana, 
beef from Colorado, corn from Iowa, 
wheat from Minnesota, ore from Michi- 
gan, coal from Pennsylvania, and thou- 
sands of other items from all over the 
country and the world. 
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Money or income is the vehicle 
through which we marshal the produc- 
tive work of millions of people in thou- 
sands of far-flung parts of the world to 
support ourselves, our children, and 
their teachers. Thus, we must look at 
two local factors, income and prices, to 
compare economic ability of localities. 

There is only one taxpayer—the local 
taxpayer. He must pay all federal, state, 
and local taxes. He must pay them out 
of income. In the final analysis every tax 
is an income tax. Unfortunately, it is not 
determine the true income of all 
so we try to get at it directly 
income tax, recognizing that 
is like natural rubber; and 
es on spending, 
and various eco- 
enforcement 


easy to 
of us, 

through the 
conscience 

indirectly through tax 
ownership of property, 
nomic transactions, where 
is easier. 

The productivity or the money in- 
come received from production in any 
one school district may vary consider- 
ably from the national average. Some 
school districts may have the good for- 
tune to be able to tax valuable produc- 
tive enterprises; others may find them- 
selves limited by resources or location 
to a very minor role in the productive 
work of the nation. No matter how 
we measure productivity we know that 
school districts will differ greatly in their 
true economic ability to provide schools. 

One of the greatest handicaps we en- 
counter in determining the ability of 
school districts to pay taxes is the lack 
of basic economic statistics—income, 
spending, and ownership of personal 
property. For example, we know that 
income, insofar as it can be estimated, 
varies from $4,243 per pupil in Tioga 
County to $22,719 per pupil in New 
York City. Every other economic indi- 
shows wide differences in economic 
among counties. What is true 
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of counties must be true to some extent 
of the school districts within them. 

My second suggestion, therefore, is 
that attempts to measure ability of lo- 
calities to support schools take these eco- 
nomic differences among counties into 
consideration. Whatever instrument is 
devised to measure local ability, whether 
or not it is based upon equalized prop- 
erty valuation, should correlate reason- 
ably well with our economic knowledge 
of the county involved. 


PROPERTY TAXATION 


The property tax is the only tax with 
a large yield that has been collected suc- 
cessfully on the school district level. In 
considering ability of school districts to 
pay the tax we must remember (1) that 
property falls into many economic 
classes, (2) that assessments vary widely, 
(3) that the validity of existing equaliza- 
tion rates is questionable, and (4) that 
vast improvements are possible in con- 
cept and administration of the tax. 

Most of us think of property in terms 
of homes (residential property); yet some 
school district valuations are predomi- 
nantly forest, industrial, farming, com- 
mercial, mineral, public utility, or other 
specialized classes. In some cases the 
property tax reaches productivity di- 
rectly, while in others it reaches it indi- 
rectly through income derived from pro- 
duction somewhere else. What may be 
true of one class of Property is not neces- 
sarily trne of another in an economic 
sense. 

School districts have almost nothing 
to say about assessments. This is a city 
or town responsibility, except for cer- 
tain classes of property. No matter what 
criterion of full value we assume, towns 
and cities will vary considerably in the 
extent to which their assessments repre- 
sent full valuation. Rent controls have 


operated to hold down assessments of 
residential properties in many areas. 
Where there are tax limits there 1s a 
tendency to assess at a higher percentage 
of full valuation than in areas not af- 
fected by such limits. School districts 
outside of cities have increased tax rates; 
school districts in cities generally have 
had to rely upon increased valuations for 
increased revenues. 

State equalization rates are supposed 
to correct these variations in assessments, 
but we all know that they do not. After 
applying the state equalization rates we 
now have less full valuation in New York 
State than we had twenty years ago. 
No one can tell whether or not a dis- 
trict with a 100 per cent equalization rate 
is assessing property on a 1915 base or 
1952 base. No one knows whether two 
districts with the same equalization rate 
are assessing property at the same per- 
centage of full valuation on the same 
base year. All that can be said in favor 
of existing rates is that the resulting full 
valuation per pupil correlates pretty well 
with other economic indicators in meas- 
uring relative ability of counties to pay 
school taxes. Of course, this does not im- 
ply that total full valuation reflects cur- 
rent full valuation of real property. 

Recently I visited my father, who is a 
former school board member. He was 
complaining bitterly about his school 
tax rate of $47 a thousand. I asked him 
what he was assessed for and found it 
to be $500. When I asked him what he 
would take for the place, he said not 4 
penny less than $12,000. Actually he is 
assessed at 4 per cent of market value, 
but the state says the town is assessing 
at 35 per cent. This probably would be 
true if it were 1903 and not 1953. 

Again I offer what F consider is a prac- 
tical suggestion. Although school prop- 
erty taxes are only part of total prop- 
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erty taxes, school boards share with 
county, town, and city officials responsi- 
bility for preventing destruction of the 
property tax base as evidenced by: 


1. Increasing tax delinquency 
Failure to maintain property 
Foreclosures by mortgage holders 
Construction of new properties out- 
side of the tax jurisdiction. 


n 
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In light of the high levels of current 
€conomic activity, income, realty values, 
and prices, I doubt if many localities are 
facing these dangers at the present time. 
Rent control, where it exists, rather than 
taxes is the major threat to realty values 
at the present time. 

True, the property tax, like any other 
tax, has adverse effects upon individuals 
and interests. Increased property taxes 


can adversely affect retired persons, hold- 
ers of leases, investors, businesses which 
require large property investments, and 
others. However, if we have the will to 
improve the tax and its administration, 
its equity can be increased. Such a sim- 
ple change as permitting monthly pay- 
ments would make the tax much less ob- 
jectionable to many. Just as we provide 
special treatment for retired persons in 
income taxation, we can do so in prop- 
erty taxation. 

School districts would be wise to con- 
centrate upon improving the property 
tax rather than attacking it. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a sub- 
stitute tax for financing and preserving 
our locally operated school systems 
which are so much a part of the Ameri- 
can heritage. 


The Ground for Moral and 
Spiritual Values 


HOWARD L. PARSONS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


HE 1951 report of the Educational 

Policies Commission of the NEA, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools} laid down the thesis that 
moral and spiritual values are the norma- 
tive aims of both our democratic and our 
educational life. Such values are those 
which “exalt and refine life and bring it 
into accord with the standards of con- 
duct that are approved in our democratic 
culture,”2 and include human personal- 
ity, moral responsibility, institutions as 
the servants of man, common consent, 
and many others. Moral values are de- 
fined as having “consequences chiefly in 
social relationships,” whereas „spiritual 
values “take effect mainly in terms of 
inner emotions and sentiments.” ? 

The report does not deal with religious 
values as such, though the Commission 
declares that the teacher might facilitate 
moral and spiritual values in the schools 
by “assuming an attitude of friendly 
sympathy toward the religious beliefs 
and practices of students; promoting re- 
ligious tolerance actively; teaching about 
religion as an important fact in our cul- 
ture.” 4 Quoting the Constitution and the 


1 Prepared by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and the American Association of School 
Administrators (Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association of the United States, 
1951). 


2 Ibid., p. 3. 3 Ibid., p. 29. 4 Ibid., p. 80. 


Supreme Court's decision in the Everson 
case, the Commission puts itself on record 
as favoring the separation of religious 
teaching from the public school, but ıt 
encourages the teacher to be sympathetic 
and tolerant toward all religions. In an- 
swer to the suggestion that the common 
religious beliefs of all churches be taught 
in the public schools, it argues that there 
is “no substantial agreement on religious, 
as distinguished from moral and spiritual, 
questions,”* and that in addition our pub- 
lic schools serve a number of people of 
non-Christian faiths. 

The Commission takes the view that 
“However we may disagree on religious 
creeds, we can agree on moral and spirit- 
ual values”®—that men may be united 
concerning the actual moral and spiritual 
values of their common life, whereas re- 
ligious beliefs represent individual and 
diverse ways of interpreting such values 
and are therefore apt to divide men in a 
culture like that in America, where such 
a variety of traditional religious interpre- 
tations prevails. A contention akin to this, 
though it would probably be rejected by 
the Commission, is that religion provides 
the permanent and metaphysical ground 
and sanction of moral values which vary 
from age to age and culture to culture. 

I should like to propose another alter- 


5 [bid., p. 77. 6 Ibid., p. 33- 
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native: that a set of common values—or, 
better, a generic value—does underlie the 
major religious faiths, and that, when 
analyzed, this value underlies also the 
moral and spiritual values which the 
Commission has formulated as the goal 
for the American public schools. 


THE LIFE-VALUE 


This generic value or life-value is the 
ground of all values—moral, spiritual, or 
religious—if by “value” is meant any 
quality or meaning of human living 
which is chosen, sought, and enjoyed. It 
is the ground of all human values be- 
Cause it is the ground and source of hu- 
man life itself, the latter being distin- 
guished by the psychic—the qualitatively 
Meaningful—as mediated through sym- 
bols. It is not metaphysical, if by that 
term one means what is established 
through esoteric religious or philosophi- 
cal insight; nor is it moral, if by that 
term one means what varies from place 
to place and man to man. Rather, this 
life-value is a pervasive fact of human 
living, public and open to common sense 
observation; it undergirds all moral and 
spiritual values, as well as all religious 
values, even though some men may deny 
Its importance and others may not appre- 
hend it at all." 

What are the evidences and sanctions 
for this Jife-value? They can best be seen 
When we observe the way in which 
human life itself emerges and develops. 
When a baby is born it is not, strictly 
Speaking, human: it has no emotion, 
thought, language, mind, personality, or 
any of the other qualities of humanness. 
But in the process of interacting with 
mother and father and with the physical 
World around it, the infant rapidly ac- 


7 My most obvious and deepest debt in this 
formulation is to Henry Nelson Wieman. See 
specially his The Source of Human Good 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946). 


quires these qualities and begins the long, 
complex, painful process of growing into 
a mature human being.§ Humanness as 
we know it is not an automatic process of 
maturation; it is rather a developing, an 
endless creating, a differentiating and in- 
tegrating, a ceaseless transformation of 
impulses, needs, habits, thoughts, and 
feelings. It is the emerging and integrat- 
ing of qualities and meanings in the in- 
dividual via social symbols, forming mind 
and personality. Anthropologists report 
that, separated from this peculiar interac- 
tional matrix, shortly after birth babies, 
though surviving, become mere animals, 
feral in feeling and habit and even in 
mien, posture, and gait." In addition, psy- 
chiatrists have shown that whenever this 
creative interaction of human living in 
small groups is retarded or destroyed, ab- 
normal behavior ensues; whereas when 
the interaction is full and free, healthy 
development and the fulfillment of man 
follow. 

The process of life-fulfillment is com- 
plex and, in the span of a given individual 
or culture, exhibits many specific dis- 
cernible phases. But five generic steps are 
distinguishable in the process, always 

rerequisite to the creation or re-creation 
of what is known as human life. 


GENERIC STEPS 


1. The expanding of the sphere of 
fellow feeling. Among animals, human 
beings display a distinctive capacity to 
feel what others of their species feel. 
This capacity is brought into play and 
reaches fulfillment only through the 
stimulation of others and the respon- 
siveness engendered in turn. Fellow 
feeling arises and expands its scope in 
man because cf his unique physiology 


8See the works of G. H. Mead, C. H. 
Cooley, and Ellsworth Farris, for example. 

9 Arnold Gesell, Wolf Child and Human 
Child (London, Methuen, 1941). 
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and anatomy: the prolonged depend- 
ence of infancy, the unprotected sur- 
face and acute sensitivity, the unspe- 
cialized sexuality, the upright stance, the 
hand, the brain, and other features.1° But 
far more important to fellow feeling than 
any of these are man’s languages. All of 
his many languages, except possibly the 
late and highly technical ones of the sci- 
ences and mathematics, function mainly 
to communicate feeling and to incite 
action consequent upon feeling. Even sci- 
ence and mathematics take form and 
are tested by the fact that men have 
feelings which are made common, that is, 
communicated. 

Each time the baby or the man feels 
what others feel he is created anew: his 
mind and personality are transformed to 
some degree through the appreciation of 
a new quality, and so his “world” of ap- 
perceptive mass awakens, widens, and di- 
versifies. Fellow feeling is forced upon 
man because at birth he is a small, help- 
less mammal forced to feed at his 
mother’s breast, because he becomes a 

arent forced to empathize with and care 
for his children, and because he is sur- 
rounded by fellow men with whom he is 
forced to communicate and cooperate in 
order to survive. These three coercive 
relations of man to man necessitate that 
he feel what others feel. And that fellow 
feeling, beginning at his mother’s breast 
and expanding, perchance, to include the 
feelings of generations gone or yet to 
come (the “brotherhood of man”) or 
even the feelings of other sentient crea- 
tures on the planet, is one of the distinc- 
tive marks of man’s humanity. It is what 
creates his life, individual and social, cul- 
tural and historical. In the words of 
George Herbert Mead, raan “takes the 


10 Cf. Julian Huxley, Man in the Modern 
World (New York, New American Library of 
World Literature, 1948). 


role of the other,” reaching out to other 
persons and even inanimate objects and 
perceiving the world afresh through their 
perspectives. In such dramatic reaching 
and progressive identification, man’s per- 
sonality and “world” or “life-space,” like 
the world pictured by astrophysics, are 
expanding infinitely. But if the range of 
man’s fellow feeling fails to expand— 
standing still, fading out, or even shrink- 
ing—man becomes at best a smug bigot 
and a self-righteous pharisce, and at 
worst an inert psychotic sunk in apathy 
and deteriorating to levels lower than 
that of animals. 

So necessary is fellow feeling to the 
life of man, so deeply does his sensitized 
and socialized nature require it, that, 
denied it, he will search frantically for 
means to assuage his deprivation: alcohol, 
drugs, sex perversion, celibacy, war. He 
may think the means chosen will restore 
him to that Golden Age of Unity of 
that Garden of Undifferentiated Paradise 
where he lived in bliss before his separa- 
tion and estrangement from the great 
maternal earth, his biological mother, his 
family, his loved ones, his kinsmen, and 
his countrymen. The anxiety of aliena- 
tion is man’s greatest agony; the bliss of 
being felt for, and in turn of feeling for 
others, is his deepest joy and his everlast- 
ing quest. That is the psychological and 
generic meaning of the world’s religions- 

2. The emerging of the feeling of 4 
need. In the infant most needs are felt 
as physiological tensions, and the re- 
sponse to them is automatic and uncon- 
scious. But as fellow feeling expands; 
more and more needs are induced an 
felt as the result of social stimulation an 
psychic development. Qualities and mean- 
ings pour into the personality by way ° 
direct interaction with things and events 
and by way of social symbols. The re- 
sult is a psyche modifying and extending 
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the primary drives and needs of the un- 
socialized body. Physiological needs such 
as hunger or elimination become pro- 
foundly altered through socialization, 
and are felt in the degree and quality 
permitted and demanded by social in- 
fluence. i 

Only as man feels his progressively 
unfolding needs can his individual and 
social life move forward, for need as felt 
initiates new awareness, new action, and 
In consequence new relations with others 
and the physical world. But if man’s sen- 
sitivity blurs or grows dull, if he sup- 
presses emergent needs, dissociating them 
from other qualities and meanings of 
personality because the flow of fellow 
feeling has been impaired by a too con- 
ciliatory or too dogmatic attitude on 
cither side—then a latent Milton may be 
muted or a nascent Einstein strangled. 
Man thus becomes alienated from his 
embryonic future self, a self which dies 
as imperceptibly as an unnoticed mis- 
carriage but a self which, remaining 
hidden from awareness, festers and gives 
rise to anxious rigidities and violent sup- 
pressions directed toward oneself and 
others, or else to uncontrollable explo- 
sions. When a need crucial to the organi- 
zation of personality suffers frustration 
and in turn inhibits creative development, 
the root need of man, the consequence 
may be such ambivalent feelings and ac- 
tions as self-hate, narcissism, anxiety, “the 
search for glory,” overdependency on 
others, exploitation of others, the desire 
to be annihilated, and so on."* Such feel- 
ings give rise to the neurotic paradox of 
continuing in behavior that is self-frus- 
trating. 

Felt needs are the innovating buds of 
human growth. At first the feeling of 
need is only a vague irritation, a stirring 
intimation, an unstabilizing friction in 
> See the works of Karen Horney. 


the psyche. But as the feeling, rising in 
intensity, threatens to break through the 
delicate membrane of organized per- 
sonality and to disrupt the peaceful se- 
curity of this “envelope,” many men, 
fearful of an impending change they do 
not understand, and sensing that society 
will condemn the tempting new de- 
parture, will seek ways of turning aside, 
stunting, injuring, or killing the new 
shoot of growth. Yet what is stifled is a 
unique beginning, 2 germinal initiation 
that can never be recovered. It is the 
originating impulsion of all individual and 
social change of a valuable kind; and the 
obligation and challenge to educators is 
to cherish and nurture such new-born 
impulses, fostering and utilizing the 
talents of each for the liberation of all. 

To feel a need is to feel an inadequacy, 
an incompleteness, a disconcerting in- 
stability; and this is why many are called 
but few are chosen for the arduous ad- . 
venture of growth: so many lack faith in 
themselves. For precisely at the moment 
of man’s weakness, when he feels a need, 
man is strongest, since at that moment he 
is in process of becoming a new person 
and of re-establishing his suspended in- 
tegrity on 2 higher and firmer ground. 
This is the essence of the ancient Chi- 
nese doctrine that the weakest things in 
the world are the strongest, and of the 
almost universal religious teaching that in 
losing himself man truly finds and saves 
himself. 

3. The objectifying of felt need 
through (a) clarified awareness of the 
world and (b) the consummation of co- 
operative relations with the world. Hu- 
man development, arrested at the level of 
mere felt need and denied normal ex- 
pression and satisfaction, will be diverted 
into abnormal and destructive pathways 
of expression. The tendencies set in mo- 
tion by fellow feeling cry out for com- 
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pletion, and the perspectives gathered in 
social interchange demand testing. What 
is first felt subjectively as need, requires 
satisfaction; but that satisfaction can be 
achieved only if man gears his actions 
into a supporting environment. To de- 
velop fully, man must follow the lead of 
his inchoate tendencies out into the ob- 
jective world. He must clarify his aware- 
ness of that world as it is relevant to his 
need and the need’s satisfaction, direct- 
ing and differentiating his action as it 
serves to satisfy need and as it meets the 
requirements laid on action by external 
conditions, and interacting with those 
conditions so as to effect cooperation 
with them. This procedure of objectify- 
ing subjective need, of bringing personal- 
ity into fruitful relation with the world, 
is, when refined, the major part of what 
is known as the scientific method of 
problem-solving. 

Whether or how a person will follow 
the impulsion of his need depends in 
great degree on his material environment 
—the whole biosphere, including climatic 
changes; the raw materials of earth, sea, 
and air, and the plant and animal life; the 
available supply of food and shelter; the 
extent and modes of production of ma- 
terial goods; and labor skills and tech- 
nological tools.12 Through the impact of 
these forces man’s needs, sensitivities, and 
responses achieve shape and direction. 
To the degree that these resources are 
meager, man’s ability to feel, know, pre- 
dict, and, do will be meager: man will be 
unproductive. And this unproductive- 
ness will be psychic and material, since 
the two are inseparable. 

To attempt to satisfy needs or over- 
come problems in any other way than by 
objective transaction is to indulge in 


12 Cf. Vernon Venable, Human Nature: The 
Marxian View (New York, Knopf, 1945), Ch. 
Vil. 


subjective, illusory, primitive, immature, 
and generally abnormal and unsuccessful 
methods of problem-solving. Man living 
in that way is man still in the stage of 
barbarism—a creature alienated from the 
world of nature, from others, and from 
his true nature and destiny, wandering 
in the dark labyrinth of his own vague 
uncontrolled feelings and led on by illu- 
sions and phantasmagoria. While such 
methods may accidentally provide satis- 
faction of needs they are generally tran- 
sient, uncertain, and unreliable—not be- 
cause of the fiat of any scripture or text- 
book but because most men, having com- 
pared these methods with the creative 
method of observation and experiment, 
will prefer the latter. And this prefer- 
ence rests in turn on their preference for 
the life-value of creativity as opposed to 
what immobilizes, impairs, or destroys 
this life-value. 

4. The internal or personal integrating 
of awarenesses. So far we have spoken 
of new awarenesses created in the person 
through expanding fellow feeling, emerg- 
ing self-feeling and interaction with the 
world. Thrown together in one human 
personality, these various awarenesses 
(felt qualities and meanings) will conflict 
with, cancel out, and destroy one an- 
other unless some way can be found for 
rendering them mutually supporting an 
vivifying. To the degree that awareness¢eS 
of the personality are segregated from 
one another or antagonistic to one an- 
other, personality suffers the sickness of 
incapacitation and unproductiveness;!* It 
may even be driven to the extremes © 
high mania and deep depression, © 
sadism and masochism, of self-inflatio™ 
and self-depreciation, of retreat into 2U- 
tistic pleasure followed by inanity, ap? 
thy, and drift. The compartmentalizing: 
dissociating, and disintegrating of the 

18 See the works of Harry Stack Sullivan- 
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various units of human awareness are 
fatal to human living; for that living is a 
moving ahead, a growing unity, integra- 
tion, and integrity. This integrity, which 
must be maintained through all the vicis- 
situdes of actions and values if human 
life in the psychic sense is to be fruitful 
and to multiply, is the essence of charac- 
ter. 

How is such integrity achieved? Partly 
through conscious, verbal, and logical 
analysis and synthesis, which can iron out 
the contradictions and mend the gaps in 
our awarenesses. Synthesis in qualities 
and meanings can be facilitated by sur- 
vey and comprehensive courses in the 
schools; by broad courses like history, 
geography, anthropology, and philoso- 
phy; and by sympathetic, flexible, and 
broad-minded teachers, whatever their 
subject. Such synthesis is an accomplish- 
ment of sound psychotherapy. But as 
personal integration is primarily esthetic, 
that is, has to do with feelings, a major 
method of integration is a non-conscious 
one; the personality, having gathered 
awarenesses, must renounce overt effort 
SO as to permit these awarenesses to in- 
cubate and mature in full quality and 
meaning, and to allow the non-conscious 
Creative processes to dominate and mold 
disparate, divergent, and unformed tend- 
encies into an organic whole. If these 
and other conditions are properly pro- 
vided, what follows is a novel insight 
Which often bursts on its recipient with 
intuitive certainty. This new integration 
In turn must be tested by its conse- 
quences, broken up and modified as the 
personality goes forward in action to new 
awarenesses and new disequilibriums. The 
test must always be a wider integration, 
namely, the critical consensus of others 
as in transactions this is fitted to the fluid 
demands of things and events. 

% Men deprived of the means of attain- 


ing such integrity, yet driven by need 
for it, will resort to specious integrities 
and pathological substitutes—the mono- 
lithic moralist, immured against the sub- 
tleties of sense and feeling and the grada- 
tions of scrupulous decision; the “ab- 
stracted” man, divorced from the fullness 
and variety of concrete response; the sen- 
suous man, licensing himself to be im- 
molated; the imperial militarist, com- 
manding all before him, leveling all re- 
calcitrance and dissent, unbendingly stern 
with himself as with others, since twoness 
is treason and uniqueness an enemy’s plot. 
But such temporary unities will crumble. 

5. The external or social integrating 
of awarenesses. The integration or in- 
tegrity of individual personality pro- 
gresses as man feels what others feel, feels 
his own needs, and brings the two to- 
gether in working alongside others, inter- 
weaving his abilities and actions as these 
are exerted on common problems in a 
common world. Personal integration has 
sustaining roots in social integration, 
which in turn sinks roots for sustenance 
in the natural world. But personal in- 
tegrity has its psychic side, proceeding 
smoothly and growing strong because 
the individual internalizes a “generalized 
other,” appraises himself from the per- 
spective of a beloved community, feels 
that he is cherished in his community, 
and finds significance and animating pur- 
pose from his role in history and in the 
community of the universe. 

When an individual loses this sense of 
importance in the eyes of significant 
others, when hostile rejection and excom- 
munication, indifference and neglect, un- 
loving indulgence and overprotectiveness 
break his creative tie with his com- 
munity—when, in a word, his individual 
dignity is violated because his valued 
role in the drama of history is denied— 
then he will respond with delinquency, 
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crime, cynicism, suicide, or any of the 
other forms of antisocial behavior. Ma- 
turity is not measured by whether a 
person is in perfect agreement with his 
local or national community; “to be a 
man is to be a non-conformist,” and only 
the man who is loyal to his own crea- 
tivity can be truly loyal to his country. 
Maturity is measured rather by whether 
a person is in the process of progressing 
from relatively narrow, simple, and 
superficial relations with others to rela- 
tively wide, complex, and rich relations 
with others—whether the society with 
whom one creatively interacts is expand- 
ing in space and time and radiating in 
new quality and meaning. As Raup and 
others have pointed out, the “canon of 
adequacy” in all practical decisions is 
“the advancing and developing com- 
munity of persuasion”!4—which means 
not absolute homogeneity of thought 
and feeling but rather deepening “con- 
sensus” or common feeling underlying 
_ men’s differences and rendering these 
differences intelligible, communicable, 
manageable, and mutually vivifying 
rather than impoverishing and destruc- 
tive. 

When such dynamic consensus or 
social integration fails, the good of life 
crystallizes or corrodes. Ostracism, seg- 
Tegation, apathy, withdrawal, com- 
promise, subordination and parasitism, 
exploitation and manipulation, open an- 
tagonism—these are but some of the 
social relations that arise when develop- 
ing consensus fails. When men are per- 
sistently frustrated, injured, or otherwise 
unsuccessful in progressively interweav- 
ing their emergent strands of awareness 
and interest with the strands of aware- 
ness in others, they will. cast about in 


14R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Ken- 
neth D. Benne, and B. Othanel Smith, The Im- 
provement of Practical Intelligence (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950), p. 157- 


compulsive desperateness for ways of 
satisfying their root need—creative de- 
velopment in concert with others. And in 
their search men will hit upon and cling 
to all the spurious forms of satisfaction, 
the individual and social neuroses and 
psychoses, choosing this or that bypath 
or blind alley as temperament and en- 
vironment dictate, and holding to this or 
that substitute as long as no other path is 
open. Thus both ruler and ruled, ex- 
ploiter and exploited, lacking social unity 
yet requiring it, will turn in their ex- 
tremity to a dictator, a bureaucracy, 2 
police, an imperial army, overseers of 
morality and patriotism, and other agents 
of repression intended to anathematiz¢e 
variety and to punish the heresy of new- 
ness, to effect an external integration of 
individuals and social groups already 
alienated from one another because spon- 
taneous, autonomous, and interpersonal 
unification has miscarried. Yet in such 
crises these external plasters on the body 
politic do not heal; indeed they some- 
times aggravate the internal disease. 

Mankind’s problem of living together 
in this way, of interweaving progressively 
these awarenesses, grows daily more 
urgent; for while the world population 
continues to increase at the rate of 23 
million per year, and while economic 
forces drive the world’s peoples into 
closer interdependence, man’s power 
(for good or evil) increases at an even 
greater rate. Thus far we as a nation and 
as a world have not succeeded in finding 
social ways of transforming these vast 
physical and biological energies for the 
release of the life-value and the conse- 
quent fulfillment of man. 


ANALYSIS OF MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Is this life-value, in fact, the ground 
and source of all values, moral, spiritual 
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and religious? What is the sanction for 
the life-value? 

The report of the Educational Policies 
Commission lists and explains ten major 
“moral and spiritual values upon which 
the American people as a whole have 
agreed to manage their individual lives 
and their corporate activities, including 
their public schools.” 15 These values, it 
maintains, are, along with other values, 
the rightful aims of education in our 
American democracy. 

Let us briefly analyze some of these 
values, attempting to translate them into 
the terms of our analysis and to show 
that each is a product or creation of the 
fivefold life-value set forth. 

1. “Human personality,” along with 
human culture, is the basic unit or 
macrocosm of value in our analysis. Put 
otherwise, personality is the cell and so- 
ciety is the neighboring cells in the tissue 
of living; the exchange of materials be- 
tween the cells—between contemporaries 
or successive generations—is the culture. 
That is, the cells thrive in the “culture” 
of interactive processes, provided these 
processes create and sustain value. Hu- 
manly speaking, these processes are both 
material and psychic. In this par- 
ticular analysis, we have neglected the 
material processes and have concentrated 
on the psychic—that is, on quality, feel- 
ing, awareness, perspective, meaning, and 
symbols. 

We therefore agree with the NEA Re- 
port that personality as a value is “fun- 
damental” to all other values; but in our 
view it is not of “supreme importance,” 
as the report maintains, since personality 
is, in the original instance, created, and 
later, ceaselessly re-created, by some- 
thing deeper and more valuable, namely 
by the life-value itself. The new-born 


15 Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Shools, p. 18. 


infant, void of language, mind, and per- 
sonality, naked of all cultural clothing, 
barely able at first to respond to the min- 
istrations of others, has merely potential 
for personality with all its tools and 
habiliments. To be sure, it acquires per- 
sonality and seems to grow and break 
free of its humble origins; but when it 
becomes an adult isolate it from all 
human association and communication, 
or let it suffer persistent repudiation at 
the hands of others, and observe what 
happens. It will fall into absurd, eccen- 
tric, incoherent, unrealistic, and even- 
tually disintegrating ways of feeling and 
thinking and behaving, perhaps in time 
becoming a raving maniac, a babbling 
paranoid, or a schizophrenic sunk in 
torpor. 

Personality as we now understand it 
has these two dimensions: the cross-sec- 
tional set of awarenesses, more or less 
integrated with one another, with others, 
and with the world round about through 
what Dewey has called “transactions”; 
and the creative source of personality, 
the life-value, which is forever trans- 
forming those awarenesses and transac- 
tions in the direction of me~e feeling, 
subtler feeling, more order, «nd finer 
order. And this depth-dimension of per- 
sonality and society is something that 
lies beyond our complete control and 
prediction, though we can discover and 
control those conditions which may re- 
lease or obstruct its creative working. 

2. “Moral responsibility” means per- 
sonal responsiveness to values and to the 
means for achieving these values. And 
responsiveness means sensitivity to others 
and to the world, as well as the capacity 
for action which is self-initiated. How is 
moral responsibility developed? Only, 
we maintain, as the fivefold value can 
do its work of expanding fellow feeling, 
evoking emergent felt need, clarifying 
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awareness and completing experimenta- 
tion, integrating the parts of personality 
with itself, and integrating personality 
with others. The scope of what we ap- 
preciate and can do widens only as we 
undergo these five phases of creation. 
And the individual autonomy which has 
been so carefully cherished in the Ameri- 
can tradition—the spontaneity, origin- 
ality, initiative, bold vision, and daring 
enterprise—is the outcome of creative 
social relations which man maintains with 
his fellows and the rest of his environ- 
ment. Americans have failed to see that, 
because they have not understood that 
society and the individual are poles in the 
process of our cultural life. Respect for 
the dignity of personality must be main- 
tained not because particular personali- 
ties (as created values) are ends in them- 
selves, but because they are the media 
and means for the life-value of creativity; 
they should be encouraged in the making 
of autonomous decisions not because 
their answers will have a kind of pri- 
vate, privileged finality insulated from 
social criticism and practical testing, but 
because their perspectives contribute 
uniquely to the advancing consensus and 
cooperation of mankind. 

3. “Institutions as the servants of men” 
is a value almost axiomatic in our culture, 
but the value is sometimes more honored 
in the saying than in the doing because 
of our narrow and atomistic view of the 
human personality. When we say that 
personality is an intrinsic value for which 
institutions are instruments or servants, 
we artificially separate individuals from 
their organized and collective ways of 
behaving and so tend to make impossible 
the necessary social change. It is true that 
any organized and perduring set of social 
relations, such as the family, school, or 
church should, with all its heart and soul 
and mind and strength, serve as the chan- 


nel or carrier of the life-value; in this 
sense institutions should provide the op- 
portunities and equipment, the preroga- 
tives, rights, and duties necessary for the 
individual to reach his optimum fulfill- 
ment. But this is another way of saying 
that men who participate in such insti- 
tutions are compelled by the nature of 
the life-value—the one categorical im- 
perative—to search out and bring to pass 
conditions for the release of this life- 
value. Institutional democracy, in the 
sense of full participation of all involved 
in decision-making and its consequences, 
is justified, and authoritarianism stands 
condemned, not merely because de- 
mocracy conduces to independent and 
liberated individuals but because it pro- 
motes and propels the goods of human 
history generally and in the long run. 

4. “Common consent” is a value con- 
sidered earlier in this discussion. Nothing 
of importance in human living can be 
undertaken, tested, or achieved unless it 
begins and ends in the intelligent and un- 
coerced community of persuasion of 
men.1® One of man’s distinctive marks iS 
his capacity to cope with conflict peace- 
ably, that is, through the mediating and 
sublimating power of symbols; and a vast 
amount of data assembled by biologists, 
the most recent and popular of them 
being M. F. Ashley Montagu, demon- 
strates conclusively that the evolution of 
the higher forms of life is accompanied 
by the evolution of cooperative ways of 
feeling, thinking, and behaving. 

We have nothing in common unless 
we first have it in our feelings: consent, 
consensus, sympathy. Group action be- 
gins with, reinforces, and is tested by 
such sympathy. The “coherence” test 
for the truth of ideas in common sens 
science, and philosophy ultimately rest 
on such fellow feeling; science and phi- 

16 R, Bruce Raup, op. cit. 
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losophy refine such feelings and thus 
prepare the way for the widening and 
deepening of consensus. We grow in our 
fellow feeling not because we want to or 
set out to, but because we are caught 
up in existential situations where the 
creativity of life forces us to feel what 
others feel, to feel our own needs, to 
clarify our feelings, and to integrate our 
feelings within ourselves and with the 
selves of others. 

The current concern for what we 
Americans or Westerners have in com- 
mon is salutary; only by exploring those 
areas of shared awareness, action, and 
value can we round out otherwise bizarre 
individual biases and avoid hopeless 
conflict and fragmentation. Scientific 
method, or the method of refined con- 
sensus, is the method of making our 
feelings public through social symbols 
and social experimentations. It is the 
method of democracy. But the grave 
danger is that we may arrest our search 
short of the deepest levels of human 
community. It may be that we in the 
West share the value, say, of “indi- 
vidualism”; but what of the common 
values of all men, of men as men? And 
is there not a dynamic consensus among 
all men throughout the world regarding 


values? 
Hence, if by “common consent” is 


meant some particular level of attained 
fellow feeling, we must admit that such 
consent is a secondary and created value; 
while if the term means a dynamic and 
clarified (intelligent) consensus, we agree 
that it is ultimate, since it is what we have 
been upholding as the life-value. 

5. In our scheme, “devotion to truth” 
is a value because truth is a good gener- 
ated by the process of creativity and in 
turn can be used to forward that process. 
Scholars have come to deify that par- 
Sicular value to which their profession 


is devoted, separating it from its natural 
matrix, functions, and consequences and 
thereby distorting its genuine value. In 
the technical sense, truth as an attribute 
of propositions which meet certain 
rational-empirical tests is a relatively late 
arrival on the historical horizon. As 
devotees of knowledge, we inherit from 
the Greeks, who first isolated truth as 
a distinct value, the notion of truth as 
an ultimate human value. But as teachers 
and dealers in ideas, we are apt to forget 
its setting and to exaggerate its impor- 
tance. Truth as a created value comes 
into being only as the human creature, 
sensitized by others and by the world of 
events, begins to feel an unmet need in 
himself and follows the lead of this new 
feeling out into the world of nature and 
society, clarifying awarenesses and en- 
gaging in those transactions which he 
anticipates will satisfy the need. The per- 
spective which he originally has concern- 
ing events and expectations is what is 
verified or literally made true or false. 
Such truth, once created, may in turn 
serve as an instrument facilitating further 
creative adjustment. If it is set down in 
a book, “inbalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life,” it can 
have no potency and no life whatsoever 
unless it becomes embodied in the feel- 
ings and experimentings of a living hu- 
man being—that is to say, it must be 
communicated and put to work, it must 
be caught up and used in the process of 
creative transformation. 

Truths are of many kinds: cosmic and 
commonplace, concrete and abstract, 
poetic and scientific, crude and refined, 
trivial and important, shallow and pro- 
found. In any given case it may be diffi- 
cult to judge which truth is trivial and 
which important. But we are certain the 
Commission would judge that a concern 
for truths about what is of supreme 
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value in human living is generally more 
important than a concern for truths con- 
cerning old coins or the rules of canasta; 
and that, similarly, truths concerning the 
conditions which may nurture or restrict 
creative development are generally more 
important than those which are irrelevant 
to this life-purpose. Of course many 
scholars would deny this, or would at 
least deny that the question of important 
truths versus unimportant truths can 
be legislated in advance, since we do 
not know what is of supreme importance 
for human living; and they would insist 
on their right to go on teaching what 
they please and investigating what per- 
sonal whim or private profit might dic- 
tate. Yet the same scholars and teachers, 
agnostics in the field of value, go on as- 
suming, as the Report points out, that 
some things are more important than 
others, while refusing to find out what in 
fact is of ruling human importance. They 
insist on freedom to seek truths, without 
realizing that such freedom entails a 
responsibility to the creative source and 
ultimate test and justification of all truths. 

We agree with the Commission that 
“the human mind should be liberated by 
access to information and opinion’1, 
but we would add that genuine human 
liberation occurs not only when the 
channels of communication of thought 
and feeling are kept open, but also when 
the individual personality feels a need 
and follows the tendency of his action 
until his awareness of himself and his 
existential situation is clarified; when 
fecling and knowledge are made relevant 
to the satisfying of his need; when ade- 
quate physical and social means are ac- 
cessible; and when decision is made and 
action is undertaken in line with the ulti- 
mate directive of human living. 


17 Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools, p. 23. 


The Commission Report goes on to 
list five other values—respect for ex- 
cellence, moral equality, brotherhood, 
the pursuit of happiness, and spiritual 
enrichment. Lack of space prevents trans- 
lation of these values into the terms of 
the theory of value we have presented, 
but the foregoing analysis of the first five 
values listed by the Commission may 
serve to indicate what course further 
analysis would take. 


EVIDENCE AND SANCTION 
FOR THE LIFE-VALUE 

Two questions remain. The first is: 
What is the evidence for the sovereignty 
of the life-value we have described? In 
other words, on what grounds are we to 
believe that this and not something else is 
of supreme importance for men and 
commands, or ought to command, their 
allegiance in work and play, in war and 
peace, in knowledge, in art, in success 
and failure? 

Full documentation for our case is im- 
possible here, but the evidence assem- 
bled in recent years by anthropologists, 
sociologists, social psychologists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, economists, his- 
torians, aestheticians, semanticists, stu- 
dents of religion, and others—insofar as 
such evidence conforms to the canons 
of adequate inquiry—would tend to sub- 
stantiate the claims we have been making. 
To mention only one line of evidence, 
the work of Horney, Fromm, and Sulli- 
van shows clearly that as the life-process 
of creativity operates freely and fully, 
unconstricted by inhibitions and over- 
reactions from within or by interferences 
and deprivations from without, person- 
ality flourishes in its capacity to feel 
vividly, to know the world widely, and 
to act effectively. On the other hand, 
blockage of this process issues in the loss 
of affect, the shrinkage of knowledge: 
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and the desolate, ruined wastes of human 
destructiveness. 

A final question: What is the sanction 
for this life-value? What impels men to 
follow it and to give it priority? 

The answer lies in the nature of man 
himself, and in the nature of his culture 
or civilization.1§ For the life-process de- 
scribed here is what makes man man. 
Hence man must follow and prefer it. 
The sanction is “internal” to man, to use 
John Stuart Mill’s word, since what men 
most deeply and wholeheartedly desire 
is what is truly desirable. But the sanction 
is also external, since man is what he is 
and values what he values only as his 
living community works, creatively, to 
transform him. The sanction is the grow- 
ing consensus of men throughout the 
planet, as they look upon the common 
creativity of their existence and find it 
good. 

But why do so many men not live 
this way, and indeed seem to prefer to 
walk in the ways of wickedness? Why 
are there so many who hate good and 
love evil? Our answer is that such natures 
are an aberration of human nature, de- 
formed from their original goodness by 
an environment that has not permitted 
them to develop their genuine nature 
and native value sense; that, as Fromm 
says, “to crave that which is harmful 
is the very essence of mental sickness” 19; 
and that, because every personality con- 
tinually though blindly strives toward 
integration with himself and others and 
the world, such natures will turn from 
their perversions, once given the oppor- 
tunity and the means to do so, and will 
choose creative growth over the forms 
of unproductiveness and destruction. 


18 See N. P. Jacobson, “The Problem of Civili- 


zation,” Ethics, October, 1952, pp. 14-32. 
19Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New 
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THE LIFE-VALUE, 
RELIGION, AND EDUCATION 


Many ramifications of the subject re- 
main unexplored. The thesis of this dis- 
cussion has been that the fundamental 
value that‘underlies the common values 
of our democratic heritage as well as of 
our common life, and therefore the value 
which should rightly direct the course 
of our common schools, is the life-value 
of creativity. It also contends that this 
same generic value undergirds the great 
innovating religious experiences of man- 
kind and is presupposed in all the major 
religious formulations concerning value. 
The founders of the world’s principal 
religions had, each in his own way, a new 
and unique insight into this life-value, 
or some aspect of it; and, we maintain, 
the life-value itself was working through 
each founder to generate such insight and 
the distinctive historic community flow- 
ing from it. 

If religion is thus interpreted as the 
common existential ground of all faiths 
and creeds—if religion is interpreted in 
its original sense as a binding force, 
namely, as the attempt of men to find and 
exalt the life-value of creativity common 
to all men, striven after by all men, and 
especially striven after by some in the 
historic religions—then it would not be 
difficult to show how the vexing prob- 
lem of religion and education can be 
solved by giving this ultimate religious 
value the right of way in tke schools. 
Indeed, Ward Madden does just this in 
his perceptive book Religious Values in 
Education.° To the extent that the pub- 
lic school makes sovereign, in all its de- 
liberations and actions, this creative life- 
value (apart from any particular secular 
or ecclesiastical formulation of the value), 
it is, we contend, religious in both quality 
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of striving and character of achievement. 

But some, perhaps many, would not 
accept this apparent restriction on the 
meaning of religion, since that term for 
many includes the supernatural as well as 
the natural, the private as well as the 
public, the interpreted as well as the 
factual. The Commission, in fact, accepts 
this separation of the religious from the 
moral and spiritual; and we agree with 
it in its belief that “a common education 
consistent with the American concept of 
freedom of religion . . . must be derived, 
not from some synthetic pathwork of 
many religious views, but rather from 
the moral and spiritual values which are 
shared by the members of all religious 
faiths.”*? We further agree that “such 
education has profound religious signifi- 
cance,”*? though the Commission in this 
statement seems, like Plato with poetry, 
to be admitting religion back into the 
schools and suggesting what has been 
maintained throughout this discussion, 
that the ground of religious value-experi- 


21 Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 


Schools, p. 6. 
22 Ibid. 
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ence is the same ground as that for moral 
and spiritual values. 

Until such time as the divisiveness of 
arguments centering around the meaning 
of religion can be resolved, it will be 
necessary to appeal to the common sense, 
common feeling, and common intelli- 
gence of men in determining what they 
truly hold in common and what truly 
holds them in community—in determin- 
ing what common value or values shall 
provide the directive for the common 
school. So long as religion is identified 
with private perspective rather than with 
public fact, agreement in matters of the 
values of religious experience seems im- 
possible; but if religion has to do with 
what unifies men, as Tolstoi defined it, 
the religious problem becomes, in prin- 
ciple, solvable, because it becomes ame- 
nable to public inquiry and test. And 
whether the abstract description given 
here is incomplete or altogether in error 
can itself be decided only as genera- 
tions of men feeling, thinking, experi- 
menting, and reaching toward a wider 
and richer consensus can prove it or 
improve it in accordance with what is, in 
concrete fact, of ultimate value. 
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Across a Placement Desk 


ARTHUR V. LINDEN 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER IN CHARGE OF FIELD RELATIONS AND PLACEMENT, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Wis price does prepared profes- 
sional educational personnel com- 
mand today? In comparison with some 
ten or fifteen years ago, a very high 
price indeed. 

Why? Because there is a serious 
shortage of such personnel in every field. 
The “seller” no longer has to sell; rather 
the prospective buyer must “sell” himself 
and his school system or institution. 

Despite the “evidence” of so-called 
“studies” of supply and demand, short- 
ages exist in every field. Truly, the days 
of drought are upon us. 

Many national, state and local “studies” 
point to a possible oversupply of educa- 
tional personnel in many fields. These 
Studies are fallacious on at least two 
counts. First, and this is their basic 
fallacy, they are quantitative and not 
qualitative. In their simplest form they 
he on 3 certain number of positions to 

se oe , = then “show” that the num- 
aens be uates in a particular state or 
positions a than the number of vacant 
hiscona pa there is no shortage: 
dis carne sion omits consideration of 
ioi of A crag factor in the selec- 
didates T nnel, the quality of the 
can sa ates. Those graduates from the top 
section of a class can always be placed. 
But consider those in the lower qualita- 
tive brackets. “Ah! There’s the rub!” 
Some of them cannot possibly be placed 
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in the positions for which they have 
prepared, and some (too many perhaps) 
cannot be placed at all. 

Second, these “studies” assume that 
any person graduating from an institu- 
tion with a major in Education is thereby 
a “supply” person and hence a potential 
teacher. This is just not so. Students are 
classified as majors in Education for 
many reasons. It is convenient, perhaps, 
to classify them thus because the institu- 
tion is designated as a state teachers col- 
lege or a state college of education. 

Let’s face the facts. The day is gone 
when institutions so designated carry out 
solely that implied purpose of preparing 
teachers. Today, regardless of name, 
more and more state teachers colleges and 
state colleges of education are all-purpose 
colleges, serving the increasing need for 
an expansion of general college education. 

Thus, many a student classified as a 
major in Education has no intention of 
ever becoming a teacher. That student 
is merely seeking a college degree. But 
in the so-called “studies” he is considered 
a potential teacher and thus a “supply” 

erson. Further, these “studies” assume 
that because a student has definitely de- 
cided to enter the teaching profession, 
he is therefore available as a “supply” 

erson who will help to balance the “de- 
mand” column. 

This assumption can be and often is 
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false. Many factors enter the picture. 
Geographic location, home ties, personal 
relationships, and problems of race and 
religion are just a few. The following 
“musing” points up, perhaps rather 
facetiously, how important these factors 
are in determining availability. It was 
prepared as one of a series dealing with 
the headaches of a person at a placement 
desk. 


Parents ARE nice people, but why can’t 
they keep their hands off the professional 
lives of their children? 

I have found a young and inexperienced, 
but a really promising potential teacher. I 
treasure that find. I rub my hands in glee. 
Superintendent Jones, I remember, wants a 
young person like this one. And, assuming 
a cloak and dagger role, I tip off Super- 
intendent Jones. 

What happens? 

Jones gets in touch with the candidate. In 
a beguiling manner, he sells the candidate 
on the merits of the Smithville system as 
a place in which to begin a teaching career. 
He calls me and thanks me for my tip. 

But somehow the candidate never reaches 
Smithville. Why? 

The candidate has spoken enthusiastically 
to Mom and Dad. Says Mom, “But dear, 
that’s too far away! We won’t see you for 
weeks!” Says Dad, “It’s up to you, but why 
don’t you teach right here at home? I know 
some people who know the president of 
the school board, and I’m sure he’ll find a 
place for you somewhere in town.” If the 
candidate insists on Smithville, Mom bursts 
into tears, and Dad shrugs his shoulders as 
if to say, “See what you're doing to your 
Mother?” 

And so the candidate gives up, Jones loses 
a swell potential teacher, and I am in the 
doghouse. 


In my more dour moments, I favor 
legislation which would take all children 
out from under the influence and control 
of their parents at the age of eighteen. 
Perhaps home life would be a little un- 
happy, but the lives of placement people 
would certainly be happier. 


Would it be heresy to suggest that in 
addition to all the work being done in 
selling good educational programs, im- 
portant bond issues, and new building 
programs, more work might be done 
toward selling the idea of teaching as 
a profession? 

Shouldn’t it be pointed out that a real 
professional person goes where the best 
professional job can be done? Shouldn’t 
parents be reminded that in this day and 
age people no longer travel by mule team 
and covered wagon, but by means of 
transportation which connects the home 
base with almost any part of the country 
within a few hours? 

A skeptic naturally asks, “Will our 
young, capable, well-prepared but in- 
experienced potential teachers accept this 
idea?” 

Placement people believe they will. 
Too often I have had a young person 
come into the office and tearfully protest, 
“Td love to go to Smithville, but Mom 
and Dad won't let me!” 

Studies of supply and demand should 
be made, to be sure, but they should 
recognize the factors of quality and 
availability. If they do not, these studies 
represent merely the laborious juggling 
of figures. Figures are boring to many 
people, but when used alone as basic evi- 
dence in studies of supply and demand 
they can be, and often are, misleading 
in their implications. 

To an employer they may imply that 
he should have no difficulty in filling his 
prospective vacancies. To a candidate, 
well- or ill-prepared, they may imply 
that he should have no trouble in finding 
just the position he wants. To people in 
the field of placement, however, these 
figures merely represent some data which, 
when made available, will add to their 
headaches. “Why,” asks an employer, 
“can’t I get all the people I want? Smith’s 


— 
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study shows there is an oversupply of 
people in this particular field!” “Why,” 
wonders a candidate, “can’t I get the job 
I want? Jones’s study shows there is a 
terrific shortage of people in my field!” 

No one blames the employer for his 
outburst, but someone should blame 
Smith for the implications of his study. 
Many of the candidates statistically rep- 
resenting his “oversupply” would not, by 
qualitative standards, be acceptable to an 
employer, even if those candidates were 
available. 

No one blames the candidate either. 
He wants a job. Jones says there are 
many jobs available. But . . . the candidate 
wants a job subject to a number of con- 
ditions. And Jones does not and perhaps 
cannot segregate the limiting factors of 
availability. 

All this is by way of introduction. 
Now let's be specific. What is the 
personnel situation so far as various fields 
and levels are concerned? 


JUST PLAIN “SCHOOL TEACHING” 


Superintendents these days do not 
merely ask for a teacher; they plead for 
one. Or two. Or a dozen. To be sure, 
the demand varies a bit from field to 
field. Summed up, however, the picture 
1S one of extreme shortage. 


Primary and elementary teachers 


Candidates in these fields can almost 
Se their own price. One superin- 
(M ent says, “At this stage of the game 

ay) I know I will need at least 46 
elementary teachers in September.” An- 
other one says, “I will need some 125 OF 
150 teachers for the fall.” And still an- 
other one says, “As it looks now, we are 
going to need for September at least 350 
new people in the element grades.” 

As a result of such fantastic demands, 
Placement people are thinking of adopt- 


ing a new convention technique. Once 
upon a time they were delighted to talk 
with a superintendent who wanted “an” 
elementary teacher. They welcomed a 
chance to discuss specific requirements. 
Those days are gone forever! 

Today, placement people are thinking 
of having “sandwich-man” boards pre- 
pared. The boards would read, “Brother, 
we love you. BUT ... we have no ele- 
mentary teachers! Now, what else can 
we talk to you about?” 

Teachers are desperately needed on 
the elementary level. 


High school teachers 


Probably no area in the professional 
teaching constellation has been treated 
with more condescension than the high 
school. A few years ago any person who 
even thought of entering such a teaching 
field as history or English was looked 
upon as a potential candidate for a 
mental ward. Those fields, it was said, 
were hopelessly overloaded with can- 
didates. 

The picture is different today. A seri- 
ous shortage exists in high school areas, 
many of which, according to “studies,” 
have an oversupply. The members of the 
National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association met a few months ago. At 
this meeting, countless placement per- 
sons bemoaned the fact that they had no 
candidates available in the so-called 
academic fields of history, English, math- 
matics, or science, to say nothing of 
Latin. 

We acutely need more well-prepared 
high school teachers. 


Teachers for special fields 


With such a, dearth existing in these 
academic fields, picture the situation in 
the special fields—home economics, for 
example, or business education, or art, 
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or education of the exceptional child; 
not to mention school librarians or school 
nurses. To these fields could be added 
teachers of remedial reading, speech cor- 
rectionists, dental hygienists, and school 
psychologists. 

The shortages here may be due to two 
factors: first, a belated recognition of the 
importance of these fields in a complete 
school program, and second, the heavy 
technical requirements which are set for 
qualification in these fields. 

Whatever the reasons, the shortages 
do exist. 


Teachers on the college level 


Here, to use market-report terminol- 
ogy, the situation is spotty. People quali- 
fied to help in the preparation of pro- 
spective teachers on the primary and ele- 
mentary levels are at a premium. In other 
areas the demand varies. In every area, 
however, a doctor’s degree is practically 
a requirement if a candidate is to receive 
any consideration at all. 

As placement people look at the area 
of college teaching, they are concerned 
with two factors which seem to loom 
large in the final decisions of college ad- 
ministrators. First, these administrators 
seem jittery as to the future. Placement 
people use the term “an ‘if’ inquiry” to 
describe calls which openly state or 
otherwise imply that a position will be 
filled “if” enrollments hold up, or “if” 
requested budgets are approved. Place- 
ment péople all over the country agree 
that during the past few years they have 
handled a larger number of “if” calls 
than ever before. 

Second, college administrators are re- 
luctant to fill positions at top levels. The 
rank offered has increasingly become that 
of an instructorship or an assistant pro- 
fessorship. Whether this tendency re- 
flects a concern for a budget, or whether 


it is a throwback to the old “carrot on a 
stick” technique, placement people do 
not know. All they know is that the 
ranks offered to new candidates are be- 
ing stepped down. 

With these reservations, college teach- 
ers are in demand. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The field of school administration in- 
cludes such people as superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, directors of in- 
struction, curriculum coordinators, di- 
rectors of audio-visual services, direc- 
tors of personnel, business managers, at- 
tendance officers; in fact all of the high 
brass, the top echelon—those who must 
answer to the public for the success oF 
failure of a school system. 

The word “administration” carries 4 
powerful connotation—sometimes that of 
a dream-like and greener pasture on the 
other side of the fence. Many people 
would like to graze in that greener pas- 
ture. A classroom teacher, disillusioned, 
and perhaps a little older than she will 
admit, feels that she has a far greater 
contribution to make than can be made 
in her present post. A young man sud- 
denly discovers that he must have more 
money to support his family. 

To that teacher, and to that young 
man, only one field seems to offer the 
opportunities they seck—the field of ad- 
ministration. 

Are administrative posts available? 
Yes, they are! 


School Superintendencies 


Are such posts open? Yes, they 2° 
As a matter of fact, far more posts are 
open than there are potential candidates 
for them. 

Superintendencies may be classified 
roughly into three groups. First there 
is the large city, or the smaller commU~ 
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nity which believes in selecting none but 
the very best personnel. Such communi- 
ties demand top men; men with experi- 
ence in comparable communities. These 
are not easy to find. Many times the 
person desired will not move. His dis- 
interest arises from a number of factors. 
The salary differential, for example, may 
be one of but a few thousand dollars, 
and the man will not move for that dif- 
ferential, “Uncle Sam,” says he, “takes 
the difference anyway.” Or the man has 
a home. He has ties in the community. 
And many times his good wife will say, 
“Don’t you even look at that thing. I’m 
sick and tired of packing and moving.” 
It is not always easy to fill top posts with 
men having all the qualifications sought. 
Second, at the other end of the scale 
there are those communities which, be- 
cause of size, location, or other factors 
must limit their search for a chief ad- 
ministrator to a less experienced group 
of candidates. Here the young, prospec- 
tive, and so often inexperienced person, 
enters the picture. Is there a chance for 
him? Yes, a good chance, provided he 
will recognize and accept certain limit- 
ing factors. The community may be 
small. It may be a little off the beaten 
Path so far as location is concerned. The 
salary may not be as high as that the 
Candidate could make were he to remain 
in straight classroom teaching. 
ae are other problems, too. For 
children om or two or three. young 
my chil dens started school. Should 
testarea dl says the neophyte, “have 
nity?” Durin er again in a new commu- 
ee 4 g the first decade of their 
professional careers, the men going into 
this level of administrative activity must 
realize that they cannot have any real 
permanency but must make several moves 
before they reach the next higher level. 
Men seeking their first superintendency 


can usually find it, provided they do not 
expect the impossible. 

Third, there are the middle-sized com- 
munities. These sometimes pose a real 

roblem. Members of placement office 
staffs often talk to boards of education 
representing middle-sized communities. 
They are immediately told by a board 
that the city wants a man from either 
(a) a larger community or (b) a com- 
munity like their own. When a place- 
ment man asks why a candidate from 
either (a) or (b) should move to this 
new city, he is immediately suspect. He 
tries to suggest a younger man, but is 
told that such a man would not be ac- 
ceptable. He returns to his office, bites 
his fingernails, and asks, “What do we 
do now?” 

As placement men see the picture, 
boards of education in these middle-level 
communities must make a decision, They 
must either step up their salaries to the 
point where an experienced man will, 
for financial reasons, be interested, or 
they must be willing to consider a young 
man on the way up to whom that type 
of community represents a real challenge. 

Are superintendencies open? Yes. 


High school principalships 


For top-level and middle-level posi- 
tions the picture here is very similar to 
that of the superintendency. Qualified 
people are difficult to find. 

For the young man seeking his first 
principalship the going is a little rougher. 
There is heavy competition. A superin- 
tendent who can consider a beginner for 
his high school principal lays himself 
open to heavy criticism when he goes 
outside of his own staff to find the per- 
son he wants. On that staff there are 
bound to be several younger men who 
want that principalship. To be sure, they 
do not have any experience, but neither 
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does the outsider. “So why,” the argu- 
ment goes, “take him rather than one 
of us?” 

It may seem naive to suggest it, but 
for the younger and inexperienced man 
his decision with respect to a beginning 
position may involve a matter of princi- 
ple. 

“If,” says a young man, “Teachers 
College has fought for anything, it has 
fought for the concept of a decent high 
school program. This board and this 
superintendent would evidently never 
agree to such a program. Shall I, then, 
stay with my principles, or shall I lie to 
this board and to this superintendent, 
and, in order to get the job, agree with 
their principles?” 

About all anyone in a placement of- 
fice can say to a prospective but inex- 
perienced high school principal is, “Keep 
your bag packed and be ready to travel!” 
Sometimes that beginning principal, like 
the beginning superintendent, has to go 
pretty far away for his first post, but 
somehow or other it comes through, 
even though the going is a bit rough 
for awhile. 


Elementary school principalships 


This field is wide open. With an in- 
creasing number of children coming 
into elementary grades each year, and 
with new buildings mushrooming in 
community after community, elemen- 
tary principals are hard to find. One of 
the reasons for this is to be found in the 
requirements set by the prospective em- 
ployer. Placement people are told that a 
candidate for an elementary principal- 
ship must be “young,” that he must have 
had at least three or four years of admin- 
istrative experience, and that of course 
he must have had three or four years of 
teaching experience. These requirements 
just do not add up. 


In the judgment of placement people, 
the coming ranks of top elementary prin- 
cipals will not be composed of experi- 
enced men who move from one post to 
another, but rather of those young men 
now in classroom teaching situations 
who, by the results of that teaching and 
by advanced graduate study, have proved 
that they are professionally prepared for 
an elementary principalship. 


Administration in special fields 


While it may be unfair and perhaps 
difficult to generalize here, may it be 
said that prepared personnel for most of 
the special fields roughly included un- 
der administration are extremely diffi- 
cult to find? Positions are available for 
specialists, but meticulous qualifications 
must be met. Almost without exception, 
it should be added, a doctorate is a basic 
requirement for these positions. 


College administration 


As was pointed out in connection with 
college teaching, the picture for college 
administration, too, is a spotty one. 


Personnel for special services 


This is a broad category, running # 
wide gamut: executive secretaries for th!s 
or that organization; a leader for a new 
development fund; posts with UNESC 
or other national and internation? 
groups. Candidates in this broad area aT? 
expected to be experienced practitioners 
They are usually individualists, for €4¢ 
one brings a background of specializ4- 
tion. “al 
The foregoing has dealt with spec! 
areas. Running through any consider?” 
tion of the responsibilities for placeme? 
are several strands of professional COP“ 
cern that tie into every level and every 
area. Three are discussed in the follow” 
ing paragraphs. 
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SALARIES 


Several pertinent trends are observable 
in the matter of salaries. First, public 
school teaching salaries have reached a 
new high. In community after commu- 
nity, salary schedules have been revised 
many times and will probably be revised 
many more times. The revision has been 
and, unless economic disaster strikes, will 
always be upward. Which is all to the 
good. 

Perhaps it is not within the province 
of placement people to analyze or criti- 
cize these schedules. One comment, how- 
ever, has been made. It relates to the 
operation of these schedules as they af- 
fect younger men entering the teaching 
profession. Most schedules call for a se- 
ries of increments granted year after 
year. Usually these increments are equal 
in amount. While this plan is probably 
fair, it does work a hardship upon the 
beginning professional man. This man 
has responsibilities far different from 
those of the beginner some fifteen years 
ago. Then, he was probably single. To- 
day, he is probably married, and often 
carries the responsibility not only for a 
wife but for one or more children. 

He has chosen the teaching profession 
as the one to which he wants to devote 
himself, He enters it, but soon finds that 
thie increments, while good, are not suf- 
ficient to bring his salary within the first 
five or six years to the point where he 
can take care of his obligations. And so 
he is forced either to drop out of the 
profession or to try to supplement his 
salary by outside ‘activities which are 
bound to dissipate the energy which 
should be devoted entirely to his teach- 
ing task. Some placement people believe 
that far more younger men would be 
attracted to the profession and would 
Say in it if the early increments were 


larger. If this were the case, these place- 
ment people argue, young men would see 
that after some five or six years they 
would be in a fairly sound economic po- 
sition. 

Second, the differential between teach- 
ing and administrative salaries has be- 
come increasingly less. No argument pro 
or con on the merits of the case is at- 
tempted here, but two questions are 
raised: first, “What should this differen- 
tial be?”; second, “If teaching salaries 
have increased by a certain percentage, 
then why should not administrative sal- 
aries be increased by that same percent- 
age?” Regardless of the answer, the fact 
remains that these administrative salaries 
have not been so increased. 

Third, college salaries do not even 
begin to represent an increase compa- 
rable to that found in public school 
teaching salaries. Some of the quoted col- 
lege salaries would amaze many mem- 
bers of professional groups. It is a sad 
commentary that those professional peo- 
ple who are responsible for the prepara- 
tion of younger people receive, after 
many years of service, a salary far below 
that of the younger person who has just 
begun his professional career. 


AGE 


Youth must be served! Many public 
school systems today will not consider 
for a teaching position a candidate who 
is beyond forty years of age. Many will 
not consider such a candidate for even a 
responsible administrative position. Most 
of the reasons for such a policy rest upon 
the actuarial bases of retirement systems. 
Candidates who come into a system be- 
yond that age, it is argued, cannot retire 
at the required age limit and receive a 
sufficiently large retirement allowance to 
guarantee even a reasonable measure of 
financial security. 
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Placement people may inwardly ques- 
tion such an argument, but to them the 
customer is always right. He wants a 
candidate under forty. Let’s try to find 
one. 

This situation, however, is to an in- 
creasing extent becoming duplicated on 
the college level. While the same argu- 
ment is advanced here, placement peo- 
ple are inclined to dispute it a little more 
strongly. After having inquiry after in- 
quiry set such requirements as: “A 
young man in his thirties; must hold a 
doctor’s degree; should have had sev- 
eral years of public school teaching ex- 
perience and preferably a year or so of 
college teaching experience,” placement 
people rebel. They sometimes wonder 
whether the college administrator set- 
ting such requirements has been living 
in a vacuum for the past ten years, and 
whether that college administrator re- 
alizes the effect of World War II upon 
the potential supply of “young” men. 

Beyond that, however, placement peo- 
ple wonder whether such a “young” 
man, despite his brilliance, is the person 
who can really help “younger” people 
secure the preparation they need. It 
could be, they say, a case of the blind 
leading the blind. Surely there must be 
a place for the mature person who knows 
from firsthand experience the problems 
younger people will face, and the an- 
swers to some of those problems. 


RETIREMENT 


There are few situations more tragic 
today than the one faced by a profes- 
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sional person who, under the require- 
ments of age limits legally or otherwise 
determined, is forced to retire. The prob- 
lem is not one of what that person can 
do to occupy himself through his re- 
maining years; it is starkly and simply 
one of subsistence. He entered a retire- 
ment system in the days when a dollar 
was a dollar. He leaves that system today. 

What can he do? 

Every placement person in the coun- 
try has experienced case after case of the 
individual who comes to him asking 
whether somewhere there isn’t a college 
that can somehow use his experience. 
The salary need not be large, says that 
professional man, but merely enough to 
supplement a retirement allowance and 
permit him to live. 

Placement people do not wear their 
hearts on their sleeves. They do sin- 
cerely ask whether some place can be 
found for an individual, still mentally 
alert and physically able, so that he can 
give of his past experience to the younger 
people now preparing to enter the teach- 
ing profession. (Incidentally, some place- 
ment people raise that same question with 
respect to their own future.) ; 

It is hoped that this discussion will 
evoke answers to just a few of the ques- 
tions which are constantly asked © 
placement people. For example, “Shall ts 
continue my studies?” “Can I get a job? 
“Is it all worth while, anyway?” 

From a man behind a placement desk, 
the answer to these questions—in spite 
of some dark spots—is an unequivoc# 
“Yes!” 
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‘T= is a growing body of evidence 
that action research conducted by 
teachers in their own classrooms is an 
effective way to get new information 
about teaching and to improve the edu- 
cation of children. Most of the studies 
involving action research by teachers 
have been conducted by staffs of in- 
dividual schools or groups of interested 
teachers from the same school system 
with the help of local leaders or rep- 
Tesentatives of colleges and research in- 
stitutes. Teachers who have participated 
in. such studies report a number of ob- 
Stacles, including lack of skill in using 
action research techniques and inability 
to get consultant help when they really 
needed it. This suggests the need for 
More emphasis in programs of teacher 
education on helping classroom teachers 
gain skills that will enable them to study 
objectively their own teaching problems 
and to test systematically the effective- 
ness of proposed solutions. Colleges 
which offer evening or Saturday classes 
for in-service teachers have an unusual 
opportunity to provide courses with a 
research emphasis, in which teachers 

* A report of an experiment conducted in a 
class for teachers of young children at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Staff mem- 


bers were Kenneth Wann, Elizabeth Vernon, 
“nd Rose Mukerji. 
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could be helped to develop many of the 
skills of scientific problem solving 
through studying their own classroom 
problems. 

Believing this to be true, the authors 
describe below a study conducted by 
them to test, among other things, the 
effectiveness of action research carried 
on by teachers as part of a college course 
in developing research skills and attitudes. 
This experiment was conducted in an 
evening class attended by fifty workers 
in early childhood education. Nearly all 
of these people were classroom teachers 
in nursery schools, kindergartens, and 
primary grades, but there were some 
supervisors and school principals in the 
group. More than 80 per cent were 
actively engaged in teaching or working 
with groups of children each day; the 
others were full-time students who had 
taught children for a number of years. 
All were graduate students. 

Each member of the class was helped 
to set up a study of some teaching prob- 
lem which he identified as important to 
him. This study was to be planned and 
developed by each individual in coopera- 
tion with others who had similar prob- 
lems, and was to employ action research 
procedures as far as possible. 

The staff felt that the development of 
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action research studies of real teaching 
situations would result in a number of 
benefits besides acquisition of skill in 
scientific problem solving. They believed 
that the cooperation involved in effec- 
tively developing research studies would 
improve the human relations within the 
class and provide the support so badly 
needed by teachers who want to make 
improvements in spite of adverse condi- 
tions in their own teaching situations. 
Accordingly, they set out to test such 
hypotheses as the following: 

1. Engaging in action research will in- 
crease a person’s skill and understanding 
in using this problem-solving method. 

2. Engaging in action research as a 
part of college class procedures will im- 
prove the interpersonal relations of class 
members. 

3. Participating in action research will 
develop a favorable attitude toward this 
scientific method. 

The organization employed in the 
conduct of the experiment and the re- 
sults of the work with students will be 
described in subsequent sections of this 


report. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 


Although the purpose of the staff was 
to test the effectiveness of action research 
techniques in helping teachers relate their 
work in college courses to their own 
classroom teaching situations, the use of 
the term action research was avoided in 
the initial stages of the experiment. The 
idea of studying problems of individual 
members of the class was approached as 
simply an effort to help with solving the 
problems which members of the class 
were meeting in their work with chil- 
dren. This was done for several reasons. 
It was felt that use of the word research 
in connection with the study of teaching 
problems would cause individuals to 
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doubt their ability to conduct such study. 
Unfortunately, many people think of 
educational research as a technical process 
requiring highly trained workers. It was 
also felt that it was best for the class 
members to be free from the feeling that 
they must follow a pattern of study. 

The emphasis in the experiment was 
on the individual problems of class mem- 
bers. No attempt was made to seek a 
series of common problems on which 
several people could work. It was neces- 
sary, however, to work in small groups 
in order that individuals could have help 
and support from other teachers, and in 
order that adequate leadership from re- 
source people could be provided. This 
meant that problems indicated by each 
member of the class must be grouped 
into problem areas so that individuals 
might work with others who had similar 
interests. 

The first indication of the interests of 
the class members came through a prob- 
lem census conducted during the fourth 
two-hour session of the class. This had 
been preceded by a series of common 
experiences—including a film and prê- 
sentations by the instructor—planned to 
help the teachers analyze their own class- 
room programs and to sce areas O 
needed study. Each person was asked tO 
submit a written statement of the prob- 
lem on which he felt he wanted to work 
and to indicate ways to approach a solu- 
tion. This statement was used as a basis 
upon which to judge change in under- 
standing of problem-solving methods 2 
the groups worked together. It is signifi- 
cant that in this statement nearly ĉ 
members of the class indicated that theY 
would seek solutions to their problems 
from sources outside of their own sitta” 
tions—professional publications, st" 
and other students, for example. , 

Problems reported by the class mem 
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bers fell into five categories. Many peo- 
ple indicated difficulties in helping chil- 
dren meet emotional needs. (Two 
groups were formed in this area.) Other 
groups were interested in problems cen- 
tering around community and parent 
relations, nursery school programs, 
kindergarten teaching, and work in the 
primary grades. Six groups finally 
emerged, with membership ranging from 
five to twelve people. 

A resource person was assigned to each 
group and worked consistently with it 
throughout the study. It was felt that 
since the groups were to be helped to 
use a more scientific approach to prob- 
lem solving than is usually employed in 
discussion groups it was necessary to 
provide guidance in developing the skills 
of action research. Resource people 
served as consultants, with members of 
the class acting as chairmen and recorders 
of the groups. 

Resource persons were drawn from 
the staff teaching the course and from 
advanced graduate students who were 
Seeking opportunities to do college teach- 
ing as a laboratory experience for a 
Course in teacher education. There were 
enough resource persons available to 
Work with the groups, thereby freeing 
ne of the instructors of the course to 
“en group to group and to co- 

e the activities of the separate 
oe Wei opportunity to provide for 
Sector 4 on was felt to be an important 

n the success of the experiment. 

Helping classroom teachers conduct 
action research was a new experience for 
many of the resource persons and neces- 
Sitated much study and planning on their 
Part. The seven involved in this under- 
ih met regularly once a week be- 
io of the class to plan and 

the conduct of the action re- 
“Search studies. The work of this group 


itself in attempting to improve the guid- 
ance given the students assumed the 
characteristics of an action research 
study. Each week the problems en- 
countered (and there was lack of under- 
standing between resource people and 
students, there were difficulties in find- 
ing sufficient time to help each student 
on his problem, and there were difficul- 
ties in knowing how to help a student 
meet his problems) were discussed and 
plans of action were developed which 
might help the situation. These were 
tried out during the next meeting of the 
class groups and evidence to indicate suc- 
cess or failure of the suggestions was 
reported at the next session of the plan- 
ning group. The resource persons found 
such planning very helpful and felt that 
it was necessary to the success of the 
experiment. 

Approximately half of the class ses- 
sions were devoted to the meeting of the 
total class as a group. It was felt that, 
while it was very important to help 
teachers solve some of their individual 
problems and develop skills in meeting 
others, it was also important to maintain 
the total group as a place where major 
concepts and ideas in childhood educa- 
tion that contribute to the solution of 
classroom problems could be examined 
systematically. This decision, however, 
caused a number of difficulties in or- 
ganization that should be mentioned here. 
The need for providing enough time 
for effective work in both small and 
large groups and the need for develop- 
ing continuity in the work of small and 
large groups seemed to be in conflict. 
Satisfying the first need involved meet- 
ing for the first half of the two-hour 
class period iri small groups and the 
second half in the large group. This was 
attempted twice and found to be un- 
satisfactory because an hour was too 
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short to accomplish much in either sit- 
uation. The plan was abandoned in favor 
of two-hour sessions devoted alternately 
to small groups and large groups. Such 
a plan was an improvement but dis- 
regarded the need for continuity in the 
work of the groups. A third approach 
proved to be more satisfactory. It in- 
volved a series of two-hour sessions 
devoted to small groups, followed by 
several sessions devoted to large-group 
meetings. 

The work in each small group was 
devoted entirely to consideration of the 
problems of individual members and ef- 
forts by the group to develop coopera- 
tively plans of action which individuals 
could test in their own situations. An 
attempt was made to help the group 
members understand and use the steps 
involved in scientific problem solving. 
The usual procedure was for each per- 
son to describe his problem, after which 
the group members helped him to analyze 
it in an attempt to reach a solution. 
In many cases the efforts at group 
analysis revealed a need for additional 
information by an individual before his 
problem could be adequately defined. In 
such cases the group indicated the kind 
of information that might be needed and 
suggested ways in which the person 
might get it. The procedure is illustrated 
in the case of a nursery school teacher 
who reported the need for helping a cer- 
tain child make a better adjustment. She 
described the child as aggressive and 
reported two or three instances of be- 
havior to support the description. She 
said that everything possible had been 
done by the teachers and the assistant 
teachers to help the child, but to no avail. 
When she was asked the exact nature 
of the child’s aggressive actions and 
when they occurred, as well as what had 
been done and what the child’s responses 


had been to the efforts, she realized that 
additional information was needed before 
she could get help with her problem. 
She was advised to keep as careful an 
account as possible of the child’s activities 
for a period of several days. This she 
did, and it became obvious to her and 
the group that a part of the problem lay 
in the inconsistent way the three teachers 
working with the group had dealt with 
the child. It was possible, then, to formu- 
late a plan of action to help him which 
could be tested in the teaching situation. 

After problems had been defined by 
individuals with the help of the groups, 
the next step in planning ways to im- 
prove the situation was taken. Individuals 
tried the plans in their classrooms and 
attempted to get evidence of the degree 
of effectiveness of the action. Here, 
again, the group helped with evaluation 
of the evidence and made suggestions for 
further action. This is obviously a time- 
consuming process, and one of the prob- 
lems encountered by the groups was the 
lack of time to assist everyone in the 
group with his problem. It is significant 
to note in this connection, however, that 
many of the people, after having helped 
one or two others work through thé 
steps of problem analysis, hypothesizing» 
testing, and evaluating the results, bega” 
to see ways of treating their own prob- 
lems. The result was a number of plans 
of action developed and tested inde- 
pendently by individuals. These wer? 
reported to the group with requests for 
suggestions at one stage or another O 
their development. 

The progress and growth of the me” 
bers of the groups in understanding 4” 
using problem-solving methods were not 
uniform. It was apparent at the end 0 
the experiment that the stages of pro8™ 
ress of the members of the class could PE 
plotted on a continuum ranging all ¢ e 
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way from those persons who never really 
grasped the idea, through those who 
spent most of their time identifying and 
defining a problem, to those who worked 
out effective plans of action and then 
planned to use action research techniques 
i attacking other problems. It was sig- 
nificant, however, that enthusiasm for 
this way of working in a college course 
Was not limited to those who had reached 
Satisfactory culmination of their work. 
Many of the class members who had 
difficulty in identifying their problems 
were helped to see the value of this 
Process of studying classroom teaching 
through their contact with people who 
had been able to achieve some encourag- 
ing results. 

The discussions in the class sessions 
devoted to meetings of the total group 
grew out of needs revealed as the small 
groups worked on their research prob- 
lems. When the staff and the resource 
Person met each week in their planning 
meeting, problems which needed the at- 
tention of the entire group were identi- 
fied. In some cases these were problems 
on which the student group had asked 
help, and in other cases they were needs 
Tevealed as class members worked in their 
mr groups. Members of the teaching 
pi wap had taught the course previ- 
ven a that this way of working had 
of stud em a clearer idea of the needs 
get b ents than they had been able to 

ota other means, and that the work 
Share n the large-group meetings had 
dènts Eo iig than before to the stu- 
i ho €cause it was more closely related 

1r actual work with children. 
ei been stated earlier that the use 
in S term action research was avoided 

: = initial stages of this experiment. 
of iC study progressed and as members 
Š € group gained facility in identify- 
and studying classroom problems, 


the resource persons felt that it would 
be desirable to identify the process being 
used by the group as “a kind of action 
research.” Excerpts from progress reports 
of members of the group were used to 
illustrate the steps of study involved in 
action research, and the class members 
were helped to see the extent to which 
action research is recognized by Amer- 
ican educators as an effective means of 
curriculum improvement. The response 
of the class was enthusiastic. A more 
careful consideration of the procedures 
used resulted in many students’ feeling 
that it had been more valuable working 
through the process of developing a 
method of study than it would be starting 
out to put a method into use. One stu- 
dent expressed the attitude of many 
others in the class when he said, “We 
probably learned to do this kind of study 
in the best way of all, by actually learn- 
ing to do each step as we needed to 
take that step, just as we say children 


learn best.” 
SOME FINDINGS 


Had the anticipated learnings taken 
place? What was the evidence related 
to the major hypotheses that (1) engag- 
ing in action research will increase a 
person's skill and understanding in using 
this problem-solving method, (2) engag- 
ing in action research as part of college 
class procedures will improve the inter- 
personal relations of class members, and 
(3) participating in action research will 
develop a favorable attitude toward this 
scientific method? 


Specific Skills in Action Research 


In trying to assess the learnings which 
took place, it may be helpful to point up 
the specific skills involved in developing 
action research techniques—the ability to 
identify a problem, to set up “hunches” 
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or hypotheses, to set up a plan for action, 
to recognize the need for reliable evi- 
dence and the techniques for gathering 
such data, and to analyze the findings— 
all in the effort to improve the situation 
under study. Did the students show some 
gains in these skills? Did they acquire 
new ideas and new resources for im- 
proving their work? A look at their 
progress reports, at the recorded minutes 
of the problem-solving group discussions, 
and at the reports of the resource persons 
engaged in the experiment may give some 
indication of how these specific skills in 
action research developed. 


Identifying problems. As could be 
expected, the activity of identifying 
problems ranged all the way from spend- 
ing most of the time in this step to a 
quick and precise delineation of the prob- 
lem. Quotations from the reports of a 
number of students will clarify various 
points along the continuum in this area. 


I made the mistake of not getting down 
to a very special and concrete problem. By 
keeping the problem general (curriculum 
planning), I was not able to get some of 
the satisfaction of a genuine piece of action 
research. (Student not currently on a job.) 


My problem is working with the parents 
in improving the present set-up (coopera- 
tive nursery school) of schooling for their 
children. . . . At the beginning I thought 
the first undertaking would be leadership 
training for the parents . . . , however, my 
experience now shows that there is a much 
more important problem to tackle first . . - 
that of helping make this program coopera- 
tive in the true sense of the word. ... There 
were signs that they were not working co- 
operatively ... lack of any parent meetings 

. mothers doing only menial jobs in the 
nursery ... assigned program development 
to teacher alone. 


The problem which I feel most pressing 
is that of finding ways and means of giving 
the children in my nursery group the indi- 
vidual attention they need. .. . The group 


helped me define my problem more con- 
cretely .. . to get a perspective on each in- 
dividual child in the group situation, espe- 
cially those who do not frequently force 
themselves upon the teacher’s attention 
through conflict, direct contact, or obvious 
withdrawn behavior. 


Hy pothesizing. Although the resource 
persons were sensitive to the use of 
scientific terminology, they did not 
emphasize its use in the discussion. Be- 
cause of this, hypothesizing took the 
more usual form of such remarks as: “I 
have an idea that if you try this, such and 
such will happen.” Or, “You have a 
hunch about what to try, don’t you?” 
Gradually the term “hunch” came into 
rather common use as the starting point 
for a plan of action. 


You see, our work has been based on the 
supposition that he suffers an emotional 
block . . . shown in his desire to return to 
infancy . . . caused by a tight home en- 
vironment where expectations are too great 

. with no consistent limitations set for 
him . . . conflicting treatment by adults . » + 
rejection by his father. . . . We teachers 
agree that his freedom as a group member 
would be limited (specific policies cited), 
but that his freedom when away from the 
group would be almost unlimited... . The 
hunch was that the limitations would give 
him the security of consistent expectations, 
whereas the unlimited freedom under con- 
ditions which did not harm other children 
would provide a much-needed relationship 
of acceptance. 


V- still does not show any emotion, 
but I feel that as soon as she begins to feel 
completely secure her lack of emotion wil 
disappear. . . . Working on this hypothe- 
sis, I decided to continue to have home 
visits. . . . In this way I established mysel 
as the link between home and school. The 
results have been positive. 


Testing Hypothesis or Plan of Action. 
At this point a kind of hesitant enthu- 
siasm was felt in the groups. The ex- 
changes among group members in the 
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process of setting up plans of action to 
test hunches took on a dimension which 
was new in their educational experiences. 
The following quotations occurred in 
quick succession during one of the 
meetings. 


If we just throw out suggestions and give 
advice, they may not be meaningful to the 
individual in her specific situation. How do 
we see what ideas are useful? I still believe 
in the trial and error method. You have to 
really try these things out to see if they 
work. 


To me, the most valuable suggestion was 
that I purposely “move in” on a particular 
teacher who I am certain needed help (from 
the art consultant) and attempt to lead her 
to see the value and purpose of the art ex- 
perience, and ways and means of encour- 
aging and stimulating such a program. . - + 
As diplomatically as I could, I did just that 
with Miss L———, and the following is a 
report of how the plan has worked so far. 
On my next visit to Miss L I sug- 
gested that we try to link our art program 
with some other phase of the school pro- 
gram. Miss L told me she was in the 
Process of developing a unit on “Safety in 
School” in preparation for a brief program 
to be presented in the auditorium. . . . Here, 
at least, was a starting point, and I seized 
upon it. We had our conference and plan- 
ning period, and finally a group was elected 
to work out a panel for the bulletin 

owd. ... 


_ Gathering Evidence. The most strik- 
ing development within the total group 
Was the emphasis on the role of evidence 
In the problem-solving procedures in 
Which the members were engaging. In 
the first response to the problem census, 
in answer to the question “What are 
Some ways you might work on your 
Problem?” only 4.4 per cent mentioned 
keeping records relative to the problem 
Situation. In the next two responses, 
designated as progress reports, without 
~ the direct question as above but with the 


implied question “How are you work- 
ing toward the solution of your prob- 
lem?”, a large majority (80 per cent) 
referred to or included recorded evi- 
dence relative to their problem. In addi- 
tion to including evidence, 28 per cent 
expressed the need for gathering data, 
and 7 per cent the need for improving 
their skill in the gathering of necessary 
data. Of the 9 cases who made no re- 
sponse on the factor of evidence or data, 
3 were working as teachers and 6 were 
full-time students not currently em- 
ployed. 

Technique for Gathering Data. A 
growing understanding of the need for 
data raised questions about effective ways 
of making records, the use of anecdotal 
records, objectivity in observation, and 
finding the time for recording. Excerpts 
from one of the reports illustrates one 
way that some of these questions were 
dealt with. 


The group suggested that records be kept 
on the individual child’s behavior as one of 
the best ways to get these data (acquiring 
perspective on a child’s total behavior as 
the base for the teacher’s help in meeting 
individual needs). ... The group urged that 
records be made on the spot if possible and 
I agreed to try this. . . . I did try making 
on-the-spot anecdotal records, but I found 
that even with only six or seven children 
to observe, so many things happened that 
I could barely finish a sentence without in- 
terruption. However, I found that at nap 
time I could write down anecdotes on three 
or four children’s behavior during the 
morning . . - thus I could cover the group 
each week. 


They (the group) agreed with me that I 
had improved the records recently by add- 
ing more carefully observed details of the 
situation and by making the records more 
anecdotal than interpretative. . . . I feel at 
present that I have a clearer picture of the 
behavior patterns of at least three children 
in my group and am more aware of these 
children’s needs, whereas formerly I was 
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aware chiefly of the needs of the more de- 
manding children... . 


Analysis of Data. Some of the most 
valuable interaction of group members 
occurred through the help they were 
able to give one another in analyzing the 
facts of the case. 


Instead of describing the child to the 
group, I read them a running record and 
Tet them describe the child as they saw him 
as well as the adults who were working 
with him. What I saw immediately was 
that, as conscious as I and the other teachers 
working with me were of this child’s need 
for consistent, clearly defined limitations, 
he really wasn’t getting them. This is some- 
thing we could not see objectively, work- 
ing with the child every day, and yet the 
group spotted this trouble immediately. 


Resources for Solving Problems. As 
part of the original problem census, stu- 
dents were asked to name some ways the 
staff and the class members might help 
them with their problems. A large ma- 
jority (75 per cent) anticipated such 
help by having class members who had 
faced similar problems discuss them; 
about one-fourth (22 per cent) made no 
comments at all; and only 5 persons (11 
per cent) expected that class members 
might help them by evaluating the 
methods they were using or planning to 
use while working on their individual 
problems. 

A questionnaire administered about 
mid-term included the following ques- 
tions: “(1) Has participation in the small 
problem-solving group affected your 
work in your own situation? Explain. 
(2) Have you found new resources for 
meeting problems or developing pro- 
grams for children? Describe.” A decided 
change was evident. This time the ma- 
jority (81.6 per cent) said that members 
in the problem-solving group had given 
them effective help, practical sugges- 
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tions, constructive proposals, and ideas 
directly related to and based on an 
analysis of individual problems. More 
than 68 per cent said they had gained 
new resources for meeting their prob- 
lems and improving their programs. They 
named specific help from the group, the 
discovery of new resources in themselves, 
staff suggestions, and a new technique 
of problem solving. 

In the unstructured progress reports 
submitted toward the end of the term, 
more than 66 per cent reported specific 
help which they had gained from the 
group. Certainly there is much to indi- 
cate that the resources offered by the 
problem-solving group experience far 
outdistanced the original expectations of 
the class members. 


Interpersonal Relations 


It was felt that expression in the fol- 
lowing three categories would indicate 
change in interpersonal relations: (1) 4 
feeling of security in stating problems, 
(2) a feeling of friendliness with other 
class members, and (3) an understanding 
and appreciation of problems of other 
class members. It should be stated that 
there was no direct attempt to measure 
changes in the interpersonal relations 
through structured mechanisms of any 
kind. All of the data and references were 
acquired from responses or statements in 
questionnaires, reaction reports, an 
progress reports. 

Feeling of Security in Stating Prob- 
lems. Some of the typical responses to 
the questionnaire which asked “Has your 
participation in the small problem- 
solving group affected your feeling 
about this class group” were as follows: 

Yes, it has made me feel I’m not alone 3$ 
far as certain specific problems are con- 
cerned. 


Gave me a feeling of not being differen" 


ik 


p 
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(referring to similarity of problems occur- 
ring in same group). 


It is more personal to be in such a group. 
It also makes my problem become more 
pointed. 

I was very happy - . . to talk with other 
teachers and hear what their problems are 
and realize that I am not the only one who 
has some. 

Sharing problems and working conditions 
of others makes you realize that perhaps 
your own situation is not as serious as you 
have made it. 

I feel that I was too concerned about my 
problem before hearing problems of the 
group and now I can still be concerned, but 


not view my problem as ominously as for- 
merly. 


Friendliness with Class Members. A 
number of interesting comments were 
made by the various resource persons 
during their reporting sessions which 
were related to observations on inter- 
personal relations. Many times the prob- 
lem-solving groups were reluctant to end 
the period. They stood around in the hall 
and continued to talk together, and even 
kept up the discussion on the sidewalk 
outside the College. Many times also the 
groups expressed surprise that the class 
period was over so soon. In some of the 
groups, teachers invited full-time stu- 
dents who were members of their prob- 
lem-solving groups to visit their class 
during the day, and these arrangements 
Were carried out. One of the class mem- 
bers, aware of the pressure of a full 
schedule commented, “It is the only 
Way I found it possible to know some 
members of the class well without 
Sacrificing after-class time.” One sig- 
nificant value of knowing other class 
members while mutually engaged in 
problem-solving activities was recognized 
in this comment: “There was a better 
Opportunity to get to know the other 

-People in the group so that more than 


mere words could be taken into account 
in offering and evaluating suggestions.” 
In a similar vein, one person said, “I have 
felt integrated with the small group. I 
felt a very nice warmth and support at 
the last meeting.” 

The students were not the only ones 
who found more effective means of re- 
lating to one another. Resource persons 
indicated some change in their ways of 
working with others. One of them 
evaluated her own growth thus: 


The initial planning session with other 
members of the resource group led me into 
an entirely new but challenging way of 
working. One measure of personal growth 
is shown in the slowing down of the pace 
at which I formerly operated as a member 
of a group. This is quite a step for me in 
recognition of this and as a result my role 
has been almost unconsciously changing to 
a “contribute-wait-listen-and-see-what-de- 
velops” attitude. This has had the added 
effect of making me aware of how success- 
ful group activity can be when there is a 
maximum participation from its members, 
and how much each member can contrib- 
ute to the thinking and final decisions of 
the group..-- 

It was gratifying to watch apparent hos- 
tilities and objections to this interchange of 
human resources fade in members of the 

roblem-solving group as some who be- 
gan early to identify problems, follow them 
up with the collection of objective records, 
indicate hunches, and return to the group 
with successful results. These barriers re- 
ceded even more as we looked at unsuccess- 
ful results, offered new hunches for action 
and listened to reports on their successful 
operation. 


Appreciation of Others Problems. 
Many group members expressed their 
rowing interest in the problems of 
others as they worked together. Some of 
them felt that when groups found prob- 
lems that were common in situations that 
had some similarity, the discussions were 
more helpful because suggestions offered 
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for tackling one problem could often be 
applied by others in the group to their 
individual problems as well. Some of 
these feelings have been described in 
these terms: 


The members of the group are strongly 
interested in each problem and therefore 
have cut below the surface level in their 
inquiries. 

I have become more interested in the 
other members of the class and their prob- 
lems. 


It was good because it allowed me to 
work with other people on my problem, 
giving me a chance to know the people in 
the class and to really feel that we're work- 
ing together. 


In the small group there is a certain close- 
ness to each problem. 


I know I have a keener appreciation of 
the problems of others. The “letting down 
of back hair” technique, of admitting to 
failure, and being able to acknowledge one’s 
own success can’t help but lead to broader 
insights as to ways and means of trying to 
solve problems. 


Expressions similar to the ones quoted 
in the three specific areas of interpersonal 
relations were recorded in more than one- 
third of the questionnaire responses. Even 
the progress reports sometimes referred 
to instances where the climate of the 
interpersonal relations of the group was 
an important element in the problem- 
solving experience. As one member 
related: 


No one at school had any real sympathy, 
because no one took the trouble to find out 
what I was really going through. So, when 
our small group met, I poured it all out and 
they listened and understood. I was so 
grateful just for the opportunity to talk and 
try to put into words what was bothering 
me. ... I left the group Thursday night 
feeling that I had at least had sympathy and 
had something to take back with me. For 
me the group had been excellent therapy. 
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Attitudes Toward Action Research 


On the assumption that action research 
is an effective way of helping teachers 
improve their teaching, at the same time 
relating the problem-solving activities 
with their work in college courses, the 
third major hypothesis was set up by the 
staff. It was held that engaging in action 
research by the class members would 
develop a favorable attitude toward this 
method. Since the term action research 
was not used until almost the end of the 
experiment, it is necessary to look for 
evidence relating to students’ reactions 
to the small problem-solving group ex- 
periences. 

After the groups had met for three 
half sessions and one full session, each 
member filled out a questionnaire indicat- 
ing his attitude toward the group ex- 
perience and whether the proposed time 
allotted to these groups for the re- 
mainder of the semester was adequate, 
too much, or too little. About half the 
members felt that the time would be 
adequate; over one-third wanted more 
time; and 5 of the 38 wanted less time. 
There were, however, negative reactions 
in all three groups, amounting to one- 
fourth of the total responses. Some of 
the comments are pertinent. 


The group has not the experience, judg- 
ment, and understanding to help work out 
solutions. 


There seemed to be a lack of organiza- 
tion in the whole formation of the group 
and in the way it began to work on thé 
problems that seemed to waste time. 


There has been much superficial and 1t- 
relevant discussion and a failure to focus 
on real aids. There has been no discussio” 
of my problem as yet. 


The group is too diverse, and no one Can 
adequately help anyone else. We can ae 
talk freely about others’ problems but W 
know no more than a bystander so we <,“ 
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wasting our time. We came to class to learn 
from a staff that is aware of thinking on 
these issues, not to talk about what we don’t 
know. 


During the last class session, which was 
held the week following the discussion 
of action research and linking it to the 
work of the problem-solving groups, the 
members were asked to recommend 
whether or not a similar procedure 
should be continued with following 
classes on the basis of their own feelings 
about the experience. All but one person 
recommended that the problem-solving 
or action research activities be retained. 
The one said she did not know; it would 
depend on the group. 

Some of the progress reports also 
contained references to members’ feel- 
Ings about the techniques developed. 


This has been a pleasant and worth-while 
Undertaking that has proved that theory and 
Practice can go hand in hand if we appraise 
Cur problems honestly and attempt a sin- 
cere solution. 


Tt will be very interesting next year in 
my teaching to work on this action research 
Principle, I can see where working along 
these lines will make a teacher’s job more 
interesting and challenging. 


Even though the experiment for this 
Class was finished, there were indications 
i at action research techniques would 
Continue to be used by these men and 
omen, as a way of solving problems or 

Proving teaching. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 

wae lack of skill and experience in 
Ucting action research was a prob- 

m not only to the students but also to 
t oneee persons who were helping 
cle eA the experiment. It was felt that 
B Irection was handicapped because 
Tesource persons were brought into 


the picture after the staff had done quite 
a bit of preplanning for the total course. 
Considerable time was spent in weekly 
planning sessions by the resource per- 
sons, in an effort to understand and give 
better direction to the experiment. Al- 
though this proved invaluable, it would 
have been better to have a firmer base 
prepared with this group before the 
course started. 

On the whole, those class members 
who were on the job at the time they 
took the course had greater satisfaction 
and achieved more success in their action 
research projects than those who were 
full-time students. It was difficult, and 
often impossible, for the latter to test 
their hypothesis or gather evidence re- 
lating to their problems. 

The problem of time was a constant 
factor. Questions relating to the organ- 
ization of class time have been discussed 
earlier—the problems of dividing the 
evening between total class activity and 
small group activity; of providing for 
continuity; of balancing the two pro- 
cedures and keeping the interrelation- 
ship. The most consistent response dur- 
ing the small-group sessions was that 
there was not enough time to spend on 
each problem. Nor was there enough time 
at the beginning to deal with each mem- 
ber’s problem, so that some had to wait 
much too long before their problem 
came up for group consideration. 

Weighing the problems of personnel, 
of time, of lack of skill against the gains 
acquired in learnings and the improve- 
ments accomplished in the problem sit- 
uations, there is no doubt that the benefits 
far exceed the difficulties. 

The almost unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the group to continue such ex- 
perimentation should provide „further 
impetus to action research activities. 


Human Problems in Technological Change, 
by Edward H. Spicer, ed., and others. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 


1952, 301 pp. $4. 


This book is a noteworthy and timely 
contribution. It was prepared as a case book 
for use in classes in anthropology and 
sociology and in courses dealing with the 
fundamental problems of technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries. It has 
very important implications for educators. 

An excellent introductory chapter on the 
main theme was written by the editor. 
There follow fifteen case studies in three 
major parts dealing with specific enter- 
prises in cross-cultural contacts aimed at 
producing social changes. The closing part 
is a stimulating discussion of conceptual 
tools for solving human problems. This is 
integrated with a two-page bibliography. 
At the end of each part there are brief, 
pertinent suggestions for further study. 
None of these pedagogical aids interfere 
with the interest of the book for the 
general reader. The cases are drawn from a 
wide variety of situations and areas. The 
Micronesian Islands, Peru, Alaska, the In- 
dians of the southwestern United States, 
India, Australia, and the wartime Japanese 
relocation centers are among the locales. 

Each case study presents the problem, the 
course of events leading to it, the relevant 
factors in the problem’s solution, the out- 
come, and a final analysis. The cases pro- 
gress from relatively simple to highly com- 
plex. Failures and successes are presented, 
the former perhaps a shade the more valu- 
able. Schools play a part in a few of the 
studies but education, broadly conceived, is 
deeply involved in all of them. Too often 
this is unperceived even by the educators in 


the situation. 
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Here, spelled out in detail with all the 
tragedy they cause, are the stupidities of 
administrators who do not distinguish be- 
tween effective administration as such and 
effective means for enlisting local leader- 
ship and consent, and the stupidities of 
skilled technicians who believe their know- 
how will solve everything and can never 
see that the innovator who touches 2 
foreign culture at one point sets up a chain 
reaction, often unpredictable in its results. 
Worst of all, perhaps, are the stupidities 
of those who have learned to repeat such 
concepts as culture, cultural values, and 
indigenous social organization but who im- 
pute their own cultural meanings to super- 
ficially observed local behaviors actually 
far different in their import. 

There was, for instance, the simplest case 
—the tribe of Australian aborigines for 
whom the stone ax was an essential tool. 
Only men could make it. Only men coul 
own it. Women and youth could use it but 
only by borrowing according to a ritualize 
pattern, Even securing the stones W% 
formalized. The stone ax was also a totem 
used by men in totemic ceremonies. Came 
a church mission and school to this tribe- 
Its staff distributed steel axes as gifts °" 
wages indiscriminately to men, an es” 
pecially to women and children. The 
prestige and status patterns and the simple 
but powerful system of social organizat? 
were upset. The son often had a beror 
implement than his father. Traditional o 
were destroyed. His father could no long® é 
command him. The dominant clan $, 
whom the stone ax was its totem lost a 
ascendancy. Social controls broke don 
Thievery and violence, unknown befor 
developed. 

Or again there was the p 
Indian tribe which was persuaded to 


icken 
overty-strick 
grow 
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hybrid corn. The yields increased 60 per 
cent, but after two seasons all but three 
families had reverted to the old type of 
corn. Corn was the stable element in the 
diet of this tribe, but the new variety had 
a different taste and the women found it 
more difficult to grind. Women’s part in 
this innovation had been wholly over- 
looked. There was a variety of hybrid corn 
which could have met the difficulty. For 
minor technical reasons the know-how in- 
novator did not use it. Therefore he failed. 
But successes are also recorded where 
social skill combined with unprideful tech- 
nical knowledge achieved results, not 
world-shaking but of vast importance to a 
village, a tribe, or an island. For a nation 
self-confidently engaged in the worthy task 
of improving the lot of peoples all over 
the disadvantaged areas of the globe this 
isa humbling and a hopeful book. 
EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Education in California; Leaders, Organi- 
zations, and Accomplishments of the First 
Hundred Years, by Roy W. Cloud. Stan- 
ford, California, Stanford University 
Press, 1952. xiv + 296 pp. $6. 


To the title of this book might well be 
added the designation, “A Handy Guide to 
the History of California Education.” Pre- 
Pared both as a labor of love and as a 
testimonial of devotion to universal educa- 
ton, this volume is a noteworthy contribu- 
ton to the growing library of histories of 
education in the several states. For twenty 
Years, Roy Cloud was executive secretary 
i the California Teachers’ Association, 
Ms as such functioned as the pre-eminent 

Presentative of public education before 
the California legislature. The standards of 
educational performance which have been 
achieved in California are in no small meas- 
Wre the fruits of his efforts. 

“cation in California will surely prove 
€ a useful reference, and not solely, or 
n primarily, for educational historians. 
ough relatively small, it encompasses a 


to b 
Eye; 


Thi 


wide range and contains a wealth of detail. 
The organization and style of the work are 
simple and unadorned, but the encyclopedic 
nature of its coverage bears witness to the 
painstaking collection of data upon which 
the book is built. A brief review can only 
pass on general impressions, but one is 
struck by the many re-enactments in Cali- 
fornia of earlier, more widely known epi- 
sodes in American educational history. Like 
Horace Mann, John Swett, California’s 
most beloved state superintendent (1863- 
1867), was forced to fight the battle for 
public education against accusations of god- 
lessness. In the words of Andrew J. 
Moulder, California’s third state superin- 
tendent (1857-1862), as he addressed the 
legislature in 1858, “One is confronted anew 
with the deathless logic enunciated twenty 
years before by Thaddeus Stevens in Penn- 
sylvania.” One is intrigued to learn that in 
1860 one of California’s first schools for 
Negroes was opened in the town of Red 
Bluff by the daughter of John Brown of 
Ossawatomie and Harper’s Ferry or that, 
in 1856, William Tecumseh Sherman had 
served as foreman of a San Francisco grand 
jury which was considering the legality of 
a high school in that city. But most im- 
portant certainly is the way in which this 
account sheds light upon basic educational 
problems. One is here enabled to trace 
(though not in great detail) the emergence 
and the development in California of such 
educational themes as conflicting local- 
state-federal authority, racial segregation 
in education (with California’s somewhat 
distinctive Oriental and Mexican problems), 
the relations between public authority and 
parochial education, and the principle of 
compulsory school attendance. 

The excellent collection of portraits of 
California educational leaders, many not 
generally available hitherto, and the ver- 
batim reproductions of key constitutional 
provisions and legislative enactments must 
also be mentioned. Perhaps too much of the 
volume is filled with rather trivial, though 
often interesting, materials (e.g. the de- 
tailed recountings of successive meetings 
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and elections of the California Teachers’ 
Association), and occasional errors of fact 
are present. Nevertheless, as the reader 
traces California’s educational history from 
1850 to 1950, he cannot fail to sense the 
continuing influence of those pioneers who 
laid the foundations for the state’s educa- 
tional program. No less in California than 
elsewhere, our debt to them is immeasur- 
able. 

Gorpon C. LEE 

Pomona College 


The Psychology of Learning, by E. R. 
Guthrie. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. x + 310 pp- $3- 


Improving Teaching-Learning Processes, 
by Ray H. Simpson. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1953- 


ix + 487 PP- $5- 


Guthrie’s 1934 text was widely read by 
psychologists. This revised edition differs 
chiefly from the first in that four new 
chapters have been added. Three of them 
represent defenses of conditioning prin- 
ciples as the basic explanations for learning, 
against other explanations suggested by Tol- 
man and Maier, Skinner, and Hull. The 
fourth new chapter reports work done by 
the author and Horton which extends and 
modifies the association by contiguity 
theory of learning. For Guthrie, association 
by contiguity is synonymous with con- 
ditioning. 

Guthrie writes lucidly. and thoughtfully. 
He consistently tries to separate his own 
“strong inclinations to believe” from in- 
ferences based on a great deal of objective 
evidence. He views any theory of learning 
not as true or false, but as “useful or less use- 
ful” (p. x). Learning is “changes in behavior 
which follow behavior” (p. 3), and these 
changes need not represent progress toward 
betterment. The text is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the circumstances under which 
these specific changes (learning) take place. 
The purpose of this examination is to dis- 
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cover laws (p. 6) that will not only repre- 
sent an adequate theory of learning but 
will provide direct, practical advice to per- 
sons who are guiding learning. 

Guthrie’s revision will probably be read 
carefully by psychologists who are not 
familiar with the first edition and who are 
especially interested in theory development 
per se, rather than in theorizing intended 
to provoke practioners to test its validity. 
It is unlikely that the book will be read 
by many educational practitioners—teach- 
ers, supervisors, or administrators. Guthrie’s 
persistence in explaining all learning by 
reference to conditioning principles is in- 
genious, certainly fair, and almost persua- 
sive. His observations and rationalizations, 
however, leave out of account, or make 
peripheral, or take for granted too much of 
what teachers consider crucial as they g° 
about their day-by-day teaching of other 
than skills. Most of the investigations from 
which Guthrie infers his theory have to do 
with the learning of rats, monkeys, chim- 
panzees, pigeons, guinea pigs, and new-born 
infants. Relatively infrequent reference 35 
made to studies of the presumably mean- 
ingful learning of school-age children. 


* * + 


Simpson’s book was written to mect the 


needs of those who desire to cope more 
effectively with teaching-learning situations 
in junior and senior high schools. The 
author believes that the major obligation © 
high school instruction is to teach the 
learner “to teach himself” (p. 5). Simpso? 
does not attempt to be as rigorous in 

theorizing as Guthrie, but early in the text 
he does state some premises or assumptions 
upon which his book rests. He believes, for 
example, that it is not possible to meet 
individual needs if the teacher tries t° 
direct everything that the learner does. 

believes, too, that the learning process a 
much the same regardless of the age of the 
learner. Simpson’s final assumption is t at 
professional courses for educators should be 
laboratories for studying and improving 


procedures and meeting individual differ” 


<<. 
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ences “in an effective and democratic 
fashion.” 

These assumptions lead the author to 
identify what he calls “three fundamental 
steps in learning.” The first is the identifica- 
tion of problems. The second is selecting 
from the problems identified those that are 
appropriate for study. The final step is 
really a whole flight of stairs—‘“problem 
solution for effective learning.” 

Half of the book is devoted to what the 
author calls “service learning processes.” 
There are five of these: (1) evaluation in- 
cluding self diagnosis, (2) personal educa- 
tion record keeping, (3) attaining, selecting, 
and using appropriate resources, (4) demo- 
cratic, interpersonal relations, and (5) pur- 
poseful reading. 

This kind of analysis of teaching and 
learning is useful, but there is an ad boc 
character about it that, as I have said, makes 
the book only fairly impressive in respect 
to rationale and theory. Simpson’s assump- 
tions, assertions, propositions, principles, 
admonitions, and suggestions make good 
Sense in the main to this reviewer. Emphasiz- 
ing the teacher’s responsibility as being 
Primarily to help boys and girls learn how 
to learn is a good emphasis in a culture as 
dynamic as ours, In order for boys and girls 
to be taught how to learn they must in- 
crease their competency in respect to all of 
Simpson’s service learning processes. In his 
final chapter, entitled “Research Evidence 
on Newer Practices,” Simpson brings to- 
Sether what he considers a limited amount 
of evidence growing out of experimenta- 
tion or research. He reports only some of 
the findings of the Eight-Year Study and 
the Southern Study. 

As I read Simpson’s volume and found 
myself in agreement with his major con- 
tentions I couldn’t escape the conviction 
that the spirit of the volume, in a sense, 
contradicts the conception of teaching and 
earning advocated. The book is a good job 
of Teporting to teachers what the author 
and many other thoughtful people think 
they should believe and do. There is rela- 
Wely little emphasis upon suggesting activi- 


ties in which teachers might engage ex- 
perimentally in order to find out for them- 
selves what they ought to believe and do. 
There is a type of inconsistency in arguing 
for a problem-centered, experimental point 
of view toward teaching and learning while 
failing to illustrate this point of view con- 
sistently in the development of the book 
which carries the argument. 
StepHen M. Corey 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Educational Freedom in an Age of 
Anxiety, edited by H. Gordon Hull- 
fish. Twelfth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1953. xviii + 229 pp- $3 


In an age of anxiety “the anxious person 
fears his freedom.” Convinced that our 
fears are being transformed into attitudes 
of panic, helplessness, and irrational anxiety, 
Laurence Sears, in the first of eleven arti- 
cles, states, “Fear can be effectively met; 
anxiety at best can only be reduced.” Dis- 
sent, a condition of our efficiency, is being 
driven underground and we are approach- 
ing a situation where we might possibly 
lose the “capacity to face a situation 
rationally.” 

Horace M. Kallen, however, feels that 
we are overdoing our anxiety and points 
out that “mankind has known no age 
which was not an age of anxiety.” In a 
second article Kallen tries (rather uncon- 
vincingly) to show that universal military 
training is both consistent with our histori- 
cal background and necessary to our demo- 
catic way of life. 

In his article “Power, Law, and Freedom 
of Inquiry,” David Spitz states that although 
freedom of inquiry does not guarantee truth 
it most certainly is a “precondition to the 
discovery of truth.” Emphasizing the power 
factor (“there is seldom any penalty for 
the conservative”), he maintains that free- 
dom of inquiry is usually defended by 
those out of power but seeking it. “The 
proper role of law with respect to the 
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schools is,” says Mr. Spitz, “the protection 
of intellectual freedom.” Those who wish 
to curb free inquiry are subject to the 
charge of proclaiming heretical not error 
but the best method of discovering error. 

M. F. Ashley Montagu, discussing educa- 
tional freedom in a competitive society, 
says, “. . . such greatness as America has 
achieved it has achieved mot through com- 
petition but in spite of competition.” Fur- 
ther, freedom of inquiry is not genuinely 
possible in a competitive society but is 
“proportional to the development of co- 
operation.” We must teach our children 
how to evaluate critically the world in 
which they live and not how to become 
“submissive echoes” of their teachers. 

Vivian T. Thayer gives us his definition 
of secular education, involving the denial 
of absolutes, faith in the “potential out- 
comes of diversity,” and training in “crea- 
tive bargaining.” Both this article and the 
one following emphasize the secular ap- 

roach as a defense of educational freedom. 

Ralph L. Dewey and J. Allen Hynek 
stress the present necessity of going out- 
side the university for funds to conduct 
scientific research, and emphasize the dan- 
ger involved in using such new sources of 
funds as government and, especially, in- 
dustry. 

Alan F. Griffin analyzes “Community 
Pressures and Education.” Adult communi- 
ties, he says, have ceased to be geographic 
and are increasingly based on common 
interest. And when adults are thus pre- 
occupied with nonlocal communities the 
children are left almost without amy 
community. 

John L. Childs points out some of the 
weaknesses in the definition of “creative 
bargaining” as outlined by Max Otto, 
Boyd Bode, and others who overlook the 
power factor in their insistence on “getting 


together.” Childs states that in our relations 


-with the Soviet Union, for example, “the 


appeal to reason and creative bargaining 
must be buttressed by the development of 
other modes of power—military, industrial 
and political.” Also, in connection with the 
attitudes of leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward public education, experience 
shows that whenever liberals and Catholic 
leaders meet in conference no results are 
obtained except when “liberals are ready to 
grant ever new concessions to the parochial- 
school system.” The solution here is in the 
field of political action and_legislation— 
“even intransigent groups can adjust to à 
law passed by a convinced and resolute 
majority.” 

Hullfish summarizes the meaning of 
Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety 
by saying, “The need for academic free- 
dom is simply the educational need of a 
free society.” 

The volume is timely. “The dangerous 
absurdities of Senator McCarthy” would be 
impossible in a period free from neurouc 
fears and anxiety. It is, however, a volume 
that will probably leave many readers con” 
cerned but dissatisfied. We seem to know 
what is wrong; but as yet most of us d° 
not seem to know very much about what 
to do. The book will do some good, how? 
ever, if it incites more people to think an 
act critically and courageously in the direc 
tion of demanding, preserving, extending: 
and making the best constructive us¢ o 
our educational freedom. 

In an interesting misprint Justice Douglas 
is made to say, “The freedom to speak s 
not absolute; the teaching of methods ° 
terror and other seditious conduct sho¥ 
be beyond the pale along with obscen! 
and immortality (sic!).” 

Lioyp SUTTELL 


: ` jcO 
University of Puerto Ric 
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Legal Concepts Concerning Religious 
Influences in Public Education 


As Defined by State Courts of Last Resort 


D. W. TIESZEN 


PRINCIPAL, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


T™ law delineates the rules by which which society has of the school. As has 
society has elected to govern itself. been pointed out by Hamilton and Mort 
eyond that, however, it is the expression in The Law and Public Education, court 
of the beliefs which a society holds. To decisions not only interpret the meaning 
illustrate the point, laws concerning mur- of legislative enactments, but in so doing 
er represent not only a code by which reflect society’s changing philosophy of 
society has bound itself, but, more sig- education as seen by the judiciary. 
nificantly, the concept held by society One of the exceedingly troublesome 
that human life is precious and that it propositions facing education currently, 
aS certain rights which all society is if a problem which has plagued educa- 
bound to respect. tion for a century can be said to be 
current, is that of the place of religion in 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM education. It is submitted that while 
As an emerging social institution the courts in examining the area of religion 
public school has bee the object of con- and education have not necessarily 
Siderable legislation and judicial inter- created any final solutions, nonetheless 


Pretation, At first thought, school laws they have established some basic guiding 
Seem to be but the rules by which a principles which are of considerable 


as: is bound, but in a much larger importance. 
ense school Jaws reflect the picture The concept of public education gen- 
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erally held in the United States today 
envisages a system which is free of any 
sectarian or denominational control what- 
soever. A corollary to this belief is the 
prevailing view that public funds shall 
not be used for the support of private 
or religious institutions of learning. These 
sentiments are not particularly historic. 
They represent not so much the beliefs 
of early-day American society as the 
views of later generations. 

The development of the public-school 
movement has not brought with it any 
inherent allocation of responsibilities of 
parent, church, and school. The belief 
that education is the responsibility of the 

arent and of the church has not van- 
ished. Religious literature and thought 
are so intertwined in the American cul- 
ture that, strictly speaking, purely secular 
education does not exist even in the pub- 
lic schools. Americans accept the general 

rinciple that the public-school system 
should be free of sectarianism or denomi- 
national controls, but as frequently reject 
specific applications of the principle. The 
result is that there is a complete lack of 
unanimity of opinion among observers 
concerning the emergent trends. One 
school of thought holds that religion is en- 
croaching dangerously upon public edu- 
cation, and one of the consequences 1S 
the development of a determined drive to 
obtain public funds for the support of 
parochial schools. At the other extreme 
are those who see only a rising tide of 
nationalism and secularism threatening to 
engulf the nation. This latter group 
agrees with Carlton J. H. Hayes that 
there is a real danger in America that 
nationalism will become the new religion 
of the people; that national holidays will 
become the new holy days; that the writ- 
ings of the founding fathers will become 
the new sacred scriptures; and that the 


various patriotic ceremonies will become 


the solemn religious rites in which the 
nation engages. Observation of the Euro- 
pean scene during the past few decades 
has tended to increase this fear. The 
common factor in all recent political 
hilosophies has been their readiness to 
exchange old gods for the new. 

The area between these extremes of 
opinion is admittedly vast. The fact that 
Americans accept some generalizations 
pertaining to the problem but frequently 
deviate from the generalizations in actual 
practice has given rise to rather frequent 
resort to the courts. While the United 
States Supreme Court has been drawn 
into this controversy several times, it is 
in the state courts that the contentions 
have been most frequently litigated. At 
first glance the courts seem to be 1n 
hopeless confusion in their opinions rela- 
tive to the relationship between religion 
and education. More detailed analysis 
reveals, however, that in spite of the lack 
of unanimity among the courts they have 
through their decisions established # 
considerable number of important basic 
principles. 


RIGHTS OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Most far-reaching of these court-estab- 
lished doctrines is the concept that free- 
dom of religion does not mean freedom 
from religion. Justice Froessel of the 
New York Court of Appeals restated this 
oft-enunciated principle in the recent 
case of Zorach v. Clauson (303 N.Y. 16%) 
100 N.E. 2d. 463) when he wrote: 


It is thus beyond cavil that the Const” 
tion does not demand that every friendly 
gesture between church and state shall K 
discountenanced. The so-called “w 
separation” may be built so high and bro? 
as to impair both State and church as va 
have come to know them. Indeed we shoul 
convert this “wall” which in our “religiou 
nation” (Church of Holy Trinity v. 7 
143 U.S. 457, 470) is designed as a reason 
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able line of demarcation between friends, 
into an “iron curtain” as between foes, were 
we to strike down this sincere and most 
scrupulous effort of our State legislators, the 
elected representatives of the People, to find 
an accommodation between constitutional 
prohibition and the right of parental con- 
trol over children. In doing so we should 
manifest a governmental hostility to religion 
which would be at war” with our national 
tradition. 


In the same case, Justice Desmond in 
his concurring opinion, called attention 
to an 1811 opinion by Justice Kent in 
People v. Ruggles (8 Johns 290, 296) 
that the Constitution “never meant to 
withdraw religion in general, and with 
it the best sanctions of moral and social 
obligation, from all consideration and 
notice of the law.” 

The appeal to the argument that reli- 
gion, particularly Judean-Christian reli- 
gion, is a part of our national tradition 
is made in many of the decisions. These 
tend to point out that evidences support- 
ing this may be seen in the fact that 
coins bear the motto, “In God We 
Trust,” that the daily sessions of Con- 
gress are opened with prayer, that chap- 
lains for the armed forces are authorized 
and paid for out of public funds, that 
numerous state constitutions name or 
appeal to God. The recital of such evi- 
dence is frequently lengthy and ex- 
haustive. 

s Once having conceded that this is a 
religious” or perhaps even a “Christian” 
nation, the courts then face the problem 
of determining how far such influences 
may make themselves felt in the schools 
before the constitutional rights of those 
who oppose such instruction are im- 
paired. Justice Jackson stated the prob- 
lem facing the courts in his famous 
concurring opinion in McCollum v. 
Board of Education of School District 71 


A (333 U.S. 203, 68 S. Ct. 461): 


While we may and should end such 
formal and explicit instructions as the Cham- 
paign plan and can at all times prohibit the 
teaching of creed and catechism and cere- 
monial and can forbid forthright proselyting 
in the schools, I think it remains to be 
demonstrated whether it is possible, even 
desirable, to comply with such demands as 
plaintiff’s completely to isolate and cast out 
of secular education all that some people 
may reasonably regard as religious instruc- 
tion. Perhaps subjects such as mathematics, 
physics, or chemistry are, or can be, com- 
pletely secularized. But it would not seem 
practical to teach either practice or appre- 
ciation of the arts if we are to forbid ex- 
posure of youth to any religious influences. 
Music without sacred music, architecture 
minus the cathedral, or painting without the 
scriptural themes would be eccentric and in- 
complete, even from a secular point of 
view. Yet the inspirational appeal of reli- 
gion in these guises is often stronger than in 
forthright sermons. Even such a “science” 
as biology raises the issue between evolution 
and creation as an explanation of our pres- 
ence on this planet. Certainly a course in 
English literature that omitted the Bible 
and other powerful uses of our mother 
tongue for religious ends would be pretty 
barren. And I should suppose it a proper, 
if not indispensable part of preparation for 
worldly life to know the roles that religion 
and religions have played in the tragic story 
of mankind. The fact is that, for good or 
ill, nearly everything in our culture worth 
transmitting, everything which gives mean- 
ing to life, is saturated with religious in- 
fluences, derived from paganism, Judaism, 
Christianity—both Catholic and Protestant 
—and other faiths accepted by a large part 
of the world’s peoples. One can hardly 
respect a system of education that would 
leave the student wholly ignorant of the 
currents of religious thought that move 
the world society, for a part in which he 
is being prepared. 

But how one can teach, with satisfaction 
or even with justice to all faiths, such sub- 
jects as the story of the Reformation, the 
Inquisition, or even the New England effort 
to found “a Church without a Bishop and 
a State without a King,” is more than I 
know. It is too much to expect that mortals 
will teach subjects about which their con- 
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temporaries have passionate controversies 
with the detachment they may summon to 
teaching about remote subjects such as Con- 
fucius or Mohammed. When instruction 
turns to proselyting and imparting knowl- 
edge becomes evangelism is, except in the 
crudest cases, a subtle inquiry. 


Justice Jackson noted in the same case 
that the “wall of separation” erected by 
the judges in potential cases involving 
religion and education might tend to be- 
come as serpentine as the famous wall 
erected by President Jefferson at the 
University of Virginia. It has been firmly 
established by the courts that while the 
wall may be winding, at least it symbol- 
izes the concept that freedom of religion 
does not go so far as to include freedom 
from religion. 

The question of Bible-reading in the 
schools serves further to illustrate the 
principle that freedom of religion does 
not mean freedom from religion. Bible- 
reading in the schools has been challenged 
frequently and has reached courts of 
record in twenty of the states from the 
year 1854 to the present. During this 
century of litigation, on eight different 
occasions courts have ruled against Bible- 
reading or against a specific religious 
practice involving use of the Bible. 
Eighteen times state courts have upheld 
the validity of this practice. The in- 
fluence of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin in an 1890 case has been sig- 
nificant. In State ex rel Weiss v. District 
Board of Edgerton (76 Wis. 177, 44 
N.W. 967) the court held in a unanimous 
opinion that the case was one which 
brought before the courts “a case of the 
plausible, insidious and apparently in- 
nocent entrance of religion into civil 
affairs.” Until the Weiss case no state 
court had prohibited Bible-reading in 
the schools. Subsequent decisions of state 
courts which held against the practice 


of Bible-reading in the schools all quoted 
the Weiss case, making this the leading 
case on this particular interpretation of 
the question. Even the Weiss case, how- 
ever, permitted continued use of text- 
books which contained extracts from the 
Bible or were founded on its teaching- 
In short, this court did not hold that 
freedom of religion implied freedom 
from religion. 

The Bible-reading question has been 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court on several occasions but with in- 
conclusive results. In 1931 the court re- 
fused to consider the appealed case of 
Clithero v. Showalter (284 U.S. 573) for 
lack of a substantial federal question. 
This case was appealed from the state 
of Washington. Twenty years later the 
United States Supreme Court accepted 
jurisdiction in a Bible-reading case ap- 
pealed from New Jersey, Doremis Ya 
Board of Education of Hawthorne (342 
U.S. 429). The case was dismissed, how- 
ever, on grounds that it was moot 1” 
that the child who brought the complaint 
had already graduated at the time the 
question reached the Supreme Court: 
Furthermore, the appellants were not 
able to show a direct and particular 
financial injury so it could be maintaine 
as a taxpayer’s case. Thus to date, while 
the Bible-reading question has been con- 
sidered by state courts on many °C- 
casions, the religious test involved has 
not been considered by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

State courts have never directly de- 
clared unconstitutional any statute re- 
quiring or permitting Bible-reading. The 
negative cases have generally been p 
states where there was no statute. 
1929 in South Dakota the supreme © 
held in State ex rel Finger v. Weedman 
(55 S.D. 343, 226 N.W. 348) that 2 
school board could not require student 


ourt 
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to listen to the daily reading of the King 
James version of the Bible. The court did 
not rule on the constitutionality of the 
permissive statute under which the board 
had required the daily Bible-reading. By 
indirection the court apparently accom- 
plished this, however, for in the code 
revision which followed in that state a 
few years after the decision the per- 
missive statute was omitted, and has never 
been re-enacted. 


RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUAL 
DISSENTERS 


A second principle, which grows out 
of the tenet that freedom of religion does 
not mean freedom from religion, is that 
when practices involving religious beliefs 
are permitted or required in the public 
schools there must be consideration of 
the rights of dissidents. Many decisions 
of state courts have involved this point. 
In an early California case, Hardwick v. 
Fruitridge School District (54 Cal. App. 
696, 205 P. 49), the supreme court sup- 
ported the claims of parents who objected 
to dancing in the schools. In this instance 
the school board required dancing as part 
of the program of physical education. 
Several pupils were expelled for refusing 
to participate. The court granted a writ 
of mandamus ordering the school board 
to readmit the children. The court held 
that while the school board might offer 
dancing, it could not require it where 
there was a religious objection. Objection 
to dancing was considered to be properly 
a religious belief which the schools were 

ound to respect. 

This second principle is perhaps best 
illustrated in the flag-salute cases, which 
for the most part involved the religious 
sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Hamilton has pointed out in The Bi- 
Weekly School Law Letter (Vol. I, No. 


ò 20, Nov. 22, 1951) that for many years 


the majority of courts upheld the con- 
stitutionality of laws or rules requiring 
the flag salute. The courts held that the 
flag ceremony was not in any sense reli- 
gious, and it therefore followed that no 
religious rights of the individual were 
being violated. As long as the courts 
adhered to this concept they could 
logically hold that the flag salute require- 
ment was merely a rule of the board, 
falling within the discretionary powers 
of a board, and not violative of individ- 
ual rights. 

The trend of the decisions reversed 
completely when the courts began to 
consider the flag-salute requirement as 
involving the religious scruples of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses. The Supreme Court 
of the United States accepted this inter- 
pretation in West Virginia State Board 
of Education v. Barnette (319 US. 624, 
63 S. Ct. 1178). Numerous state courts 
followed with similar interpretations. 
For example, in South Dakota in State v. 
Davis (69 S. D. 328, 10 NW 2d. 288) 
the supreme court of that state held that 
parents were improperly convicted of 
noncompliance with the compulsory at- 
tendance statutes of the state when their 
constitutional rights as members of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses were unconstitution- 
ally impinged by the flag-salute require- 
ment of a local board. Clearly the police 
powers of the state were held in abey- 
ance in this decision in giving considera- 
tion to the individual rights of the dis- 
senting citizens. 

The courts do not, however, yield 
lightly the police powers of the state. 
In the Pennsylvania case of Common- 
wealth v. Beiler (168 Pa. Supp. 462, 79 
A 2d 134) the parents of several four- 
teen-year-old children refused to send 
their children to school after they had 
completed the eighth grade. Their fail- 
ure to do this placed them in violation 
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of the Pennsylvania statutes, which re- 
quired attendance generally until age 
seventeen. The parents were members of 
the Old Order Amish Church and up- 
held their action as an exercise of reli- 
gious freedom. As a defense they quoted 
a resolution representing an action by 
the bishops of their church on which 
they allegedly based their action. The 
Superior Court of Pennsylvania held in 
this 1951 case that religious liberty in- 
cludes the absolute right to believe, but 
only a limited right to act. The court 
said that the state, as parens patriae, may 
restrict parental control of minor chil- 
dren by requiring school attendance, 
even though the parents base their claim 
to control the child’s course of conduct 
on their religious concepts or conscience. 

The case above is similar to another 
Pennsylvania decision in Commonwealth 
v. Bey (166 Pa. Super. 136, 70 A 2d 693), 
in which Mohammedan parents refused 
to send their child to school on Friday, 
that being the holy day of their religion. 
The Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
noted in this instance that no religious 
rights of the parent or child were being 
violated. The court held that parents 
had the right to send their children to a 
school whose schedule conformed to 
their religious beliefs. Once having ex- 
ercised the option provided by statute 
and elected to send their children to a 
public school, the parents, so the court 
said, were bound to perform all the re- 
quirements of the compulsory attend- 
ance provisions. They had no right, said 
this Pennsylvania court, to submit to only 
a part of a statute, or only part of a regu- 
lation made pursuant to it. The report 
does not indicate in this instance whether 
the family actually had access to a school 
which met their religious requirements. 

What difference is there between the 
flag-salute cases and the above cases in- 


volving non-compliance with the com- 
pulsory attendance statutes? Fundamen- 
tally all the cases present a clash between 
the police powers of the state and reli- 
gious liberties as guaranteed by federal 
and state constitutions. Why have the 
courts been partial to the religious con- 
victions of dissidents in one instance 
while denying them in the next? A par- 
tial clue is found in the factor of school 
attendance. In the flag-salute and Bible- 
reading cases parents generally attempted 
to send their children to school, although 
objecting to some of its practices. In the 
cases involving the Amish and Moham- 
medan parents in Pennsylvania, the par- 
ents did not avail themselves of their 
right to send their children to a school 
which met the test of their religious 
scruples. Instead, their answer was 1O 
ignore the statutes or rules made pursue 
ant to them. It seems, therefore, that the 
courts will consider carefully the rights 
of dissidents who object to religious 
practices in schools if they make aries 
attempts to obey the compulsory TT 
ance statutes. The courts seem to viev 
as a lack of good faith, however, ee 
tal actions which involve disobedien¢ 
of the attendance statutes of the stat? 
without genuine effort to substitute pet 
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missive private or parochial instruct! 


RIGHTS OF THE STATE 


Of particular interest to teachers is the 
has frequent 

idera 
tion of the questions pertaining 
gion and education. A state may 
requirements in the exercise of its £ aly 
tions as an employer which seettite 
invade the individual religious beliefs ie 
teachers. This doctrine will seem shoc 

ing at first thought, but perhaps ony 
because it is not understood. In the oF 
eration of its public schools the state 
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an employer. Consequently, in the exer- 
cise of its rights as an employer it has 
far-reaching authority to determine the 
conditions of employment for those in 
its service. Justice Holmes’ oft-quoted 
opinion that “petitioner may have a con- 
stitutional right to talk politics, but he 
has no constitutional right to be a police- 
man” illustrates the point. 

Readers who recall the rather notori- 
ous Tennessee evolution trial of the 
twenties, Scopes v. Tennessee (154 Tenn. 
105, 289 SW 363), may remember that 
Scopes was found guilty and fined, al- 
though the fine was later remitted on 
the basis of a statutory technicality. The 
Tennessee courts held that Scopes was 
an employee of the state when he taught 
in its public schools. No statutes could 
require him to believe the biblical story 
of creation, but the statutes could bar 
him from teaching his own views if they 
Were at variance with what the statutes 
permitted. 

_ The same point is further illustrated 
In a case growing out of the World 
War I era, McDowell v. Board of Edu- 
Cation of City of New York (104 Misc. 
564, 172 N. Y. S. 590). A teacher who 
Was a Quakeress was dismissed by the 

oard of education on charges of “con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher.” Her reli- 
Slous principles would not permit her to 
Support the country’s war effort, and as 
a result she would not urge her pupils 
to support the war; she would not urge 
them to perform Red Cross services; she 
did not encourage her pupils to buy 
thrift stamps; and she openly admitted 
that she was opposed to the war against 
the German government. The Supreme 
Court of New York refused to reinstate 
er in her position as a teacher of Latin. 

‘he court held that she was not being 
discriminated against because of her re- 
ligion, The court believed that the dis- 


missal was in compliance with the stat- 
utes governing dismissal for the follow- 
ing reason: 


It has simply been found that certain 
views and beliefs, which she declares are 
based upon her religion, prevent her from 
properly discharging the duty she assumed. 
Where a person agrees with the state to 
perform a public duty, she will not be 
excused from performance because her reli- 
gion forbids her to do so. While the peti- 
tioner may be entitled to the greatest re- 
spect for her adherence to her faith, she 
cannot be permitted because of it to act in 
a manner inconsistent with the peace and 
safety of the state. 


In 1951, the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico, in Zellers v. Huff (55 N. M. 
501, 236 P. 2d 949), restated this same 
principle of the authority of the state 
to exercise control over the teachers in 
the employ of the state. This case in- 
volved the employment of teachers wear- 
ing religious garb and the existence of 
many other related allegedly sectarian 
influences. Without discussing all the is- 
sues raised in this case, it is sufficient for 
the present study to indicate that the 
New Mexico court raised the question 
as to whether teachers by virtue of their 
religious vows “are so bound in their 
conscience and by the laws of their 
Church that they cannot serve as teach- 
ers in the public schools and perform 
their duties in accordance with the fed- 
eral and state Constitutions. . . .” 

The New Mexico court did not go so 
far as to hold that membership in a re- 
ligious order should in itself bar a per- 
son from teaching in the public schools. 
It did, however, strongly assert the right 
of the state to bar any type of sectarian 
teaching in the schools. In addition, the 
court held that the wearing of religious 
garb in the classroom by its very nature 
served to introduce sectarian religion 
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into the school. In another New Mexico 
case, Miller v. Cooper (56 N. M. 355, 
244 P. 2d 520), the court held that the 
practice of having religious literature of 
a sectarian nature available to pupils in 
public-school classrooms was in violation 
of the New Mexico statute. In this in- 
stance the teachers neither handed out 
the pamphlets nor asked pupils to read 
them. The mere fact that they were 
kept in plain sight in the classroom, avail- 
able to pupils, was declared to be viola- 
tive of the intent of the statute. 

The cases above illustrate the principle 
that as an employer the state has certain 
rights to determine the conditions of em- 
ployment for those who teach in the 
public schools. The logic involved in 
this has undoubtedly not escaped the 
reader. For if the state can determine 
that a teacher can be prevented from 
teaching about evolution, it can, on 
the other hand, require him to teach 
evolution. If the state can prohibit a 
teacher from reading the Bible in public 
schools, it can also require him to do so. 
The teacher in public employ is subject 
to legal controls of the state which in 
their more oppressive forms can result in 
the type of state domination seen in 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, or the Com- 
munistic Soviet Union. On strictly legal 
grounds the “academic freedom” of the 
teacher seems tenuous indeed, certainly 
so in the area of religion and public edu- 
cation. 


CHECK AND BALANCE SYSTEM 
CREATED BY COURTS 


Offsetting this, however, are some 
powerful safeguards. The existence of 
independent schools which do not derive 
their support from the state constitutes 
a type of protection. Long-standing 
American traditions of free expression 


favor the teacher. The concept that 
academic freedom is not so much a right 
granted to a teacher as it is a privilege 
which the learner should enjoy serves 
as another safeguard against overzealous 
statism. In considering the question of 
religion in the classroom this would 
mean that the learner must have the op- 
portunity to learn about religion and 
religious influences apart from sectarian 
influences. It means that the state may, 
in the exercise of its rights as an €m- 
ployer, restrict a teacher from utterances 
and garb in the classroom which might 
infringe on the rights of the learner. 

Perhaps it is true that the wall of sepa- 
ration between church and state is ser- 
pentine. The lack of uniformity in the 
decisions made by courts of last resort 
in this area of religion and education 
seems initially confusing. But the courts 
have stated, and many times restated, 4 
number of principles in these cases whose 
implications are far-reaching. The tenet 
that freedom of religion does not mean. 
freedom from religion buttresses the 
concepts of religion as generally recog- 
nized in society. The requirement that 
the conscientious scruples of dissidents 
must be respected, at least upon their 
showing of good faith, protects minority 
and individual rights. The power of the 
state as an employer to determine condi- 
tions of employment for those who teach 
in its schools serves as a safeguard for 
the state. 

The suggestion is striking that even 
as in our state and federal governments 
there has been evolved a system o 
“checks and balances,” so in the matte” 
of religion in education the courts have 
evolved a check-and-balance syste™™ 
Through it are protected the rights © 
religious institutions, individual dissent- 
ers, and the state. In the maintenance O 
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this check-and-balance system the deci- 
sions vary, sometimes seem and some- 
times are in hopeless conflict. The “wall 
of separation” appears to be serpentine, 
yet in helping in the building of it the 
state courts have made a profound con- 


tribution to the cause of public educa- 
tion. They have interpreted the philoso- 
phy of American society, with which 
few would disagree, that all three have 
certain prerogatives within the frame- 
work of the public schools. 


Fundamental Education 
in Liberia, West Africa 


DAVID G. SCANLON 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, NEWARK STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N February, 1952 the Joint UNESCO 

Liberian Education agreement was 
signed by representatives of UNESCO 
and the Liberian government in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. UNESCO had been invited 
by the Liberian government to inaugurate 
a Fundamental Education project which 
would assist this underdeveloped country 
to improve its standard of living. Under 
the direction of Dr. Joseph Jablow, an 
anthropologist from Brooklyn College, 
and Mr. W. S. deGuibe Rankin, a former 
British Colonial Education Officer, a sur- 
vey had been conducted to determine a 
suitable site for a Fundamental Education 
Pilot Project and the staff that would be 
needed in order to carry out the program 
successfully. 

As conceived by Dr. Jablow and Mr. 
Rankin, during the first stage of the Pilot 
Project all work would be carried on at 
the village level. Eventually, a Funda- 
mental Education Center would be built 
and from this Center young men and 
women trained as agriculturalists, teach- 
ers, health workers, and women’s educa- 
tion workers would be assigned to vil- 
lages that requested assistance. Villages 
used as demonstration centers during the 
first stage would be used as training areas 
when the permanent Center was con- 


structed. 
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PERSONNEL FOR PROJECT 


To carry out the work envisaged for 
the Pilot Project, four specialists were 
requested by the Government of 
Liberia. The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations sent 4 
member to be responsible for agricultural 
development and experimentation. From 
UNESCO came a woman who was re- 
sponsible for women’s education, which 
includes prenatal and baby care as well 
as domestic science and handicraft- 
UNESCO also sent a man to direct the 
organization of schools and the training 
of teachers. Mr. Rankin remained as CO” 
ordinator of the Project. A request for 
a doctor from the World Health Or 
ganization has not as yet been filled, but 
the Liberian government assigne 
nurse to maintain the clinic in the center 
of the area. In addition, a doctor from 
the Government Hospital in Monrov!# 
visits the clinic once a week to tre? 
those cases beyond the capabilities of the 
nurse. Since it soon became appare” 
that the services of a male handicraft €% 

ert were also needed, a request we 
made to the International Labor or- 
ganization for a specialist in this field- 

In all cases a Liberian, whose salary 
was paid by the Liberian government» 
was assigned to each “foreign” sp 


ecialist 
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as a co-worker. He or she was selected 
by the Government of Liberia on the 
basis of past training, experience, and 
probably of prime importance, interest 
in bush life. Eventually, as the Liberian 
co-workers become adequately trained 
in their positions, they will replace the 
foreign specialists. A Fundamental Edu- 
cation Project is considered successfully 
completed when trained local personnel 
are able to maintain the program without 
foreign assistance. In several instances a 
Liberian co-worker has maintained his 
section of the program during intervals 
in which the international specialist was 
on leave or when the post has been 
vacated before the arrival of a replace- 
ment, The success with which the Libe- 
rians have been able to carry out this 
responsibility is a tribute to their zeal 
and enthusiasm. They are typical of the 
young Africans today who are anxious 
to build a better nation. 

Plans and policies for Fundamental 
Education were made in weekly meet- 
ings of the complete team—foreign and 
Liberian. While it was recognized that 
each member of the team was a specialist 
in his field, the opportunity to exchange 
Opinions and discuss aspects of each 
other’s work helped to create a spirit of 
Cooperative effort. In this way any un- 
devtaking by a member of the team 
wee esented the combined thinking of the 

hole team. The Liberian co-workers 
i Particularly valuable at these meet- 
Page inasmuch as they were the experts 
in e culture of the people. Joint meet- 

gS were held under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of Public Instruction, 
vn discuss over-all policy and administra- 

n of Fundamental Education. 


AREA AND PEOPLE 


Fas area chosen for the Fundamental 
‘cation program has a population of 


approximately twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple. The center of the area, about forty 
miles from the capital, Monrovia, is ac- 
cessible during the dry season by a motor 
road. To reach the majority of the larger 
villages, however, involves a trek of two 
to ten hours over bush trails. 

There are three major chiefdoms in 
the Fundamental Education area—the 
Dei, Gola, and Vai. The last constitutes 
one of the largest tribes in West Africa 
and is one of the few that has a written 
language. Each tribe has its own lan- 
guage. A Dei, for example, needs an 
interpreter to talk to a Vai, and a Vai, 
in turn, needs an interpreter to talk to a 
Gola. 

Although a district is administered by 
a Commissioner appointed by the gov- 
ernment, the various tribal chiefs are ex- 
tremely powerful and are often con- 
sidered rulers over their particular chief- 
doms. Because of their influence among 
the people, their support was essential 
for success of the Project. 

The cooperation of the Poro, the men’s 
secret society, was vital for any form of 
organized educational effort in the area. 
The power of the Poro has decreased as 
the power of the federal government has 
increased, but the elders of the Poro can 
still remove any chief, including the 
Paramount Chief, who is the representa- 
tive of the government, upon protest to 
the government. Boys are taken into the 
Poro for a circumcision rite when they 
are five or six. This is called the Little 
Bush, and they remain for a few days. 
When they are seven or eight they enter 
the Big Bush, where they may remain 
for years. During this period they are 
in a restricted area of the forest and 
attend a Bush School, where they are 
taught the fundamental laws of the tribe, 
agriculture, and hut building and are 
given sex instruction. 
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Members of the team approached the 
elders of the Poro and explained to them 
the plans for raising the standard of living 
in the area. The elders questioned vari- 
ous aspects of the program and in many 
instances made valuable suggestions. At 
the end of the conference the elders 
agreed to cooperate in the program. 

A comparable organization for girls is 
called the Sande. The period of training 
is much shorter than that for the boys. 
The Bush School attended by the girls 
emphasizes those things a future bride 
should know, such as cooking, agricul- 
ture, and her responsibilities to her hus- 
band, and offers sex instruction. While 
participation in the Sande is not manda- 
tory today, a girl is not considered really 
ready for marriage until she has grad- 
uated from the Bush School. In addition, 
the village head of the Sande, the Ma Zo, 
is usually the midwife of the area. If a 
girl is not a member of the Sande she 
cannot expect to receive the full benefit 
of the Ma Zo’s magic in child delivery. 
Thus, in an area where many children 
and women die in childbirth, the healing 
and “magical” powers of the Ma Zo are 
regarded as essential. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of 
the men and women. The low produc- 
tivity of the soil requires the farmer to 
let his field lie fallow for seven years. 
Because of the rapid growth of bush in 
West Africa, the farmer is forced to 
clear a forest area every year for his 
farm. His tools are few and his methods 
primitive. The men clear bush and plant; 
the women harvest the crop. 

Cassava, rice, and palm oil constitute 
the main diet of the people. Cassava, a 
bulbous root plant which is practically 
pure starch, is prepared many ways. 
Rice, however, is the staple food. There 
is a popular saying among the Dei peo- 
ple that a man who does not eat rice 


for a year will die. No matter what food 
he eats, rice is considered the source of 
energy and good health. One healthful 
factor in the diet is palm oil, rich in 
vitamins. The palm oil is poured over 
the cooked rice. Except for a few goats, 
chickens, and fish, meat is scarce. Cattle 
in the area have long since died of sleep- 
ing sickness. A few hunters are found in 
the larger villages but the small game, 
deer, and bush cow (wild boar) are not 
plentiful. 

The absence of cattle and the scarcity 
of goats eliminates milk from the diet O 
children. Once the child is weaned, an 
very often before, he is fed rice an 
water. The resulting malnutrition, char- 
acterized by a swollen stomach an 
swollen feet, causes a high infant mo! 
tality rate. 

If the non-literate people of the area 
could be taught to boil water, wear 4 
protective covering for their feet, 2% 
use pit latrines, a high percentage of the 
diseases could be eliminated. The sprer 
of amoebic dysentery, schistosomias!» 
guinea worm, and yaws could eee 
be considerably reduced by fallow 
the methods mentioned above. Other a 
eases prevalent in the area are malae 
venereal diseases, and tuberculosis- Lep 
rosy is also found, despite gove 
efforts to confine lepers tO restr 
areas. 


icted 


ORGANIZATION OF VILLAGE 


SCHOOLS 


The members of the team dec! 
during the Pilot Project Fundam’ ed 
Education would be primarily eerie ols 
with the development of village $°% 
These schools would be concern? the! 
only with literacy but also wit yor 
aspects of Fundamental Education egi” 
as health and agriculture. In the afee! 
ning the schools would be mode 
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the village kitchen, simple structures ap- 
proximately 20 feet wide and 36 feet 
long open on all sides except for a low 
wall of rammed earth. The village crafts- 
man who produced the woven squares of 
palm thatch used for the roof estimated 
the cost at $6.25—the only expense for 
building the school, since the village pro- 
vided other materials and labor. The 
floor was covered with sand brought 
from a near-by river. Until the arrival 
of paper and other supplies ordered from 
abroad, sand was used for paper and 
bamboo sticks for pencils. Blackboards 
and furniture were of course nonexistent 
in the beginning. Each child brought a 
mat made of bamboo, upon which he 
sat. These simple, practical structures and 
materials of instruction can be obtained 
immediately in every Liberian village; 
more elaborate buildings might have dis- 
couraged the development of a school 
System in the interior. 
The schools were to be organized on 
a four-year plan. For the majority this 
Would represent terminal education in 
the formal sense. Those who showed 
Promise and ability would be sent to an 
advanced elementary school, high school, 
and eventually the University of Liberia. 
he curriculum of the four-year school 
Would include agriculture, health, read- 
mg, writing, oral English, and art. All 
instruction except oral English would be 
8'ven in the local language. The Laubach 
Ystem was to be used in reading and 
Writing. Tt was expected that at the end 
Of the third year all instruction could 
© carried on in English, as English is 
the official language of the country. 
There was no difficulty in arousing 
Parent interest in the school. Every day 
© open sides would be rimmed with 
Cas watching the proceedings a E 
child ally shouting instructions A 
ren or the teacher. Although the 


West African seldom beats his child, on 
opening day of each school parents 
would provide the teacher with a heavy 
stick, for they had heard that children 
do not “learn” unless they are beaten. 


AGRICULTURE, HEALTH, 
HANDICRAFTS 


Attached to each school was a garden. 
The area, cleared by the men of the 
village, provided a garden for each child 
in addition to a communal school garden. 
During the gardening period, children 
learned general gardening principles and 
were taught how to sterilize soil, grow 
individual plants in bamboo cups, and 
estimate the amount of shade needed to 
protect newly planted seeds. New plants 
were introduced in an effort to provide 
a more healthful diet. Peanuts and soy- 
beans were particularly stressed, in the 
hope that they would help compensate 
for the lack of protein in the diet of the 
majority of the people. The children 

roved to be extremely interested in 
gardening and it is difficult to imagine 
more neatly kept gardens anywhere. The 
men of the village, who visited the school 
garden daily, had been told they could 
have plants from the school seedbed; 
but first, as conservative farmers, they 
watched the school garden. When the 
gardens proved successful they asked for 
help from the FAO agriculturalist or 
one of the six Liberian assistants he was 
training as a type of county agent. 

In teaching health the team stressed 

ractical example rather than formal 
study. For instance, a high percentage 
of students had craw-craw, a skin dis- 
ease common among children in West 
Africa. By mixing sulphur and palm oil 
and applying it generously to the infected 
areas the disease can be cured. But this 
would simply be the cure; the disease 
could be prevented if the children and 
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adults washed daily with soap. The 
typical African family bathes every eve- 
ning with just water. Unfortunately, 
soapmaking has practically died out in 
the area, and unless the family can afford 
to buy soap from the traders, no soap 
is used. By experimenting, the team dis- 
covered that a satisfactory soap could be 
made from papaya ashes and palm oil. 
It was decided to start soapmaking in 
the school. To obtain the necessary palm 
oil, a meeting was called of the parents. 
It was explained to them that use of soap 
could eliminate craw-craw and that if 
they would provide the palm oil, soap 
could be made for the children. Lengthy 
discussions took place in which, for the 
first time in a Mohammedan area, 
women took an active part. At the end 
of the discussion the parents agreed to 
provide the palm oil. From the school, 
soapmaking spread to the villages, where 
many women for the first time began 
making soap. With the increased use of 
soap, craw-craw was practically elim- 
inated. 

Every school had a pit latrine, and 
materials adapted from the Indian Vil- 
lage Life Series showed the spread of 
yaws, hookworm, and general infection 
from contaminated ground. Drinking 
water was boiled in the classroom, and 
individual drinking cups were made from 
bamboo poles. 

The Liberian nurse made regular visits 
to the schools, and children needing a 
doctor’s care were brought to the weekly 
clinic. These visits by the nurse were also 
used in training teachers to recognize the 
early stages of tropical ulcers, yaws, and 
other common diseases. For less serious 
complaints, teachers were provided with 
first-aid kits. 

The Women’s Education Specialist 

Janned to work in the villages where 
schools were established, but first it was 


necessary to gain the support of the Ma 
Zos, leaders of the Sande. The Ma Zos 
had been invited to work with the nurse 
and to assist the doctor on clinic days 
that were devoted to women and chil- 
dren. By asking and using the help of 
the Ma Zos, a very cordial relationship 
had been built between the team and 
the secret society. However, while the 
support of the Sande was genuine, it was 
quite another matter to fit classes in child 
care and handicraft into the already 
crowded day of the village women. After 
trying unsuccessfully to conduct classes 
in the village, the Women’s Education 
Specialist began conducting the classes 
in the rice fields, where most of the 
women worked during the day. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


To recruit prospective teachers for 
training in the Fundamental Education 
schools, word was sent to the leading 
chiefs that teachers would be needed for 
the project and that young men an 
women who were elementary school 
graduates and interested in teaching 
would be interviewed. Since it was soon 
apparent that it would be impossible to 
find enough elementary school graduates 
to train, the formal education require- 
ment was reduced to six years. After 
interviewing a number of candidates, five 
men were selected to be trained. while 
the search for teacher candidates was 


being conducted, the first Fundamenti 
Education school was opened. Thi 
atio? 


school was to serve as a demonstr 
school for the training of teachers an 
was taught by a Liberian who had pee” 
selected by the government as a oo 
worker in teacher training. This teacher» 
in cooperation with the 
Teacher-Training Specialist, : 
oriented to the Fundamental Education 
philosophy and had been given 
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course in teaching methods. With the 
arrival of the new trainees, the training 
program was begun. The trainees were 
given a six-week intensified course in 
teaching methods, health, and agricul- 
ture. Mornings were spent observing 
and participating in the demonstration 
school. In the afternoon, classes were 
held using what the student-teachers had 
Seen in the morning as the basis for 
future discussion. During the evening the 
trainees learned how to make teaching 
aids from available native materials. 

At the end of the six-week period 
three trainees were considered capable 
of being responsible for their own 
Schools, Two remained for additional 
training. Classes were held two after- 
noons a week for those teachers who now 
taught in the Fundamental Education 
Schools, In addition, the Teacher Train- 
Ing Specialist visited the schools twice 
each week and discussions were held re- 
Sarding their teaching techniques and 
Problems, = 
ee program was considered an emer- 
tea training course that would be 
ing ane the completion of the Train- 
lished enter, Once the Center 1s estab- 
gra rte. emergency” teachers will 
Uates a a be replaced by Center grad- 
g alen will then have the opportunity 
at the 8 the two-year training program 

enter, 
tie i of eight months, twelve 
tered ad been o ened in widely 
villages, with a total enrollment 
of da Every day a number 

è sched! would be found waiting at 
ents th i hoping that one of the wid 
Would “vot be absent and he yo 
for the e opportunity to “sit - 
dificul ay; it had been necessary, thoug h 

t, to restrict the number of chil- 


@ “ten 3 
© Prob = g per class. Truancy 15 no 
o lem here. 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


Films were found to be invaluable in 
teaching health and village development. 
In addition to those used in the teacher- 
training program, films were also shown 
in the villages. An experience with the 
village of Besao proved to be typical. 
With the permission of the chief it was 
announced in the village that films would 
be shown in the evening. Over three 
hundred people of all ages gathered, 
many having walked for hours to reach 
the village. For the vast majority it was 
the first time they had seen films. Plugged 
into the speaker was a microphone by 
means of which a teacher translated the 
English dialogue into the native lan- 
guage. The films, provided by the United 
States Information Service, were Walt 
Disney’s Careless Charlie, a health film 
illustrating the need for pit latrines, and 
Daybreak in Udi, a British film showing 
cooperation in community development 
in native villages of Nigeria. The team, 
not expecting any results from the show- 
ing of the films, reasoned that the people 
would be impressed by the color and 
sound but probably would miss the 
message of the film, as this was their 
first experience. — ; 

The day following the showing of the 
film, the chief and elders announced that 
they could do as well as the people in 
the film. A pit latrine was dug, and those 

eople not making use of the latrine were 
laughingly called “Charlie” by the rest 
of the village. The chief said that his 
people, not satisfied with building only 
a simple thing like a latrine, wanted to 
build something “big,” as had the people 
in Daybreak in Udi. They had decided 
to build a school that would be an im- 
nt over the usual village kitchen. 
with the chief and elders, 
-room school that would 


pr oveme 


The team, 
planned a two 
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also serve as a community center. An 
earthen block-building machine arrived 
from South Africa in time to be used in 
the construction of the new school. The 
chief and elders distributed the work 
among the men of the village. One group 
was responsible for clearing bush for 
the site; a second group made the blocks; 
a third laid the blocks; a fourth group 
of selected men were trained in elemen- 
tary carpentry. The building of this 
school not only provided an adequate 
school and community center for the 
villagers but also served as an example 
of what other villages could do if they 
were willing to work together. Other 
chiefs who had heard of the undertaking 
visited Besao, and soon the team received 


many requests for assistance from villages 
who wanted to build a more adequate 
school. 

Thus, in accordance with the basic 
philosophy of the UNESCO Technical 
Assistance program, the non-literate peo- 
ples of Liberia are learning to help them- 
selves. The full cooperation of the people 
of the area has been won. The program 
described represents the first stage o 
Fundamental Education in Liberia. Dur- 
ing the coming years a more rapid de- 
velopment can be expected. This success 
can be attributed largely to the support 
of the Liberian government and to the 
young Liberians who are now in training 
for leadership in the program after the 
departure of the international team. 


ay 


Transmission of Our Cultural Heritage 
RAY MONTGOMERY 


INSTRUCTOR AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, SUMMER 1953 


IKE many brief statements of much 
larger ideas, “the transmission of our 
cultural heritage” has lost identity as an 
actual operation and is taken amorphously 
as either a truism or a triviality. What is 
“cultural heritage”? Here is a term that 
no longer lends itself to definitive descrip- 
tion. You may include as little or as much 
as you please—the economic connection 
between greenbacks and tariffs as well as 
between justice and honesty. Too often, 
when someone advocates the conception 
of education as the task of transmitting the 
cultural heritage he is accused of ivory- 
tower propensities if not sheer reaction- 
ism, Perhaps this accusation stems from 
a difference in what the advocate and the 
Critic regard as cultural and inheritable. 


THE BETTER ARE THE ‘‘BEST”’ 


y Robert Hutchins is said to view educa- 
tion as an activity for transmitting the 
cultural heritage. He is widely known 
aS a champion of the Great Books move- 
Ment, and because of this, certain persons 
infer that the Great Books contain the 
cultural heritage which Mr. Hutchins 
Wishes to see passed on. This, in a sense, 
IS correct; but not in the derogatory and 
casily attacked sense claimed by his 
Critics, Those who criticize Mr. Hutchins 
will readily agree that the social context 
of all human activity, including thought 
and ideation, is transferable to succeeding 
8enerations, insofar as it is observable, 
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only by ideas in recorded discourse. 
Moreover, they insist that the recorded 
ideas grew out of the social context of 
the age in which they appeared. To be 
consistent, they should have no difficulty 
in accepting ideas left to us in recorded 
discourse as representing the society and 
its values in which the idea appeared. 
Ideas are the only form in which the past 
can be reconstructed; other relics are but 
occasions for ideas. Recorded philoso- 
phies are truly the heirlooms left to us by 
past generations. They happen to be re- 
corded in certain books in less uncertain, 
more precise, better articulated condition 
than in others. Hence the selection of a 
number of these “better” books for edu- 
cational use, a number small enough to 
permit examination of the whole set in 
the time available for studying them. 
A hundred, more or less, was a reasonable 
guess as to how much reading is possible 
in our age, and if the books held in idea 
the culture of different epochs and did it 
well, why zot call them the “Great 
Books”? That makes them easier to pro- 
mote and identify among the many mas- 
terful writings of all times. 


CULTURE DIFFUSED AND 
DISTILLED 


What is said here concerning culture 
calls for a definition of that word. Again 
we have a point of obscurity at which 
proponents and opponents of the Great 
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Books program diverge. The culture for 
one group represents the product of cul- 
tivation—the arts, science, moral prac- 
tice. The culture of a time is the “cream 
of the crop” of thoughts, speculations, 
political and social practices, philosophi- 
cal interpretations, and learned guesses of 
the time. The other group views culture 
as the total of the relationships between 
individuals and groups in the age consid- 
ered. Plainly, however, members of this 
second group have no wish to inherit any 
such practices as ploughing with sharp- 
ened sticks or leaving one’s infants on 
snow-covered mountain slopes to see if 
they are rugged enough to survive. If 
they desire knowledge about these mat- 
ters, it will be found in recorded dis- 
course as well as in archaeological relics, 
and only in discourse can the activities 
be transmitted to us. The actual practice 
is not possible under modern conditions, 
and even if it were, the organism that is 
modern man could not endure the prac- 
tice emotionally and intellectually as did 
the man of Athens or of Alexandria; he is 
not the same or even a very similar or- 
ganism. Thus we are forced to transmit 
culture, insofar as it is intellectually trans- 
mittable, through recorded discourse. 
Why should we not select carefully from 
the total amount of such discourse as 
much as we can possibly expect to be 
studied, and call it the Great Books? 
Surely no one will argue that all books 
are equally pregnant with insights or 
equally well written and readable. 


CULTURE IMPLICIT AND 
EXPLICIT 


But the point of most moment in the 
battle of tradition versus whatever we 
have proposed now is the definition of 
the activity called education. Again it is 
a point of great obscurity. When the 
advocates of the Great Books as a source 


of learning talk of education, they seem 
to mean the process of persuading stu- 
dents to become aware of their cultural 
heritage so that it may color and give 
depth to their lives. They know, as well 
as their critics, that all of us feed upon 
that heritage in forms which are not 
easily observable. It permeates our pres- 
ent life, but the permeation is counter- 
acted by the variety of the different cul- 
tures which live on in us and our socia 
structures. No one-line causal chain pro- 
duced the effects which are us and out 
society. We and it are the products of 
the convergence of many historical causal 
sequences, and so we hold the cultures © 
our inheritance through evolution in ĉ 
manner that can be studied or observe 
only indirectly and with great difficulty: 
and only by means of discourse of some 
kind. Why not, then, provide as a means 
of acquainting ourselves with the origins 
of what we are, the discourses which re- 
flect the cultures which have been the 
matrices of our directly unobservable 
components? The Great Books are ad 
all the worthy books but only 4 selecun 
from them, offering a means of acquain” 
ing present-day persons with ther ov 
gins. These books provide both the op 
portunity to understand the origins 
our social-psychological inheritance # 

a focus for examining it as it now appe? d 
in present-day thought, practice, 
moral acceptances. 


THE UNITY OF PROGRAM 
AND PERFORMANCE , 
al life 


On all the vital points of actu® ng 
activity there is no intrinsically Me 
ful disagreement between the atta“ e- 
and the defenders of the progra™ ral 
garding ways of passing on Our cult? at 
heritage. The meaningful disagree, 
lies in an extrinsic consideration © 3 
a difference in view which results fr 
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emphases within the process that is 
schooling. Education, according to both 
positions, may not be equated with 
schooling. The society is educative, often 
miseducative to be sure, yet in some 
genuine fashion inescapably a source of 
development. But whereas the party of 
the first part, people who often take the 
name “progressives,” claim that the pres- 
ent social context is the emphatic con- 
sideration for education and so deserves 
the honor of being the point of approach, 
the party of the second part, the advo- 
cates of distilled discourse as a means to 
education, say that the society cannot in- 
tellectualize its lessons except in discourse 
and that since selection of experience is 
necessary—no one lives long enough to 
experience everything—why not select 
the most genuinely clear and general les- 
sons that the whole development and ex- 
perience of mankind afford as the core of 
understanding, and let this proxy experi- 
ence enlighten and guide the limited ac- 
tive experiences present in daily life? So 
far as education itself is a successful out- 
come of efforts to learn, these considera- 
tions of emphasis lose all importance. For 
In actual process, education is never one 
or the other of these approaches but both 
together, and their value merges in the 
Production of an educated person. We 
cannot study Aristotle meaningfully—or 
1n fact at all—except in the context of our 
wn lives with all their society-oriented 
facets of intellect, will, desire, purpose, 
and Practices. Nor can we experience a 
ride in an automobile without concepts of 
things, relations, properties, and the 
forms of discourse and intellectualizing 
of which Aristotle offers one culture’s 
analysis, It happens that his analysis of 
the Grecian culture has been tremen- 
dously influential in making us what we 
are, and the way we experience the ad- 
ventures of today is conditioned by Aris- 


totle’s conditioning of us. The problem 
of setting safe speed limits, for example, 
is made difficult by the static notion of 
absolutes still prevalent among us. We 
would long ago have changed our ap- 
proach to traffic flow problems if we 
had socially accepted the notion of rela- 
tivity. 

Now the question is, will we develop 
most adequately by approaching the task 
through an automobile ride or by way of 
the Posterior Analytic? For no matter 
which way we do it, we must engage in 
a double movement—concepts and prac- 
tices. What does adequately mean? If it 
means comprehensively and refers to con- 
ceptualization apart from practice, the 
vote would seem to favor Aristotle as the 
approach. If it means usefully, there is 
room for further dissension. For what is 
useful? Do we mean immediately appli- 
cable or applicable in the long run? Do 
we mean specifically applicable or appli- 
cable generally and in a variety of situa- 
tions and contexts? If we think that to be 
useful translates into right now and in 
this instance a satisfactory means, we may 
dismiss the notion of planned education 
altogether. We still will have education, 
learning, transmission of culture, and so 
on, but it will be largely unconscious and 
unplanned. But if we take useful to indi- 
cate persistent and general utility as a 
means to self-development, it offers us 
the possibility of a science of education, 
of planned and conscious arrangement of 
conditions to produce awareness of the 
cultural heritage and understanding of 
the learning and teaching aspects of the 
process of self-development. In a word, 
we have a basis for a system of schooling, 
of intentional education. And it seems of 
no vast importance whether practice or 
recorded discourse is stressed as the initial 
point of approach. In the approach, in 
the process of teaching-learning, the ele- 
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ments merge and interact and produce 
unified results compounded of practice 
and conceptualization. This is true 
whether we use one or the other points 
for launching the inquiry. A book of 
Aristotle mirrors an actual inquiry that 
was conducted and the resettlement of 
an indeterminate situation that once ex- 
isted. If we use this writing as a point of 
departure, our first task is to examine it 
as a doubt-dyed situation and to recon- 
struct that situation in terms of our own 
interaction with it. But to do this re- 
quires that we pass out of Aristotle’s con- 
ceptualizations to historical representa- 
tions of existential realities of his times 
and to the present state of knowledge in 
such varied fields as physical and social 
research, politics, morals, and sports. 


EXPERIENCE IS CULTURE 
IN ACTION 


On the other hand, if we begin the 
process of schooling in specific situational 
activities and remain there, we will have 
no education, as John Dewey points out, 
no matter how well organized our educa- 
tional “plant” is. But no serious educator, 
no matter how little he has understood 
the Hutchins view, has ever advocated 
such nonsense. Experience is not a hop- 
skip-and-jump affair, but a continuum in 
which situations become progressively 
more qualitatively whole, more general 
in their utility and less tied to limited 
specifics of time and place. The situa- 
tional context of education begins in 
minutiae because the mind of the child is 
there, but its stages are ever larger and 
more expansible as development occurs. 
The present development of the human 
organism making the inquiry, and not 
the nature of inquiry, determines where 
in the continuum of the inquiry attention 
is first focused. The situational context of 
Einstein’s approach to relativity was not 


directly existential, though it had neces- 
sary existential referents in the develop- 
ments of both physics and mathematics 
with which he worked. Einstein began 
his inquiry already furnished with a com- 
plete conceptual system which had be- 
come indeterminate because of incon- 
sistency within the pattern of concepts. 
In resolving the conflict among concepts, 
Einstein produced a relatively settled 
new stage for scientific speculation to 
operate from. His education in relativity 
began in a situation of concepts and 
ended in a situation of concepts, for, as 
he has said, he could imagine no way of 
testing his hypotheses in the existential 
realm of things. This is ot the kind of 
education possible within a school or a 
science of education, but it illustrates the 
principle of entering inquiry at what- 
ever point we please. No matter where 
we enter, we must reach from origins in 
actually disturbed existential situations to 
the transformation through judgment and 
action of ends in view to actualities for 
practice before we are fully educated, be- 
fore we have learned, understood, mas- 
tered, adjusted, or developed as education 
conceives its specific end in view. Educa- 
tion is mastery of method, not of facts. 


EDUCATION IS THE CHILD 


Emphasis on point of approach is usu- 
ally a distortion of the actuality of edu- 
cation. So much depends on the self that 
is undergoing education that all else is 
auxiliary and contingent. That self is 
what he is because of what he has been 
and where he now is, and the very com- 
plexity of that self necessitates that nO 
judgment of any precise first, second, an 
third steps in attending to his education 
be made in advance of discovering what 
the self needs in order to continue grow- 
ing. The sooner teachers realize their ob- 
ligation to locate and analyze the partic- 
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ular needs of particular students, the 
sooner we can get together on the vari- 
ous elements that enter into a genuinely 
adequate education. 

Our choice is not between general or 
specific educational practices, not selec- 
tion of conceptual or actival means, not 
a decision to understand or to act. In 
every actual educational situation it is 
always both, intermittent and inter- 
mingled. The sharp separation between 
the essentially consecutive and overlap- 
ping aspects of education is always made 
by theorists who for some reason ignore 
practice. This is true for one view as 
much as for its opposite. Teaching re- 
veals the constant presence and necessity 
for both general and specific practices, 
conceptual and actival means, under- 
standing of meanings and dispositions to 
act. But not all who profess the calling 
are teachers in any but a conventional 
sense, and too many of these have be- 
come theorists about the profession which 
they cannot practice. . 

Teaching is an art and art is not with- 
out its principles and its principles may 
be formulated into a science. But the 
value of any art lies in its products. 
Learning and learned men are the only 
products that can justify a science or an 
art of teaching. Nor does this mean a 
man of some particular age; the product 
is just as apparent in the kindergarten 2s 
in the university. It is to this end, having 
a temporal span from yesterday to death, 
and not to the details or emphases of 
practice that we should direct our atten- 
tion. By focusing on the tests that lie in 
Consequences, we may find avenues to 
agreement that we cannot suspect are 
there if we treat of the matter as if we 
never escaped from its assembly lines. So 
long as we remain along the assembly 
belt fiddling with the bolts and screws of 


practice, we will not know for what we 
are doing and therefore not what we are 
doing. We will not understand any other 
worker’s job along the belt, because his 
bolts and nuts and turns are different. But 
once we focus on the product, all these 
details are given pattern and place in the 
scheme of production. Each worker can 
understand the tasks of all the others 
through the joint product. And test them 
too. If the final product has warped 
moral panels, badly fitted social joints, or 
poorly set occupational screws, we can 
trace the flaw to its source. If we can 
look upon our product and say it is good, 
surely it matters not what the points of 
initial approach may have been or what 
manipulations were necessary in the de- 


velopment. 
What we seek is an education adequate 


to our conditions, organic and ‘social. 
Acrimonious assertion of exclusive alter- 
natives serves no other purpose than pan- 
dering to professional pride. The world is 
not exclusively thises or thats. And while 
in study, consistency in system is a device 
for clarifying theory, in practice, teach- 
ing or any other, consistency is more 
than the “hobgoblin of little minds” that 
Emerson called it; it is a perfectly patent 
impossibility. When we make this dis- 
tinction and bring together the educa- 
tional elements representative of the two- 
sided coin of Jearning-teaching so that we 
are not lost in isolation on one or the 
other faces of reality, we shall move to- 
ward our goal of adequacy for the school 
and for the society. We will be trans- 
mitting the cultural heritage in the very 
character of our produced citizens, the 
end toward which both parties in the dis- 
tressing controversy over the Great 
Books actually wish to move but cannot 
because they stand bemused by the open- 
sided, open-ended process that is life. 


The Challenge of Education 


as a Profession* 
PAUL R. MORT anv WILLIAM S. VINCENT 


PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Y | Vine twenty thousand occupations 


from which an American boy or 
girl can make a selection may be classi- 
fied into arts and sciences. By far the 
greater part of them fall in the arts cate- 
gory, since even in this scientific era rela- 
tively few individuals make their voca- 
tion the search for knowledge for its 
own sake. Those who do, will be found 
in the universities, in the laboratories of 
industry, and in the government. Even 
within these limited fields by far more 
emphasis is given to working out the 
applications of what is already known to 
the arts than to pure inquiry. It is as if 
every new insight into the nature of the 
earth and its material parts, every new 
insight into growing things, every new 
insight into the nature of human rela- 
tions, set ten thousand people feverishly 
to the task of finding its meanings for 
the arts we live by. Therefore, the pure 
inquiry occupations are of importance 
far beyond their emphasis in numbers, 
in financial support or in public esteem. 
But removing these occupations from 
our original twenty thousand leaves us 
with our total scarcely diminished. For 
our occupations, except for the feeble 
provisions of the research feedback, are 


* Adapted from Introduction to Education, a 
forthcoming book to be published by McGraw- 


Hill. 


concerned primarily with the arts by 
which we live. 


PLACE OF EDUCATION 
AMONG THE ARTS 


Among the arts, those having to do 
with the education of children and 
young people have, and rightfully, a high 
priority. Blackstone, in his famous lec- 
tures at Oxford beginning in 1763, stated 
that by “natural law” a parent has three 
duties to his offspring: maintenance, pro- 
tection, and education. He stated that 
these would be requirements of the par- 
ent even if there were no written laws 
covering these matters, and would be so 
adjudged in a court of law. He seems to 
make no distinction among these three 
prime responsibilities. Each is a prime re- 
sponsibility. No man would be excused 
for neglect of one because of unusual 
performance on either or both of the 
others. 

The enlistment of government in the 
task of education has been a long and 
often halting struggle. Governmental 
machinery for doing the task had to be 
devised. Finding the respective role O 
the public school and the parent in edu- 
cation has been an arduous and seem- 
ingly endless task. But a situation 1P 
which, each fall, a sixth of our entre 
population enters public schools and an 
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army of a million teachers welcomes 
them is no mean achievement. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century the 
courts were holding that the education 
function was a state function and to be 
compared in this respect to the police 
function. By the end of the nineteenth 
century this legal theory had been for- 
malized by inclusion in the basic laws of 
most of our states. Today it is commonly 
accepted that outside of protection from 
enemies without, the public’s part of the 
task of educating the young for citizen- 
ship, for economic effectiveness, and for 
personal well-being shall be the prime 
object of expenditure of public money. 
We are now in a blossoming time. The 
growth during the past few decades in 
secondary education and higher educa- 
tion has had no parallel in any age or in 
any country. It does not seem unreason- 
able to expect that teachers trained for 
the task and growing with it through 
their years of service will find the satis- 
faction not only of serving arts of high 
priority in our civilization but also of 
membership in a profession which, in the 
words of Lafitte du Courteil in 1797, 
may come to have the “dignity of na- 
tional service.” . 
Work in schools, whether it is in the 
classroom or in one of the service func- 
tions such as supervision, guidance, cur- 
riculum development Or administration, 
is chiefly art and is destined to remain 
such. In education, as in other complex 
arts, the practitioner faces the challenge 
of a life of potentially increasing effec- 
tiveness. Here, as in engineering and 
medicine, no one person can ever ne 
know enough to be satisfied fully that he 


: ver 
has reached perfection. One can i = 
really know enough to be a doctor 0 
engineer or a teacher. ‘ 

a medi- 


While work in education, as 19 
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cine and engineering, 1S destined alway: 


to be characterized as an art, again as in 
medicine and engineering, practitioners 
in the field can look forward to an ever- 
increasing illumination of their work 
from the application of scientific method. 
Today it can be fairly said that, scanty 
as has been the emphasis on scientific in- 
quiry in both the sciences basic to the 
educational process and the establish- 
ment of the relative merits of various 
ways of operating schools and of provid- 
ing them a wholesome legal and social 
setting, education suffers more now 
from the unreadiness of the artist practi- 
tioner to draw upon the inquiry that has 
been done for the modification of his 
behavior than from the dearth of re- 
search. 


EDUCATION AND WORK 
WITH PEOPLE 


All the arts are arts we live by, but 
they may be classified with respect to 
their immediate concern with human 
beings as individual persons. A person 
engaged in pure research cannot be en- 
tirely unconcerned with the possibility 
that his discoveries may affect millions. 
A man who works on the production of 
an agricultural instrument may let his 
imagination conjure up the people his 
work may affect. First there is the farmer, 
whose arts are undeniably laborious. Then 
there are those who live by the distribu- 
tion of what the farmer produces, and 
the people who ultimately consume the 

roducts. At the other end of the scale 
is the housewife, whose arts contribute 
to the well-being of a few persons very 
intimately associated with her. In be- 
tween are the purveyors of goods or 
services to many persons, dealt with in- 
deed as individuals, but on a superficial 
basis, and the doctor and nurse, who 
come into close relationship with a few. 
All occupations, all the arts, are subject 
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to such classification, the education arts 
among them. 

Teachers deal with a few in ways that 
cover a vast part of the whole range of 
personal living. Unlike so many other 
occupations that deal with human lives, 
teaching does not center on human pa- 
thology, but on the whole flowering 
phenomenon of living. The doctor and 
the nurse deal with sickness; the lawyer 
deals with contention; an amazingly large 
part of government (police, public health, 

rison management, hospital manage- 
ment), with human frailties. Teaching has 
to do with the whole range of humanity, 
including the strong, the happy, the well- 
adjusted. It is concerned with drawing 
out of each the best there is in him. 

In terms of the scope and wholesome- 
ness of human relationships, the teacher’s 
occupation stands at or near the top of 
the scale. As a developer of character and 
personality a teacher has a great deal in 
common with parents, and draws upon 
a great store of “arts of the race,” along 
with parents. 

The teacher’s involvement in human 
lives is perhaps not so dramatic as that of 
doctors, but the two professions have 
much in common. The number of busy 
doctors who find the time to accept the 
truly arduous responsibility of school 
board membership is rather amazing. Per- 
haps these men who have brought chil- 
dren into the world and shared with 
parents their shepherding from physical 
disaster and bodily pain are seeking 
through a contact with education to help 
children and young people live a full life 
as well as a healthy life. Considering the 
devoted physician may help to gauge 
the depth of life of a devoted teacher. 
It is regrettable that the father of physi- 
cians, Hippocrates, did riot try his hand 
on an oath for teachers, for the oath for 
physicians ascribed to him has much in 


it that strikes a responsive chord in 
teachers. 


EDUCATION AND INVENTION 


The arts are ways of doing things. 
Each art, no matter how simple, is a 
composite of inventions of ways of do- 
ing things. Some of these inventions in 
any art go back to antiquity. Others are 
of recent development. Inventions that 
make up an art may vary from such sim- 
ple ones as the idea that children need 
not always sit in straight rows, that rest 
periods may be profitably interspersed, 
to such complex ones as departmentali- 
zation of instruction and the use of mov- 
ing pictures. Thus the term “invention” 
may be profitably used to cover atti- 
tudes of teachers as well as ways of 
achieving a desired result, such as knowl- 
edge of subtraction. 

Some educational inventions arise from 
direct insights acquired by doing an ac- 
customed thing in a more effective OT 
more economical manner. Some arise in 
response to a change in purpose or the 
addition of a new purpose. Some arise 
from insights gained from scientific 
study. Changes in any art come from 
changes in ways of doing things. Changes 
in the arts of education come from 
changes in the ways of dealing with 
children (invention, know-how), what- 
ever may have been the stimulation for 
the new way of behaving. Accordingly; 
knowledge of inventions available is €s- 
sential to an effective practitioner of any 
art. In the field of education, where there 
are hundreds of thousands of practition” 
ers, each working with a high degree O 
independence of all others, the task ° 
keeping abreast of invention in the fiel 
is a herculean one. Compared with the 
production of automobiles or furniture 
or chemical products, it is very great 10- 
deed, since the number of independent 
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producers is so much greater. In its im- 
mensity it is more comparable with agri- 
culture and homemaking. 

The task of pooling and sharing know- 
how in education is poorly done. This 
is evidenced by the fact that it takes 
more than a half-century for an im- 
proved educational practice to spread 
throughout the nation.?, It is probably 
considerably better done than the com- 
parable task for homemakers, but much 
less well done than the comparable tasks 
in the agricultural occupations. It is of 
interest that for the past half-century the 
federal government has had a complex 
mechanism of state agricultural experi- 
ment stations, county agents, 4-H clubs, 
and high school agricultural classes to 
spread the inventions in the field of agri- 
culture, particularly those that arise from 
scientific inquiry. It is probable that the 
job of pooling and sharing inventions of 
farmers themselves is no better done than 
for education, since in this regard de- 
pendence is placed on manufacturers and 
magazines, as in the case of education. 

Young people going into the educa- 
tional field may well be aware of the 
contrast in support for research in edu- 
cation to that for research in agriculture. 
Compare also the diffusion of know- 
how in agriculture with the great lag 
in pooling and sharing know-how 1n edu- 
cation, Here is a challenge for the best 
minds that come to this intriguing field. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


It is of interest to view these arts 1n 


terms of the illumination they now ob- 
tain from the sciences. The engineering 
fields have in a half-century emerged as 


3 ; duction 

1 Walter Cocking, The Regional Introduction 
of Educational Practices in Urban School, P ia 
tems of the United States (New York, ore 
of Publications, Teachers College: OLR E 


niversity, 1951). 


a long series of science-illuminated arts 
that have filled the space formerly oc- 
cupied by what might be thought of as 
relatively pure arts or have emerged 
wholly new, as have electrical engineer- 
ing, aviation engineering, and chemical 
engineering. Agriculture, a complex of 
arts reaching into the dim prehistoric: pe- 
riod of man’s life, has in little more than 
a half-century come to require a mastery 
of science, technology, and economics 
undreamed-of a half-century ago. 

Others of our arts have felt relatively 
little effect of the age of scientific in- 
quiry. In this group we would probably 
classify government, other social insti- 
tutions, and human relations in general. 

In an intermediate category we would 
probably place the living arts—dietetics 
on the stronger side, the education of 
children and the handling of personnel 
in industries in a middle position, and 
adult human relations on the weak side. 

Approaching occupations from this 
angle it is easy to see that we are in an 
era in which all the arts are coming un- 
der the influence of the scientific feed- 
back mechanism that American society 
at least accepts as a good characteristic 
of our age. If science can help us pro- 
duce better foods we will give them to 
our babies. If science can produce more 
lasting or more brilliant pigments we 
will use them in our paintings. Accord- 
ingly, it would seem wise for those en- 
tering the educational field to try to as- 
certain the degree to which these com- 

lex arts have been influenced by the 
scientific movement, and what lies in 
store in the years ahead. 

In this period of scientific emphasis a 
young person with scientific bent may 
well ponder this question quite seriously 
before he casts his lot with education. 
To what degree has the scientific method 
contributed to the educational arts? Do 
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the educational arts resist scientific analy- 
sis? What are the probabilities that per- 
sons with a scientific bent will have in- 
creased opportunities in education? 

What physics and chemistry are to 
engineering, psychology and sociology 
are to education. In addition, education 
draws upon the scholarly work in pub- 
lic finance and public law and govern- 
ment in its consideration of the govern- 
mental arrangements for its operation, 
and upon economics and history in the 
shaping of its purposes. 

More than a century ago, it is re- 
orted, a worker in the United States 
Patent Office resigned because, he said, 
«Pye looked over the field and have come 
to the conclusion that everything has 
been invented and the Patent Office will 
have to close. I’m getting out ahead of 
the rush.” For anyone to take the posi- 
tion that there are no great inventions 
to be made and no major research to be 
done in education would miss the mark 
as far as this patent office worker did. 

The application of the scientific 
method to the educational arts is in its 
infancy. Vastly more needs to be known 
about the nature of human learning. 
Fifty years of inquiry have given us only 
a few firm facts as to its character. The 
study of society, its needs, and how they 
may be met through education has hardly 
begun. The social sciences have been en- 
gaged in breaking down the mass of 
phenomena, naming them, and develop- 
ing theories still to be tested. The clues 
to social need are still largely concerned 
with our social pathology rather than 
with achievement of our potential as a 
nation and as a society. Philosophy of 
education has hardly begun to deal with 
empirical evidence but contents itself 
with broad, sweeping - generalizations 
based upon assumptions that thus and 
so is always so Or thus and so is never so. 


Experimental designs complex enough to 
take into account the nature of psycho- 
logical and social facts have hardly 
emerged to give us reliable evidence on 
the effectiveness of practices. 

Yet we have made a beginning. It is 
not too much to expect that within the 
decades immediately ahead the men and 
women now getting a broad and deep 
grounding in scientific method will in- 
vent the experimental complexes needed 
to settle such issues as the effect of class 
size under various conditions. We may 
also hope that young men and women 
now in the schools, not affected as were 
the generations in the schools of the 
early decades of this century by the 
anticlimaxes that followed disillusion- 
ment with oversimplified inventions such 
as the platoon school and the junior high 
school, will be able to take the pieces of 
these ingenious inventions and build 
them into new inventions. We may hope 
these new inventions will result in more 
mature fruits than the past half-century 
of experimentation, invention, and lim- 
ited attempts to apply the scientific 
method to the educational arts and the 
sciences basic to them. 

And there could possibly be revolu- 
tionary discoveries on conditioners of 
human growth in effectiveness other than 
the educational processes. 

Certainly there will be the need and 
the opportunity for sweeping evaluations 
of the American system of education in 
its effects on citizenship, national eco- 
nomic status, technology, and prepara- 
tion of each person for that important 
phase of life of each of us—our lives 4S 
Robinson Crusoes on our individual des- 
ert islands—that still is, and we may hope 
will remain, a high priority purpose ° 
a society dedicated to life, liberty, and 
happiness of its members. 


> through the 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
AND PURE RESEARCH 


The use of scientific methods of in- 
quiry in education may be compared to 
their use in the other arts. Perhaps it 
would be helpful to examine their use 
in a university school of education in re- 
lationship to that in the academic sub- 
divisions of the university. These aca- 
demic subdivisions presumably represent 
a convenient breakdown of knowledge 
according to its character as knowledge 
rather than its utility. Thus we have 
physics and chemistry, mathematics, bi- 
ology, English, economics, geography, 
geology. Presumably, those applying the 
scientific method in these fields are con- 
cerned with the rounding out of knowl- 
edge, without regard to its possible util- 
ity. In contrast, the professional fields 
are concerned with packaging in indi- 
vidual persons the knowledge along with 
the arts pertinent to a particular service 
in our society. They are concerned with 
making good doctors, good lawyers, 
good teachers, good pastors. They 
choose from the storehouse of knowl- 
edge that which is useful for their par- 
ticular purpose, relying on the ground- 
work education in school and college to 
provide the individual with that rounded- 
out knowledge he needs as a citizen and 
as an effective person in our society. , 

But the professional school that 1s 
alert to its task soon discovers that the 
development of knowledge in line with 
the academic classification of knowledge 
leaves large gaps. New fields of inquity 
are identified and are developed in @ 
Manner not unlike that followed in the 
older academic fields. This is true of the 
engineering school, the medical school, 
the school of education, and so On 
professional schools. 


These new academic fields that have 


emerged largely in the schools of educa- 
tion are the psychology of learning, the 
physical development of children, his- 
tozy of education, educational sociology, 
educational economics, comparative ed- 
ucation, educational law (including edu- 
cational governmental arrangements and 
principles of school administration), edu- 
cational finance (as a phase of public 
finance), school administration (as a 
phase of public administration). All of 
these deal with matters that might con- 
ceivably have been evolved as a part of 
the academic fields but needed the spe- 
cial stimulus of professional purpose to 
arouse interest in them. Thus the pro- 
fessional schools of the university have 
been forced by circumstances to round 
out the older fields of knowledge, and 
the first-rate research in the professional 
schools stands shoulder to shoulder with 
the best research in the corresponding 
pure research field, assessed as a pro- 
ducer of knowledge per se. Accordingly, 
here is a goal for the research-minded 
person interested in the field of educa- 
tion—one which challenges him to pre- 
pare for a possible phase of service that 
will require a grounding in the scientific 
method that should be equivalent to the 
best that has evolved in both the profes- 
sional field and the parent academic field. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
PURE RESEARCH 


The experience of industrial research 
in supplementing basic knowledge where 
that developed in the universities falls 
short of the need is comparable with that 
of the professional schools and, in many 
instances, because of the more liberal 
orded, has all but captured the 
growing edge of knowledge from the 
universities. It cannot be said that the 
same holds for school systems. However, 
the growing interest of school systems in 


support aff 
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supplying money for basic research, all 
or in cooperation with other systems, 
may promise fields of research for young 
persons prepared for it that will supple- 
ment the universities. It is not difficult 
to imagine a situation where the funds 
thus made available for needed basic re- 
search would result in the achievement 
by school systems of leadership in im- 
portant areas where leadership now lan- 
guishes. Surely the educational arts have 
their importance, and the support of 
them is so great that we may not expect 
neglect of research in education long to 
continue. The universities, through their 
education schools, must provide the nec- 
essary means without too much longer 
delay or risk losing their opportunity to 
the institutions they purport to serve. 

Perhaps the most important thing we 
can say is that the researcher will be 
known for his products—not for the in- 
stitution he serves. The potentially crea- 
tive researcher in education should earn 
his right to be supported in an institu- 
tion that has the attitude and the means 
to back him. He must accept as a worth- 
while challenge making education better. 
He must be willing to accept as final the 
test of its utility and not seek from those 
in the academic fields recognition except 
for good workmanship. If he passes these 
tests, the authors venture to suggest that 
his chances of producing new knowledge 
that will eventually be incorporated in 
the significant materials of the academic 
field are at least as good as those of the 
pure research worker, who of course is 
not blinded by the objective of utility 
but in return for this immunity denies 
himself the light that function sheds on 
the path he is pursuing. 


APPLICATION OF RESEARCH 


The application of known knowledge 
and insight to a practical situation is in 


itself no mean task. Much research of this 
character needs to be done. There are 
those who hold that it requires ability 
superior to that required for basic re- 
search. For the lack of it much basic 
research of great value lies unused, gath- 
ering dust. Someone has to sce it in rela- 
tion to an actual situation. It is like an 
electrical instrument with no provision 
for plugging into the electric circuit. 


D 


This must be done by someone who 
knows the circuit and the instrument as 
well. It is a task of insight and invention. 

Any young person entering the field 
of education will find that a good basic 
knowledge of methods that are used in 
educational research will serve as a use- 
ful extra string to his bow. Altogether 
too many school systems have no one on 
the staff who can confidently pick up 2 
report of a rigorous experiment or other 
basic educational research and read it 
understandingly. Such a person can serve 
as eyes to a school system that is other- 
wise blind to the possibilities that cur- 
rent research may have to offer. If he 
will adopt the avocation of following UP 
research, and as he grows in understand- 
ing of the practical situation will turn 
his hand to the working out of practical 
applications, he will serve both his school 
and the profession. For this is now the 
weakest link in the chain of improve 
ment of education by the application O 
scientific method. Also, with the awaken- 
ing interest of the public to the new chal- 
lenges of the emerging school, teachers 
will have more opportunities to help 
groups of parents and other citizens lo- 
cate and analyze the research in their 
fields of interest. 

For such as will rise to this challeng® 
it is suggested that some of the courses 
in college that represent areas that may 
later be mastered from books alone be 
sacrificed for courses in statistica 
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method, experimental design, historical 
method, and inquiry in the sociological 
fields. Acquaintance while at college 
should be made with the two encyclo- 
pedias of educational research, with the 
Review of Educational Research, and 
with various educational magazines. An 
individual who is familiar with these 
sources will be in a position to suggest 
that appropriate books and magazines be 
made available in the professional library 
where he works. 

But it is not enough to understand the 
instrument. The applier must understand 
also the circuit to which it is to be at- 
tached. In general, it would seem to be 
wise for those going into the teaching 
profession to seek such grounding as 
would make them adaptable in a variety 
of situations. Broad training in the aca- 
demic fields (science and mathematics, 
the social studies, the humanities), ac- 
quaintance with the sweep of work re- 


quired of a teacher responsible for the 
same children all day long, and some un- 
derstanding of children from kindergar- 
ten through high school would promise 
this adaptability. With such a broad aca- 
demic and teaching arts background the 
young teacher should find it easier to 
keep from being fenced in forever as a 
fifth-grade teacher, an art teacher, a high- 
school English teacher. Ideally, anyone 
engaged in an educational position should 
feel at home in a primary classroom, an 
intermediate classroom, a junior high 
school classroom, or a senior high school 
classroom. This, the authors believe, is 
important for those who deal with fi- 
nancial and building affairs as well as 
for classroom teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators and guidance officers. Per- 
haps this idea has as much to contribute 
to personal happiness in the years ahead 
as to the enhancement of schools as re- 
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Human Relations Training: 
How a Group Grows” 


MATTHEW B. MILES 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


B: xow it is almost commonplace to 
say that the basic problems of our 
times are social problems, and that the 
more crucial skills of today are the skills 
of collaboration and cooperative prob- 
lem-solving. Many educational workers, 
overwhelmed by the mushrooming litera- 
ture in group development, have acquired 
strong, usually untested feelings that 
teaching everyone how to work in 
groups will, in itself, succeed in closing 
the gap between our physical technology 
and our social practices. Life isn’t that 
simple. However, work in the Group 
Procedures and Development program 
at Teachers College? is helping to test 
and reaffirm some emerging values. In 
brief, it indicates that: 


A large amount of cooperative group work 
is in the cards for anyone presently in or 
moving into a job as a teacher, adminis- 
trator, or guidance worker. 


Doing a good job with groups often re- 
quires change of a fairly extensive sort IN 
attitudes, behavior, and knowledge. 

* A paper read at American College Person- 
nel Association convention, Chicago, April 1, 


1953. 
1See Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Leadership in 
Guidance,” Teachers College Record, April 


1952, PP- 359-65. The Center for Improving 
Group Procedures, of which Dr. Kenneth 
Herrold is executive officer, was recently estab- 


lished. 


go 


The graduate professional school is in an 
excellent position to provide training situa- 
tions to bring about such change in people 
who themselves will influence other educa- 
tional workers. 


Setting up and carrying out such training 
situations is a fascinating, difficult, usually 
frustrating, often rewarding experience. 


The present discussion is concerned 
with the last point listed. I should like 
to describe and analyze rather informally 
some of the fairly typical aspects of a 
small group’s experience when it comes 
together with the avowed purpose Q 
improving the operating skills of 16 
members. 

Four aspects appear much of the way 
through most of our training groups 
histories: (1) establishment of the situa- 
tion; (2) anxiety, threat, and resistance; 
(3) a sort of mutual acceptance, the 
“pseudo-psyche group”; and (4) the de- 
velopment of problem-solving skills- 
Interestingly, they turn out to parallel 
in some respects a formulation bY 
Thelen and Dickerman? drawn from 
work at the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development. Interest- 
ingly, too, observation of training sta 
meetings over a period of time reveals 

2H. Thelen and W. Dickerman, “Stereotypes 


and the Growth of Groups,” Educational 
Leadership, 6, 5:309-16, February, 1949- 
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that these aspects are present there as 
well. 


ESTABLISHING THE SITUATION 


Naturally, people’s reasons for being 
in a group-development training situa- 
tion vary. The enthusiast with enormous 
aspirations sits beside the covertly hostile 
person whose adviser “recommended” 
his presence. These people do not hear 
the same thing when a staff member does 
his best to outline the limits of the situa- 
tion, suggesting appropriate paths to a 
vaguely seen goal (“You can use your 
training group as a laboratory for analy- 
sis of your own group and individual 
behavior . . .”) and indicating, to the 
panic of some and the satisfaction of 
others, that the groups will have a great 
deal of autonomy to pick their own 
goals and methods within the limits sug- 
gested. Varied interpretations also are 
placed upon the instructor's outline of 
his role as he sees it (“I will try to func- 
tion as an available resource, whether I'm 
present regularly or not . - io Subse- 
quent differing reactions to this orienta- 
tion remind us of Kelley’s findings? to 
the effect that people cannot be expected 
to hear what they do not have an ex- 
periential basis for hearing. 

_ The ensuing process, as membe s 
it, is a first step in the area of getting 
acquainted. There is exploration of the 
safer, more public aspects of group mem- 
bers’ selves, as well as some sharing and 
reinterpretation of members’ private 
views of “this course.” For some, this is 
a highly satisfying, anxiety-reducing 
process, Others have previously had such 
unhappy, hurried, attacking, Or frustrat- 
ing group experiences that the oa 
erences they bring to an unstructure 
Earl Kelley, The Workshop 


earning (New York, Harper an 
1951). 
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training group lead to unusually rigid 
and threatened behavior. A milieu such 
as Teachers College, where there is much 
experimentation with the use of class 
discussion groups, creates widely varying 
member expectancies. 

At this point we expect to see behaviors 
along the lines of cautious self-introduc- 
tions (sometimes prolonged through sev- 
eral meetings); self-aggrandizing accounts 
of accomplishments (often accompanied 
by careful denials of expertise); and pro- 
tective withdrawal. It is a commentary 
on people’s past group experiences that 
our admonition to “take plenty of time 
to get acquainted” often leads to the 
novelty of a gratifying, warm atmos- 
phere. The group structure of organiza- 
tional relationships at this point is nearly 
imperceptible, although the more com- 
pulsively-minded members often succeed 
in “getting things organized” in a way 
which frequently disintegrates in follow- 
ing meetings. Structure in the sense of 
sociometric attractions and repulsions 
has, of course, been present since the 
group sat down together. f 

This first aspect, “establishing the sit- 
uation,” shades rather rapidly into a 
second one. For anxious members, the 
first two may overlap completely. 


ANXIETY, THREAT, AND 
RESISTANCE 


In Thelen’s formulation, the group is 
now faced with tasks like “setting con- 
ditions for experimentation,” and “setting 
criteria for knowing how to participate.” 
This limit-setting process has both con- 
scious and unconscious elements. A 
member of one training group wrote, 
“We all experienced an empty feeling. 
We could see no direction in which the 

4H. Thelen, “The Experimental Method of 


Classroom Leadership,” Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, 24, 5:31-39 March-June, 1952. 
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group could move. . . .” Our experience 
has been that the psyche or interpersonal 
aspect of the group’s interaction becomes 
most central at this point. Members use 
the group for an unusually wide range 
of purposes: self-aggrandizement, virtu- 
ous conformity to, or a wild search for, 
“what were supposed to do,” aggressive 
attacks, inconspicuous shelter, detached 
observation of what’s happening, and so 
on. These behaviors seem to appear most 
frequently in a group which has no 
externally defined task (such as planning 
programs or leading other groups), or 
has no staff member present to define 
limits or serve as a scapegoat. 

Three response modes appear to be 
central in this aspect of training (even 
though they may be quite carefully 
veiled in the politeness of the first few 
meetings): anxiety, threat, and resistance. 

A good case can be made for the idea 
that a new group which promises to 
have any potency at all for its members 
inevitably evokes anxiety: members are 
uncertain whether their goals will be 
reached through their presence in this 
group. From this viewpoint, no anxiety 
means no group, practically speaking. 
Other anxiety sources include: percep- 
tions of possible attack by others; needs 
for more structure than the group can 
provide at this stage; and above all, feel- 
ings of uncertainty and frustration (and 
high accomplishment needs) in a situa- 
tion where goals, methods, and the nature 
of “good work” have not been clearly 
outlined. Behaviors of attack, defense, 
withdrawal, and flight are frequent. 
Critical incidents seem to occur in some 
groups. In one role-playing scene a 
member took the part of a domineering 
superintendent. It rapidly became appar- 
ent to all others and himself that the 

art was uncomfortably close to his own 
role in the group so far. The attack, 


defense, and flight of this experience 
became the raw material of five markedly 
different reaction papers from group 
members, and reverberations were heard 
for the next few meetings. The result 
was increased insight. 

A sociometric analysis of several train- 
ing groups suggested that some partici- 
pants appear to be “anxiety-arousers,” 
notably those with a low amount of need 
to please others, or with low sensitivity 
to feelings, or with high tension. Others 
who evoke many sociometric choices 
and few rejections seem to avoid arousing 
anxiety through sensitivity and need for 
placating others. Some people apparently 
are able to avoid both extremes and help 
the group to face up to anxiety-produc- 
ing situations. 

Threat responses (in our culture) 4p- 
pear frequently in situations where people 
feel that they are being judged, or are 
expected to judge others. The staff’s 10- 
dication that group and individual growth 
are most likely to come from undistorte 
feedback of group members’ responses tO 
each other’s behavior is usually perceived 
as leading to a judging situation. In train- 
ing groups one frequently hears “threat 
remarks,” such as, “I’m personally very 
much in favor of our doing evaluation 
of one another in this group, but I think 
we should take it easy because some o 
us may not feel that way.” (Note the 
shift from analysis of behavior to judg- 
ment of persons.) Or, “Basically, I think 
we aren’t ready to analyze our behaviors 
our observations would be so limited a0 
subjective.” Or, “After all, we'll only be 
able to assess what we've learned here 
six months—maybe a year—from now: 
Remarks like these often succeed 1” 
solidifying the level of threat for severa 
meetings to come. 1 

The concept of “role” is very helpfu 
in decreasing threat, since role behaviors 
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are not seen as central to the personality, 
but as shifting with the situation and 
therefore susceptible to discussion and 
possible change. Some members, too, ap- 
pear to be able and willing to serve as 
“threat demobilizers” by making a criti- 
cal, objective remark about their own 
behavior and asking for assistance, or by 
discussing matter-of-factly a recent, in- 
teresting, but previously apparently un- 
safe topic (for example, a member’s be- 
havior in the leader role). This behavior 
is quite catalytic, provided it is not seen 
as an expression of insularity from the 
group. 

Resistance in all its forms is, of course, 
present in all learning situations. In 
training groups, perhaps because learners 
are expected to involve more of them- 
selves, and because of the wider freedom 
areas present in the situation, resistance 
is vividly evident. Attacks on the subject 
matter, the staff, or (finally) the group 
itself often seem to be resistive in nature. 
As groups progress they are sometimes 
successful in developing clear-cut resis- 
tive norms, expressed in such comments 
as, “Why should we analyze all the time? 
We work together so well; talking about 
our own process is cumbersome. It will 
get in the way.” The pressure from 
resistive norms like these is equally suc- 
cessful in withstanding attempts for re- 
examination and change coming from in- 
side or outside the group. In one training 
situation, a group member remarked at 
the end of a tense session characterized 
by much resistance to the trainer's at- 
tempts at structuring, “Well, we certainly 
had a common goal today.” Smiles were 
shared. Other, less obvious forms of 
resistance, such as expressed misunder- 
standing of goals and procedures, cap" 
from work, and attempts to “seduce” the 
staff into providing direction are fre- 
quent. 


Group structure when this second 
aspect (anxiety, threat, and resistance) is 
paramount may vary considerably, from 
an almost anarchic rebellion against hav- 
ing a “leader” of any kind to a formalistic 
series of plans and relationships, though 
the latter is much less frequent. 


THE PSEUDO-PSYCHE GROUP 


Strengthening of personal bonds be- 
tween group members often accompanies 
the expression of anxiety, threat, and 
resistance. Sociometrically, this shows up 
in increased choices for other group 
members (and sometimes increased rejec- 
tions, as people become more secure and 
better acquainted). In papers, group 
members make comments like, “For the 
first time last week we stopped fencing 
around and were honest with each 
other... .” Or, “I disagreed quite sharply 
with Joe’s point, but no one took it 
personally; the group was warm.” 

Jennings’ original distinction” between 
psyche-group (no “task,” informal, meets 
needs of the whole person) and socio- 
group (task-centered, formal, deals with 
part of the person) has seemed useful to 
the Teachers College group and to others 
(Thelen, Bradford, Coffey, for example), 
who have pointed out that all groups 
contain both socio and psyche elements 
simultaneously. Groups focusing on this 
aspect could be called pseudo-psyche 
groups, since the emphasis appears to 
be on support, personal need-filling, 
“tasklessness,” and so on—the “pseudo” 
arising from the facts that the members 
are not in the group wholly voluntarily, 
that they deal only with group-relevant 

ortions of member personality, and 
that they are increasingly self-conscious 


about improvement of their task-centered 


skills. 


5H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, Sec- 
ond Ed. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1950). 
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The achievement of a genuine group 
acceptance of member contributions and 
roles seems to come hard in many of our 
training groups, particularly if there is 
much time pressure. Once achieved, it 
seems highly valued by the members. 
With sophisticated or anxious groups, 
however, a kind of “fake acceptance” 
appears early, and disagreements are carc- 
fully submerged in an anxiety-avoiding 
search for consensus. A group of alumni 
from one course who volunteered for a 
role-playing demonstration in another 
class astounded all present with their 
zombie-like lack of spontaneity and 
eagerness to achieve rapid agreement. 

For most members there is a difficult 
emotional transition from (1) seeing all 
discussion as a pull-haul process where 
“someone has to give in if we are to 
agree” to (2) seeing discussion as a 
tough-minded way of balancing situa- 
tional demands and synthesizing a solu- 
tion which comes as near as possible to 
meeting everyone’s relevant socio and 
psyche needs. Many of our groups do 
not appear to move beyond a stage 
where “we all love each other, but we 
don’t get anything done,” and people 
from such groups often comment that 
they find difficulty in applying learnings 
on the job where “the chips are down 
and you can’t just agree and go along.” 
A conception of working democracy as 
a process involving primarily “being 
nice” frequently seems to develop here. 

Yet in the groups where the inter- 
ersonal bonds are genuine and strong, 2 
remarkable amount of cohesion develops, 
and members give one another a great 
deal of mutual evaluative support, which 
seems to be a prime requisite for suc- 
cessful behavior change. They appear to 
be able to discuss one another’s group- 
relevant behavior in a helpful way, with 
a minimum of attack or defense motives. 


The ability of an individual to hear (in 
the emotional sense) what is being felt 
by another, or what is being felt about 
himself, seems to be substantially in- 
creased and sharpened. There is com- 
fortable, shared laughter rather than the 
abrupt, still-tense laughter and loud talk- 
ing heard in new groups at difficult 
points. 

Sociometrically, the group structure 
where this third aspect is central involves 
many mutual choices and few rejections 
within the group. Organizationally, one 
gets an impression of a relatively relaxed, 
free-floating approach to work, occasion- 
ally with anarchic or escape aspects 
included. 


DEVELOPING PROBLEM-SOLVING 
SKILLS 


For many group members, achieving 
a genuine level of group acceptance 1S 
not enough. Relatively early in a train- 
ing period one hears, “We've just been 
socializing mainly, and not doing any real 
work.” Comments like these may rep? 
resent an awareness that the features O 
socio-group life—locating goals, develop- 
ing procedures, summarizing, operating 
systematically, and so on—are a needed 
complement to the interpersonal focus 
of the pseudo-psyche group. 

If groups have developed good co- 
hesion, and feel a need for testing and 
improving this aspect of their work to- 
gether, it seems possible for a good deal 
of experimentation, criticism, discussio” 
and re-experimenting to go on, since the 
interpersonal bonds remain and give 
stability to such exploration. A keen 
sense of élan often accompanies such 
experiences; the members report feelings 
of satisfaction, intensity, and productive” 
ness. A hypothetical observer who wot” 
dered if democracy could ever be 
efficient would probably emerge be- 
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wildered by the rapidity of interchange 
on different levels, but impressed with 
the dispatch and all-group satisfaction 
with which problems had been handled. 

In this stage, group structure, organi- 
zationally, tends to be functional and 
not loved for itself alone; a sort of casual, 
though constant, attention is given to the 
framework of work processes. We some- 
times note the presence of a type of 
“kidding” that has satisfying, game-like 
aspects drawn from relatively strong 
group traditions, interpersonal bonds, 
and shared knowledges. 

It is fair to point out that groups can 
and do regress from such behavior. In 
one successful group of leaders, anxiety 
about their roles in a changed program 
outlined by status people seemed to 
revive their discarded habit of having 
to review and test the same decisions four 
or five times in the course of a meeting. 

Some groups, too, never succeed in 
bringing problem-solving skills to the 
surface very centrally. As the end of a 
semester approaches, strong needs for 
closure begin to develop, and group 
members appear to need to believe very 
strongly in the value, efficacy and worth 
of a group which objectively has not 
moved beyond the pseudo-psyche stage. 
Typical remarks are: “Now we're ready 
to begin, just when the semester’s over.” 
(This one is sometimes heard in staff 
meetings too.) “We didn’t really accom- 
plish much, but we got to know each 
other, and that in itself is important.” 
“Probably things have happened to us 
that will only begin to come out when 
we get back on the job.” The feelings 
behind such comments are genuine and, 
follow-up work suggests, sometimes ob- 


jectively justified. 


What is involved in setting up a good 


training situation? Many basic decisions 


have to be made, some of which have 
been suggested during the discussion of 
the four aspects above. Other training 
issues seem to cut across all of the 
aspects. The work of Powell, Coffey, 
Kelman, and others in a recent Journal 
of Social Issues® has suggested several. 
They are: (1) the level of relational 
analysis that groups work at; (2) isola- 
tion of the group from the pressures of 
“real life”; (3) the balance of practice 
and action elements. 

To deal with relational analysis briefly: 
in our experience, training groups pro- 
ceed from (1) a typically unoriented, 
sometimes resistive, mode of “talking 
about” matters irrelevant to group de- 
velopment; to (2) an often self-righteous, 
semi-avoidant “talking about” matters 
such as leadership and permissiveness in 
the abstract; to (3) a gradually achieved 
doing level involving discussion and 
analysis of the here-and-now relations in 
the ‘group as a means of improvement 
of understanding and skill. 

How can we help groups move in the 
depth direction on this scale? Our present 
feelings are that an autonomous group 
does move deeper—given time and the 
opportunity to engage in much defen- 
sive behavior, flight, and apparent irre- 
levancy—but that good learning is not 
inevitable in such a situation. The pres- 
ence of a supportive, skillful trainer 
seems to help a group move down more 
quickly, safely, and systematically, but 
the learnings may prove superficial or 
subject to regressive tendencies. 

Another dimension is the degree of 
isolation of the group from the normal 
daily lives of its members. Although we 
encourage members to apply constantly 


6H. L. Lerner and H. C. Kelman, eds., 
“Group Methods in Psychotherapy, Social 
Work, and Adult Education,” Entire issue, 
Journal of Social Issues, 8: 2, 1953- 
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in their jobs what they feel they are 
learning, this sometimes seems to serve 
as a block to real attitude and behavior 
change. It is possible that Lewin’s “cul- 
tural island” approach, where the train- 
ing group is a situation unto itself, with 
new ground rules and supports, has more 
growing potential—especially, as Kel- 
man’ points out, where the emphasis is 
on practice and refinement of skills rather 
than action. 

This practice-action distinction repre- 
sents another dimension of the training 
process. We have experimented with all 
kinds of sequences and combinations; 
each has values and disadvantages. In the 
group of leaders mentioned above, the 
members (each deeply involved with his 
own outside group) experienced high 
motivation for practice and behavior 
change. The lack of structure in their 
training group, however, took so much 
of their attention that it was several 
months (frequent expressions of guilt 
notwithstanding) before they gave any 
systematic attention to “what our out- 
side groups are doing.” This suggests that 
practice comes first psychologically, re- 


1 Ibid. 


gardless of action pressures. Experience 
with a practice-action sequence suggests 
that the demands of real external situa- 
tions are useful as a test of changed at- 
titudes and behaviors, and that the moti- 
vations in a pure practice situation may 
be less urgent, for some, than when 
action responsibilities are calling. 

Although this discussion has dealt only 
with processes, the outcomes of group 
development training lead us to affirm 
strongly the value of such experiences as 
a highly significant part of graduate 
preparation in all fields of education. 
Some general implications are: 


1. Group-development training in- 
volves a good deal of the person, an 
needs professionally prepared staff mem- 
bers. : 

2. Such training can be carried out 19 
a wide variety of settings, modes, and 
procedures. ; 

3. The present state of knowledge 10 
this field is sufficient to justify a wider 
expansion of training efforts in graduate 
professional schools. 

4. Such efforts should, as a matter of 
course, be accompanied by careful re- 
search and reporting as to outcomes. 


Ta `- 
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The School in the Community 


MAX WOLFF 


COMMUNITY CONSULTANT 


i | Vie functioning of the democratic 
process in a community can best be 


measured by the degree and quality of 
citizen participation in all its affairs. The 


, study of more than eighteen hundred 


case histories of community develop- 
ment programs sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, made it evident that not only the 
citizen but organizations, agencies, and 
institutions as well must do their part 
in the development of the community 
in which they function. The school can- 
not evade playing a central role and has, 
therefore, the public obligation to equip 
itself for the best possible performance 
in a leadership position. One particular 
experience may highlight the struggle of 
a school for its place in the community 
more effectively than a theoretical ex- 


planation. This is the story. 


The meeting of the board of educa- 
tion was called for three o’clock. The 
drive for bonds had been defeated for 
the second time; the overcrowding in the 
school would continue. John McGrath, 
the board’s president was worried; he 
wanted a special meeting of the board to 
determine what was wrong and what 
needed to be done to change it. He 
thought he knew; he had heard com- 

laints which confirmed his suspicions. 
“The school in this community mixes 


© into everything. Teachers should limit 
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their activities to what they have been 
hired for to do: to teach our chil- 
dren.” . . . “If the school would spend 
all its time and energy for the school 
there would be no need for more money 
every few years.” McGrath wanted to 
find out what the other board members 
thought. 

Said the president, opening the board 
meeting, 


To teach children is difficult; to do the job 
satisfactorily, the teaching personnel must 
concentrate its efforts on the accomplish- 
ment of this one goal. Recently, our school 
has been in the news almost daily, either 
directly or in connection with some of our 
teachers who are sparkplugs to community 
activities which have nothing to do with 
the school. People in the community have 
begun to ask about it: Doesn’t school keep 
them busy? Do they have more free time 
than working time? And so on. 


Joe Fearing, in charge of personnel at 
the local textile mill, voiced another 
opinion. The fact that a teacher tries to 
be a good citizen should not be counted 
against him. Fearing expressed doubt 
whether the board or anyone else really 
has the right to tell the teachers what 
to do in their free time, if no very spe- 
cific complaints are proved justifiable, 
indicating contradiction between profes- 
sional obligation and leisure activity. He 
suggested a resolution which would ad- 
vise the teachers against extracurricular 
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activities detrimental to their work as 
teachers. 

Charles Pint, another member of the 
board, did not want to go along with 
this suggestion. 


We must be more precise in what we 
say. What is detrimental? What is and what 
isn’t part of the teaching job? What are the 
obligations of a teacher who is recognized 
as a leader in the community? 


Pint suggested a public meeting to hear 
the people of the village. A motion 
to that effect was made, seconded, and 
carried. The public meeting was called 
for a week later. Members of the village 
board, the mayor, the president of a local 
union, the principal of the school, some 
of the businessmen, and members of the 
PTA were present. McGrath, the presi- 
dent, opened the meeting with a brief 
report about what had happened in the 
previous closed meeting of the board. 


He said, 


We feel that there is some discontent in 
our village about the school, the teachers 
and the school board. Our bond drives were 
defeated. Numerous complaints have come 
to our ears, none serious enough to warrant 
specific action. We want to hear from you 
whether there is anything wrong and if so, 
what we can do to remedy it. 


Dr. Bert Hansen, a retired physician 
who had lived in the community for 
more than forty-five years, was the first 
to speak up. 


I have no children of school age any- 
more; my grandchildren live elsewhere. 
have no complaints against the school as 
such. The teachers seem to be a fine bunch 
of people. However, sometimes I think that 
the principal should not put his nose into 
all affairs of the community, particularly 
when they have nothing to do with the 


school. 


He mentioned as examples the princi- 
pal’s participation the preceding year in 


the drive for better streets in the village 
and for an art exhibit. Two others who 
spoke after him, more in general terms 
about the role of the school in the com- 
munity, thought it should be limited to 
teaching the three R’s to the children. 

Dick Paslon, the union leader, spoke 
up next. 


I never went to school in my youth. I 
started thinking about my education only 
after my twenty-eighth birthday. I visited 
evening school here in the village and 
liked it. Only last week some of my union 
colleagues got the idea they wanted to know 
something about the new bombs—how the 


atom power develops and so forth. We went , 


to see the principal and told him our 10- 
terest. Monday we had the first session © 
discussion and questions and answers, With 
the physics teacher as our leader. He 1$ 
excellent at explaining and answering 
questions. 


Paslon’s remarks encouraged others tO 
mention the value of the traffic safety 
program. It was sponsored by the school; 
the school was the meeting place; the 
school brought qualified discussion lead- 
ers from a nearby town and compile 
and distributed good teaching material. 

Sam Brown, the owner of the drug- 
store, finally rose to tell the story of the 
recreation field, which had been in us¢ 
for more than six years. At first he hesi- 
tated to go into detail. He thought all his 
listeners knew the facts too well, but he 
was urged to go on. And he did. He 
knew the story. He had worked on the 
project from the first day. 


It was difficult to get the people interested 
and willing to do their share. It was thet 
first attempt to cooperate in a community 

roject. Many thought that money was the 
only thing we wanted. We asked for he P. 
in the work, for advice from people who 
know, for material from citizens who 
give it. Some of us, a small group 
beginning, came together and discuss 
situation. We wanted to do something» 
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we did not know how to start or where to 
get advice. You know how the old school 
principal devoted all his time to his school 
work. “Everyone has to do his job,” he told 
us when we went to see him. “It is com- 
plicared enough to be a good principal. I 
try to do my best. Don’t ask me for more.” 
Reverend Joldes mentioned in one of his 
Sunday sermons the need for a recreation 
field. He really knew how to get people. 
Then it worked. 


Sam’s listeners were challenged. They 
wanted to know what worked; how it 
was done. So Sam continued. 


The story is short from here on, the 
events moved fast. Reverend Joldes joined 
our little committee; some of us went with 
him to visit some twenty homes, mainly of 
people with youngsters or others known 
for their interest in children and in the 
community in general. It became a real 
movement in the village. To our surprise, 
one evening the principal came to one of 
our committee meetings. Without any spe- 
cial introduction he asked us what he could 
do to help us. The spirit of the meeting had 
reached him. “Why don’t you meet at the 
school?” he asked. “The children heard 
about what you intend to do; I think that 
they could and would like to help you.” 
He suggested calling a meeting of the teach- 
ers to explain to them what we had in mind. 
He had many other good ideas. A few 
days later we met with the teachers. Two 
told most interestingly of experiences in 
villages where they had taught before. 
Everyone had something to offer and all 
were willing to work with us. Then we met 
with the children. We told them our plans 
and ideas, and explained to them that what 
we wanted would be good for them, for us, 
for everyone who came to live in the village. 
I think most of you remember that the 
village soon became a place of feverish 
activity. And the results of all these efforts: 
the Joldes Recreation Park. It could not 
have been done without the school. 


Howard Belt, the school principal, 
stood up. This was a good time for him 
to enter the discussion. 


Sam, you explained what I wanted to say 
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better than I could have done it. It seems 
to me that we all are the community, the 
village. There cannot be a “we” and a 
they.” We all are part of it, integral parts 
which serve each other, dependent on 
each other. The well-functioning school is 
as important to the community as the com- 
munity is to it. We are a unit and must 
therefore work together. In order to work 
together, whatever the undertaking may be, 
we must know our place in the process of 
cooperation. To find it is sometimes ex- 
tremely difficult. Six years ago the com- 
munity had a need, wanted to do something 
about it, but could not simply “buy” what 
it desired because the money wasn’t there. 
After enough people became aware of this 
need (Sam told us the story) they began to 
wonder what they (each one) could do— 
help to dig or plant, to fell trees or build 
benches, to find sources of good advice, to 
discover what other communities had done 
who had previously faced similar situations. 
This is what is meant by a person’s “role 
in the community.” Whatever we are— 
businessmen or skilled workers, teachers or 
pupils, ministers or lawyers—we are also 
citizens, citizens of this our village. Part of 
our time, part of our know-how belongs to 
the community. The village has the right to 
ask for it. This I believe, and it is my strong 
conviction that it applies as much to the 
individual citizen as it does to such institu- 
tions as school and library, industry and 
labor organization. 


Mrs. Eaton, wife of a local merchant 
and officer of the PTA applauded. The 


others joined her. She said, 


We all understand what you said, 
Howard. It is not that the school should 
stop doing what it was organized to do— 
to teach our children. It should do more. 
You think it should do its share in the de- 
velopment of our village. You are right. 


The meeting had changed its tune from 
the negative to the constructive. Every- 
one wanted to know: What are some of 
the things which should be done and we 
can do? What is our share and role? 
How can we find it out? 

President McGrath was silent. The 
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meeting had taken a turn he had not ex- 
pected. However, he was impressed. He 
too—and he said so near the end of the 
evening—wanted to get into the act. 

A swimming pool had been a dream 
for many and for a long time. The vil- 
lage alone could not afford to build it 
or to keep it up. How to get the neigh- 
boring villages actively interested and in 
which village to build it, were difficult 
questions. But the enthusiasm of this vil- 
lage was not lost on the others. The 
citizens organized themselves, discussed 
how everyone in school and industry 
could do his share. The school children 
had their own ideas. They were heard 
and taken seriously. 

The problems were many. A strike at 
the mill almost defeated the whole proj- 
ect. Some people decided that there were 
more urgent needs than a swimming 
pool. A taxpayers’ organization protested 
against higher taxes. At one stage of the 
undertaking only a few stuck to their 
promise to work together until the goal 
was reached; the others had faded away. 
It took more than fourteen months of 
enthusiasm and despair, success and fail- 
ure, cooperation and conflict, but the 
swimming pool finally became a reality. 

Last week the village celebrated two 
events: a successful bond drive for a new 
school and the opening of the swimming 
pool. It was a joyous day. Everyone who 
had participated in the work—and there 
were many in each of the villages—had 
a feeling of personal accomplishment. 
Principal Belt was one of the speakers. 
He told his listeners: 


It is good indeed that we have the swim- 
ming pool and that we can look forward to 


a new school but bow we accomplished it 
is almost as important as that we accom- 
plished it. We planned and worked together 
throughout more than a year: the children 
in the school and the people of our village 
and the people of all of the three villages. 
We learned that we have value for cach 
other, that we are interdependent, but 
mainly that such cooperation pays. We 
found out that there is a place for each of 
us, we welcomed everyone who wanted 
to take part, and we discovered our own 
effectiveness. The school discovered ts 
broader meaning for the community: your 
appreciation was best expressed in your 
positive response to the bond drive which 
had been defeated twice. I feel that we have 
become a better community because WC 
have a better school, but I know also that 
our school is better because you all became 
active parts of it. 


The development of the mood of 2 
community has been described briefly, 
but it should indicate the trend quite 
clearly. The school as an institution of 
the community has to play its role in the 
life of the community. It can but need 
not be the initiating force in community 
life. Much depends on the personality 
and the approach of the superintendent 
of schools and the school principal, 
whether they are the managerial typ& 
who always have to be placed on the 
speakers’ rostrum, or the democratic 
type, who accept their obligations as pat 
ticipating citizens to be active wherever 
it might be most profitable for the com 
munity program. Howard Belt, the school 
principal in our story, searched with the 
people to find the place of greatest €*- 
fectiveness for the schoo]. The cooper? 
tion which grew out of this seare 
proved to be a blessing for school a” 
community alike. 
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A History of Education in American Cul- 
ture, by R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence 
A. Cremin. New York, Holt, 1953, xi + 
628 pp. $5.75. 


In the United States one of the major 
phenomena of the years since the war has 
been a succession of vigorous, sometimes 
violent, attacks upon our system of public 
education. These attacks have been of two 


primary sorts. In the first place, there con- 


tinues what Dr. James B. Conant called the 
“academic civil war” between the pro- 
fessional educators and the faculties in the 
liberal arts. In the second place, American 
public education since the war has in- 
creasingly come under fire from organized 
lay groups, both local and national. It is 
not in the province of this review to under- 
take a detailed assessment of the merits of 
the criticisms put forward by these groups. 
This reviewer would hold, however, that 
the chief responsibility for meeting and 
countering these attacks lies with the teach- 
ing profession and particularly with the 
schools and faculties engaged in the prepa- 
ration of teachers. 

These campaigns of organized criticism 
have come about chiefly because of three 
weaknesses in contemporary programs of 
teacher education. First, in the preparation 
of our teachers and school administrators, 
we have paid lip-service (but too little real 
attention) to the area of public relations. 
Frequently we have proceeded in such a 
way as to appear to hold that only the 
educator had the intelligence to determine 
educational policy. The public’s role under 
such conditions seemed to be one of mere 
passive acceptance, of bowing to superior 
authority. Again, we have tended to divest 
much of our teacher-education curriculum 


„e of those elements which give substance to 


IOI 


our policies and meaning to our principles. 
We have increasingly assumed that a pro- 
gram of teacher education was complete 
if it stressed simply competence in subjects 
or skills, understanding of child develop- 
ment, and technical pedagogy. We have 
given far too little attention to the histori- 
cal background, the philosophical assump- 
tions, and the sociological context which 
shape the teaching our teachers will do. 
Third, schools and departments of edu- 
cation have not, by and large, seen their 
responsibilities as extending beyond the 
preparation of teachers and into the busi- 
ness of educating the public about educa- 
tion. Departments of government offer 
courses designed for the general as well 
as the special student; so do departments of 
philosophy, geology, and art. But how 
often are students who are not prospective 
teachers to be found studying in the field 
of education? It is not altogether surpris- 
ing, therefore, that frictions develop, that 
misunderstandings and misinterpretations 


appear and continue. : 
In their History of Education in Ameri- 


can Culture, R. Freeman Butts and Law- 
rence A. Cremin of Teachers College, 
Columbia, offer us an approach to profes- 
sional education which can be a source 
of great strength in meeting the challenges 
implicit in such criticisms as these. They 
come to this authorship pooling a wealth 
of scholarship and teaching experience in 
the social, historical, and philosophical 
foundations of education. Professor Butts’ 
researches into the history of American 
higher education and the development of 
the church-state separation principle, and 
Professor Cremin’s uniquely illuminating 
historical study, The American Common 
School, served as important precursors for 
this effective synthesizing presentation, 
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The book is divided into four convenient 
chronological periods in American history: 
colonial, pre-Civil War, post-Civil War, 
and post-World War I. For each period 
the material is organized around four foci: 
a general cultural overview, the major intel- 
lectual currents, the dominant interpreta- 
tions and applications of these philosophies 
to education, and the actual educational 
practices—curricular, pedagogical, adminis- 
trative—which were in use. Throughout, 
the significance of the data for contempo- 
rary educational issues and problems is 
underscored. Each chapter is concluded 
with a series of questions intended to 
broaden and deepen one’s insight into these 
problems; an excellent, up-to-date, exten- 
sive bibliography accompanies each chap- 
ter; and the whole volume is served by an 
index. 

If the study of the history of education 
—which after all must include the study of 
educational philosophy—is to be of real 
service to prospective teachers and to the 
general student, it must demonstrate a 
dynamic relevance to the profession of 
teaching and to the objectives of liberal 
education. No book in this field has more 
fully clarified how this may be achieved 
than has this work by Butts and Cremin. 
Examples of this functionalism are legion. 
Consider the contribution to a liberal edu- 
cation which should flow from an incisive, 
scholarly examination of such matters as 
contrasting educational theories, the con- 
cept of academic freedom, or the applica- 
tion of the church-state separation principle 
to American education. This reviewer 
knows of no general textbook on American 
educational history which presents such 
issues as these so clearly, so interestingly, 
so usefully. Consider the contribution to 
teacher education, which should be the 
product of an expert analysis of the devel- 
opment of specific educational practices and 
materials. Or note the added depth and bal- 
ance which should enharce the teacher who 
has some grasp of the historical-philosophi- 
cal rationale behind his applied psychology. 
Here, too, the Butts-Cremin volume per- 
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forms a much-neglected and vitally needed 
service. 

For clarity of style, imaginativeness of 
design and organization, depth and range 
of scholarship, and value to the general as 
well as the professional student, this book 
must be ranked as a superlative accomplish- 
ment. It provides teachers with the in- 
sights into pedagogical principles and prac- 
tises which can come only from historical 
understanding. It supplies the basic broad 
background without which any attempt tO 
solve the critical educational problems of 
our time is foredoomed. As the authors 
discuss the emergence and development of 
educational philosophies as an indigenous 
ingredient of American culture, as they 
portray the intellectual history of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century in the United 
States, or as they so successfully integrate 
the chronological, the broad cultural, and 
the contemporary problems approaches to 
the study of history, they are both plowing 
new ground and providing fresh perspec- 
tives. It does not seem amiss to characterize 
this work as a major milestone in the study 
of the foundations of American education. 

Gorpon C. LEE 
Pomona College 


This Farce Called Education, by Robert 
E. Kahrhoff. New York, Exposition 
Press, 1952. 95 pp. $2.50. 


At several meetings held during the con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City last 
February, the problem of “attacks on the 
schools” was given careful and serious con- 
sideration. The consensus of these discus- 
sions seemed to be that such attacks fall 
into three categories: those which should be 
refuted by offering defensive evidences 
those which should be open-mindedly 
studied for the purpose of correcting actua 
undesirable situations; and those which 
should be ignored. The reviewer believes 
that this volume falls into the last group- 


Although it is slender in bulk, Mr p + 


jo 
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Kahrhoff’s volume manages to cover a wide 
range of educational principles and practices 
which strike him as infamous. The philos- 
ophy of progressive education, the applica- 
tons of this philosophy, the materials used, 
the techniques and methods employed, the 
systems of teaching, grading and promo- 
tion—all are the targets of his wrath. His 
Instrument is a boy named “Jimmy,” whom 
he pushes through elementary and second- 
ary schools of “progressive” character, and 
finally through a “typical” teachers college. 
It is difficult to imagine a succession of edu- 
cational experiences as horrible as those to 
which he subjects this lad—one of his own 
students, by the way. But Jimmy finally 
sees the light” and gives up the idea of 
becoming a teacher, thus providing the 
profession with a reward which he probably 
feels is undeserved. 
Wii H. E. Jounson 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Community in Crisis, by James H. Tip- 
ton. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


Versity, 1953. 180 pp. $3.75- 


This fascinating book combines the de- 
velopment, climax, and denouement of a 
Famatic plot with analysis of principles of 
Social action, Here is a community, faced 
with two student strikes in its only non- 
= school, resolving these conflicts 
strike) to ue forward (in spite of a third 
wird bs the abolition of its almost system- 
Crisis n of segregation. Community in 
Hire alia a victory in the struggle for 

c mocratic schools. 
the hed City (a fictitious name given to 
etna unity by the author) had avoided 
onh policy for allocating its mixed 
schools a student population to its 
dently $ line of least resistance had evi- 
ehoa cen followed. In 1945 only one 
ao ie the Bartow School by the 
the fali ae pupils of both races. In 
Pupils į that year a majority of the white 
in this school struck twice in efforts 


to force the exclusion of Negroes from 
their” school. Two years later, after the 
first two strikes had been defeated and the 
board of education had extended the non- 
segregation policy to all the schools, a third 
strike was called by the white students in a 
school that was enrolling Negroes for the 
first time. Their purpose was to force the 
board to rescind its newly adopted policy. 
This effort was also defeated. Dr. Tipton’s 
book describes and analyzes this commu- 
nity conflict. 

Crises in human relations:are endemic to 
the life of American schools during this 
transitional period. Seldom, however, is a 
qualified human relations student present as 
an observer and participant throughout such 
a conflict. In this case the author was in 
Central City before the strikes occurred as 
well as during the subsequent developments. 
As a member of the staff of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education he began to work 
with the schools on plans for a school pro- 
gram of intercultural education. Suddenly, 
in September 1945, intercultural education 
became not a mere adornment to the main 
business of the school but the very core of 
the school’s existence. 

For purposes of analysis the causes of 
prejudice can perhaps be categorized into 
three general groups: cultural, personal- 


social, and personal-psychological. The cul- 
ture preserves certain prejudicial attitudes 
in its institutions, customs, and mores. Re- 
peatedly, investigators have found that it 
is not contact with minority groups which 
prejudices majority group members, but 
rather contact with a tradition of prejudice. 
Secondly, individuals and groups often find 
that their access to power and privilege is 
eased by the exclusion of minority groups. 
Finally, recent investigations have empha- 
sized the function of prejudice in satisfying 
the needs of insecure or “authoritarian” 
personalities. 

Dr. Tipton touches on all three factors. 
The pattern of segregation in almost all of 
the schools of Central City led the white 
pupils in the one school of mixed popula- 
tion to suppose that the community would 
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support their strikes. The superintendent of 
schools agreed with them in this supposi- 
tion, for he stated in confidence that he be- 
lieved that 80 per cent of the white people 
in Central City would favor segregation. In 
the personal-social area, although there was 
some suspicion that the situation might be 
used by groups for selfish purposes, this fear 
did not materialize. As for personal needs, 
the limited information available supported 
the thesis that the actions of the student 
strike leaders were motivated by a desire to 
satisfy deeply felt needs for recognition and 
status. The focus of this study, however, is 
on the cultural tradition. What interpreta- 
tion of it was to be followed, separation or 
integration of races in the school? 

The primary strategy of the proponents 
of racial integration in the schools was to 
appeal for public commitments to demo- 
cratic principles by important community 
leaders and groups. From the very begin- 
ning in the Central City crisis the superin- 
tendent of schools and the board of educa- 
tion were officially opposed to segregation. 
Their prior agreement with the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education made it difficult for 
them to move further toward complete 
segregation. In addition, the existence of 
such bodies as the Committee on Race Re- 
lations in the Chamber of Commerce and 
such policies as the non-discrimination 
statement of the CIO brought influential 
groups of citizens into the conflict on the 
side of non-segregation. Consequently, at 
no time were the antidemocratic forces able 
to rally any reputable public support. 

Facing the accusation of being opponents 
of democracy, the student strikers made a 
surprising change in their position. Their 
first goal had been the exclusion of Negroes 
from the Bartow School. Sensing the weak- 
ness of this stand, they changed their de- 
mand to the more defensible one of equal 
treatment with the students of other schools. 
They were not against the Negro, but as 
long as the children in other schools did 
not go to school with Negroes, why should 
they? Here, of course, they had found the 
board’s vulnerable spot, but the board rose 


to the occasion. In 1946 it adopted a policy 
of integration of the races in the schools. 
The policy was to go into effect in 1947- 
In the fall of that year, when it was im- 
plemented, another strike occurred, this 
time in a school which had previously been 
all white. But the superintendent of schools 
and his community supporters were veterans 
by this time. The “mass truancy” was 
quickly and vigorously suppressed. 

A short review can give only a taste of 
the book. Many important topics are dis- 
cussed: the treatment of student strikers; 
the role of teachers, administrators, boards 
of education, and community groups in 
times of crisis; strategy for breaking down 
school segregation patterns; methods for 
mobilizing a community for action. School 
and community workers will find it inval- 
uable. 

Rosert W. EDGAR 
Queens College 


Character Building and Higher Educa- 
tion, by Ordway Tead. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. x + 


129 pp- $2. 


According to Dr. Tead, education should 
build character, particularly education in a 
democratic society which requires adher- 
ence to integrity, responsibility, honesty, 
and vigilance. Besides, all education is value- 
oriented; “the cultivation of the life of the 
mind is itself a moral enterprise.” 

Increasing numbers of students, the cul- 
tural heterogeneity of students, secularism, 
“ultrascientific dogmatism” which repudi- 
ates moral values, curricular “requirement,” 
the anxiety and rootlessness of adolescents 
today—all these elements constitute the 
problem and incentive to develop charac- 
ter. 

Character is an abiding, qualitative per- 
spective and response in the person; it is 
his system of operative values. Character 15 
compounded of resolution, “determination 
to adhere persistently to the best the per- 
son knows,” courage, perseverance, accept- 
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ance of consequences of personal decisions, 
“fidelity to rational and defensible stand- 
ards,” perpetual, critical, and increasingly 
comprehensive revaluations of one’s sys- 
tem of values, sincerity, integrity, trust- 
worthiness, “large consistency of purpose,” 
self-responsibility, and autonomy of judg- 
ment and action. “Bad” character is action 
“by common consent thought to be anti- 
social or ‘criminal’”; “good” character is 
established by the criteria of the individual 
and his care in reflection on values. 

How does the educative process build 
character? The one thing needful, says Dr. 
Tead, is the personalizing of the problem- 
solving process, that is, the value-realizing 
process. The student must feel difficulties 
and tensions as his own (“Out of the heart 
are the issues of life”); he must sense an 
expanding and securing relation of himself 
to ongoing life; he must freely explore; he 
must have participant and productive satis- 
factions here and now and be oriented to 
his own future as well as to society; he 
must be creating a defensible system of 
values. 

The good teacher (one who helps build 
character) himself displays character; his 
incarnate “vision of greatness” is inspiring, 
trustworthy, and lovable. By infusing his 
teaching with the earnest effort to integrate 
ideas theoretically and practically (that is, 
the effort to be moral and philosophical), 
he helps the student appropriate the broad 
value and “integrative meaning” of what is 
learned. The good teacher expects much 
and is permissive, insists on high standards 
and is cheerful, is competent in his domain 
of ideas and skillful in assisting the student 
to concretize those ideas, shows cultivated 
taste and is concerned about the commu- 
nity. Because he is dedicated to “fulfillment 
in the direction of loving wisdom and wise 
love,” he helps the student to learn how to 
learn and to become “self-propulsive.” 

Similarly, the author spells out manifold 
ways in which administrators and extracur- 
ricular influences should and can reinforce 
the moral responsiveness and responsibility 
of the student. 


Good character comes from a synthesis 
of (1) critical and creative reflective pow- 
ers, and (2) “the individual’s faith that ele- 
vated and godlike purposes are at work.” 
Hence “education and religion in their 
noblest expression join hands for high and 
holy ends.” 

But formally this synthesis is difficult to 
specify or prescribe. The religious faith is 
“personal” and “subjective,” “beyond the 
usual proofs of reason”; there are “plural 
approaches” to this “sense of the transcend- 
ent, suprahuman awareness”; and, most im- 
portant, the beliefs and commitments of re- 
ligion “are matters which in their inward- 
ness are not directly teachable”—education 
does not of itself provide salvation for the 
moral problems of futility, disappointment, 
loss, conflict, suffering, sacrifice, death, 
guilt, and sin. i 

Education can build character by contin- 
uously enlarging the student’s “personal 
grasp of the know-how of living with self, 
with fellow men, and with nature.” But it 
is Dr. Tead’s personal conviction that even- 
tually some theological and metaphysical 
sanction, “natural” and beyond reason 
(though “without doing violence to the 
rational”), must support and complete 
moral and spiritual truths. The crucial 
question here is whether the limits of rea- 
son “rationally” point to a God beyond rea- 
son. Dr. Tead appears ambiguous as to 
whether and how his unique religious view- 
point is compatible with the educative proc- 
ess in the schools. 

In this twenty-fifth volume of the Kappa 
Delta Pi Lecture Series, more issues are 
raised than are resolved. How does the 
character of our society (e.g. cheating) af- 
fect the character of our school people? 
How can this relation be changed and im- 
proved? What is the golden mean for the 
teacher between directive and non-directive 
techniques, in dealing with students and 
community? How are we to reconcile the 
beliefs that there*is a metaphysic of value 
and that ultimate judgment of character 
resides in popular consent? To guard against 
theological authoritarianism, why should we 
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not require that beliefs concerning ultimate 
values such as God be as critically trans- 
valued as beliefs concerning values gen- 
erally? 

This is a compact, balanced book, a pro- 
vocative manual for teachers and adminis- 
trators at all levels. It interweaves theory 
and specific practices throughout the whole 
range of the academic community. It is dis- 
tinctive in recognizing that not all charac- 
ter building can be formularized nor all 
human fulfillment achieved by the schools. 

Howarp L. Parsons 
University of Tennessee 


Retirement and the Industrial Worker, 
by Jacob Tuckman and Irving Lorge. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, 1953. xvi + 105 pp. $2.75. 


Retirement versus continued employment 
in one’s career occupation has become one 
of the most debated questions of the day. 
The general practice of compulsory retire- 
ment at a fixed age may eventually become 
outmoded because of its cost to the eco- 
nomy, its wastefulness of skill and experi- 
ence, and its unpopularity with workers. 
Nevertheless, other factors indicate that 
for most of us the period of partial or com- 
plete retirement from our career jobs will 
lengthen during the next decades. The prob- 
lems arising out of this pattern of life are 
numerous and weighty. 

Retirement and the Industrial Worker is 
the first monograph to appear based on ob- 
jective study of the attitudes, problems, and 
adjustments of older industrial workers. 
It provides important factual material for 
gerontologists, industrial personnel work- 
ers, labor officials, mental health and family 
counselors, community organizers, physi- 
cians, adult educators, and social workers. 

The study is Number 17 in the Retire- 
ment and Adjustment Secies of The Insti- 
tute of Adult Education and the Institute 
of Psychological Research of Teachers Col- 
lege. It was undertaken at the request of 


and conducted in close cooperation with 
the New York Cloak Joint Board of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, which has shown pioneering inter- 
est in the adjustment of its older members. 
Subjects were a stratified sample of three 
groups: older workers on the job; older 
workers still on the job but who had ap- 
plied for retirement pensions; and retired 
workers. 

The interview schedule, finally adopted 
after careful pretest and review by the 
Union, covered attitudes and preparation 
toward retirement, impact of retirement on 
the family, pressure effect of aging on 
work, a wide range of questions on adjust- 
ment to retirement, and reactions to cer- 
tain proposals regarding activity centers 
and housing. 

The book is short and compact and help- 
ful. No brief summary can give an adequate 
account of the analyses of key questions in 
relation to the several significant variables 
or influencing factors. The general reluc- 
tance of the worker to retire is confirmed, 
but it is also examined in relation to aging 
and health, financial status, attitudes of fam- 
ily members, and degree of preparation 
for retirement. Health status is evaluated 
among those still employed and among the 
retirees. Opinions are reported regarding 
value and content of preparation for retire- 
ment and the expected roles of children 
in relation to aged parents. A good deal of 
attention is given to current and desired ac- 
tivities of retired workers, with important 
implications for community planners. 

The final chapter presents recommenda- 
tions looking toward improvement of health 
of the worker and the retiree; financial se- 
curity; and continued, satisfying participa- 
tion in family, union, and community life. 
It is to be hoped that the ILGWU will act 
upon these recommendations and that simi- 
lar studies will be made of other salarie 
and wage-earning groups. 

Crark Tissitts, Chairman 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, 
U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
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Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(Edited by Oscar K. Buros). High- 
land Park, N. J., Gryphon Press, 1953- 
XXIV + 1163 pp. $10. 


In this tremendous volume, 825 pages are 
devoted to 596 reviews, 53 excerpts from 
reviews originally published in journals, and 
4417 references pertaining to the 793 tests 
either reviewed or simply listed. The sec- 
ond major part of the volume consists of 
267 pages in which are presented 758 ex- 
cerpts from book reviews originally pub- 
lished in 121 journals. This part contains 
listings of 429 books on measurement and 
related fields; it represents an effort to list 
all books on measurement published in 
English-speaking countries between 1948 
and 1951. A third part of the volume com- 
prises a directory and an index of periodi- 
cals and publishers. This part occupies 14 
pages, 

It is obvious that this yearbook is an im- 
menscly valuable bibliographical guide. In 
addition, it is an exceedingly rich source of 
evaluative information about tests, since the 
308 experts in measurements presumably 
gave a good deal of thought and labor to 
Writing the original reviews presented. 
Every serious worker in educational and 
Psychological measurement will want to 
make use of the yearbook; any library that 
serves students in these fields should have a 
Copy on the reference shelves. 

The writer sampled the original reviews 
and found them to be interesting and gen- 
erally accurate, to the best of his knowl- 
edge. Quite naturally, they vary in quality 
and scope. 

The excerpts from the reviews of books 
that are presented in the second part of the 
yearbook bring together a good deal of 
Critical evaluation of more-or-less current 
Publications, but the writer cannot help 
Wondering whether this merit justifies their 
reprinting. Even if it does, he would like 
to urge consideration of the alternative of 
Printing them in a less expensive format 
and binding them separately from the Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook. It seems doubt- 


ful that most book reviews are worthy of 
expensive reprinting, especially when they 
are rather widely available in their original 
form. 

In conclusion, it seems appropriate to pay 
tribute to the editor of the Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, Oscar K. Buros, 
for his industry and pertinacity in gather- 
ing and compiling data. à 

Freperick B. Davis 
Hunter College 


Art in the College Program of General 
Education, by Ernest Ziegfeld. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1953- 


xii + 239 pp- $4- 


Although many books have been written 
about the arts in general education, none 
of these, to the knowledge of this reviewer, 
has been focused upon the curriculum con- 
tent of instruction in the arts at the col- 
lege level. Art in the College Program of 
General Education is, therefore, a signif- 
icant contribution to the literature in the 
field. 

The author’s preface tells us: “The chief 
contribution which the study purports to 
make is neither in the philosophy of general 
education nor in the philosophy of art, but 
rather in bringing the ideas from these two 
fields together and in exploring these im- 
plications for the art program of the col- 
lege.” The significance of this volume, then, 
stems from two ‘sources: the systematic 
discussions presented both about concepts of 
general education and about experience in 
the arts, and the synthesis developed out of 
general education and the arts for the con- 
tent of general courses in the arts for col- 
lege students. Thus, the volume merits read- 
ing not only by those who are concerned 
with the teaching of art in colleges and 
universities, but also by those who par- 
ticipate in curriculum designing for gen- 
eral education in institutions of higher 
learning. 

While conceived primarily with atten- 
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tion toward the visual arts, this book ex- 
plores some of the relationships between 
the visual arts and other art forms. Ziegfeld 
exemplifies his thesis with references to 
commonalities and differences among the 
arts. He analyzes the content and teaching 
procedures for an integrated course of 
study involving several art forms. Through 
participation, the general student can ex- 
perience common qualities among the arts, 
can feel their unique potentialities and 
limitations. 

General education in a democratic society 
is not seen as offering a common set of 
experiences, but rather as the “development 
of individual capacities and interests to the 
end that each individual, through a full 
realization of his own potentialities . . . 
can make a maximum contribution to the 
common good.” The line between special 
and general education is hazy because one 
interacts with the other. 

Activity in the arts is seen to be mean- 
ingful because it stems from sensitively felt 
perceptions of experience. “. . . artistic 
creation has no other purpose than the ex- 
pression . . . of dynamic relationships which 
have been perceived through intuitive and 
emotional processes.” An art work is char- 
acterized by the inherent unified and 
dynamic relationships which signal its 
esthetic quality. 

Mr. Ziegfeld points to the damaging ef- 
fects of cultural pressures toward stand- 
ardization and uniformity, with consequent 
de-personalization. It is true that standard- 
ization and uniformity stem from mechani- 
zation. So has the emphasis on technics led 
to a devaluation of personal uniqueness and 
sensitivity. It would seem, however, that 
Ziegfeld oversimplifies the problem by im- 
plying that scientific endeavor inevitably 
leads to de-personalization. This may have 
been so in terms of nineteenth century 
science and its twentieth century remnants. 
When physical scientists discovered that 
space and time are undefstandable only as 
a space-time relationship, they also found 
that the scientist could not divorce himself 
from the configuration. Objectivity in the 


sciences began to assume a new meaning. 

Science and art are different in purpose, 
but they are not antithetical. Both, accord- 
ing to Dewey, stem from “the interaction 
of the live creature with his surroundings. 
The scientist deduces concepts from ex- 
perience; the artist presents the experience 
with all its intensified majesty. 

The author makes clear the difference 
between conceptualizing about an experi- 
ence and presenting the experience with full 
emotional impact. The latter is the province 
of artistic activity. To understand the arts 
one must experience them. On this premise, 
Ziegfeld analyzes the components of educa- 
tion in the arts if it is to contribute the 
strengths of artistic experience. 

Traditional methods of instruction are 
justly criticized. Courses based solely on 
chronological history fail to involve stu- 
dents in the nature of artistic exper 
courses that deal with formal principles be 
composition teach a sterile grammar ant 
ignore the fact that artistic experience 1S 
“idea-centered” not “method-centered. 

The bases for effective teaching analyzed 
by the author stem from knowledge about 
artistic experience and processes of learning. 
Important problems concerning teaching 
staff requirements, instruction, and admin 
istration are discussed. e 

The analysis presented is as meanin 
for elementary and secondary schools a 
is for colleges. 


gful 
s it 


Manver BARKAN 
The Ohio State University 


Nursing Team Organization and Func- 


tioning, by Eleanor C. Lambertsen- 
Foreword by R. Louise McManus: 
New York, Bureau of Publications» 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
versity, 1953. iv + 89 pp. $2.25- 


The nursing team has recently been the 
subject of much interest, discussion, study, 
experiment, and publication on the part 0 


persons in the fields of hospital nursing 
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service and nursing education. Nursing 
Team Organization and Functioning, how- 
ever, is not simply an additional publica- 
tion on this topic. The source and the na- 
ture of the content presented in this book 
make it a significant contribution to the 
literature concerning the nursing team. 

The findings resulting from a compre- 
hensive program of study and experiment 
in nursing team organization and function- 
ing are a major source of the content of the 
book. This program was initiated and is 
being carried forward by the Division of 
Nursing Education at Teachers College, 
with the cooperation of three hospitals lo- 
cated in New York City. The circum- 
stances that led to the initiation of this 
program are discussed in the foreword. 
Miss Lambertsen, who is at present respon- 
Sible for the direction of the program, re- 
Ports the details of its development in the 
first chapter of the book. 

The author has also worked with a num- 
ber of other hospitals and basic schools of 
nursing who were developing hospital nurs- 
Ng service on a team basis. These experi- 
ences too have contributed to the content 
Of this publication. 

_ Concepts regarding the nature and func- 
tioning of the professional health team, the 
nursing team, the interrelationship of the 
Professional health team and the nursing 
team, the role of the team leader and the 
role of the head nurse in a situation in 
Which there is nursing team organization 
are presented in the first four chapters. The 
reader who is concerned about the result- 
mg quality of nursing care as well as ef- 
€ctive utilization of nursing personnel will 
e heartened by the emphasis here upon pa- 
Uent-centered care as an expected product 
and the portrayal of the role of the team 
leader as that of practitioner rather than 
administrator. 

Methodology based upon principles is 
Considered in the last seven chapters, which 
deal with the somewhat more technical as- 
Pects of nursing team functioning and or- 
ganization. Reference is made in several in- 
Stances to methods actually used in hospital 


situations. The material in the last five chap- 
ters represents a unique contribution to the 
literature, since almost nothing has been 
written about these topics. 

An extensive bibliography and four ex- 
hibits, including a sample nursing team as- 
signment, two nursing procedures and a 
sample nursing care plan, conclude the 
book. 

This publication should be, as it is in- 
tended to be, a valuable guide for hospital 
administrators, directors of nursing service, 
and others who are interested in initiating 
this type of organization of nursing person- 
nel in order that patients may receive a 
high quality of nursing care. 


KATHERINE SEHL 
University of Illinois 


Society and the Nursing Profession, by 
James M. Reinhardt and Paul Meadows. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 


1953. X + 256 pp. $3-50- 


Although the authors have made a sincere 
attempt to carry through their purposes, 
namely, “to deal with certain sociological 
concepts essential to an understanding of 
modern social life; and to help nurses 
better understand their professional rela- 
tionships and contribute to an understand- 
ing of social relations in their daily living,” 
this reviewer felt slightly uncomfortable 
while reading the book. For one thing, the 
text is set in very small type; for another, 
it is difficult to follow the great number of 

eneralizations which the authors use in 
condensing a wide variety of material into 
256 pages. This material ranges from a 
discussion in Chapter 1 of “Society and 
Social Groups” to a discussion in Chapter 17 
of “The Nurse and the Social Worker.” 
The content is based on concepts and prac- 
tices developed by the fields of sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, the health pro- 
fessions, and social work. The philosophy 
of the authors throughout the book high- 
lights the need for understanding individual 
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differences, respect for the individual, and 
the need for approaching solutions to social 
problems through group planning. 

The several chapters which are more di- 
rectly related to nursing and health could 
be helpful in stimulating the student in 
nursing to begin to understand the broad 
implications of her interaction with the in- 
dividual patient, families, and other workers 
in the institution or agency and in the com- 
munity. In the discussion of the sociology 
of nursing the authors point out the rela- 
tionships of the evolution of nursing to 
the changing status of women and the gen- 
eral recognition given to the improved 
standards of health care. They demonstrate 
a considerable understanding of present- 
day trends in nursing education and nursing 
and health practices. The chapter on “How 
Shall Health Resources be Used?” brings 


together clearly material on medical care 
programs and will probably lead many read- 
ers to explore this issue further. The chapter 
on “The Nurse and the Social Worker” 
highlights the need for workers in these 
allied professions to recognize one another’s 
competence and to work together. These 
chapters could be used to initiate discussion 
or reinforce ideas developed in the class- 
room in classes for student nurses concerned 
with the history and trends in nursing: 
However, this reviewer feels some concern 
regarding the inadequacy of the discussion 
in these chapters as well as certain ambigut- 
ties which are left with the reader as 2 
result of the generalizations made. At the 
end of each chapter there is a helpful list 
of suggested readings. 
Louise C. SMITH 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Some Problems in Youth Edkestion 


` 
DAVID B. AUSTIN D 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE y% 

. . x ee ~j 

| \uHose of us who are in any manner gies toward their superficial aspects i 
' concerned with the planning for rather than the basic causes. Six prob- «Q 


lems deserve careful study if the emerg- RN 
econdary education is 


in serving American = 


and operation of the secondary schools 
of America are aware of numerous forces ing program of s 
and factors which contribute to the to be effective 
changing nature of these schools. Too youth. 
often, however, we become so concerned =~ 
with daily involvement in the superficial A CRAVING FOR STANDARDS 
manifestations of many of these forces The first might well be called the 
that we lose sight of their fundamental craving for standards and standardiza- 
aspects. The history of American second- tion. We tend to have confidence in uni- 
ary education includes an encouraging formity. We ‘like to be alike. 
number of big steps forward. If popula- The American secondary school is a 
tion trends and society’s demands are curious derivative of a conglomeration 
Correctly interpreted we can expect fur- of institutions and influences. It is neither 
ther major changes through the very natively American nor truly secondary. 
force of necessity. We are on the thresh- At times it seems to lack any identity as 
old of crisis in our educational provisions à specific school. Actually, what we call 
for youth. the American secondary school might 
It is a good time for taking inventory. better be described as that program 
i As one phase of this process it is pro- which 1s provided as institutionalized 
Posed that some of the obstacles to fur- education for the youth of our land. 
a ther progress be identified. In one sense Despite the efforts of many people, the 
some of these blocks seem patent. Yetin program has never been completely 
a realistic sense we often direct our ener- crystallized into one clearly defined uni- 
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versal and constant pattern of educa- 
tional experiences. For this we can be 
thankful. 

If this were accomplished and the 
school emerged as a fixed, standardized 
institution, many of the favorable at- 
tributes of what is now available or pos- 
sible of achievement would be forfeited 
and values of doubtful distinction sub- 
stituted. It ‘is most fortunate that public 
education is still the business of the state 
and local community. The fact that our 
high schools are of the warp and woof 
of the local social community guarantees 
some degree of sensitivity to local needs. 

Yet we find continuing attempts to 
define a nice, clean, clear-cut specific 
secondary institution as “The American 
High School.” It is perhaps truc that we 
seek uniformity for the sake of simplifi- 
cation rather than for any other inherent 
values, It is much easier to deal with that 
vague item known as the “Carnegie Unit” 
when reporting about a young person’s 
program in high school English, for 
example, than to attempt an accurate 
measure of the growth and improvement 
on the part of the student in the use of 
his native tongue. The absurdity which 
results is a rather unfavorable indication 
of our own illogical use of English. 

Who can tell what a universal unit 
of eleventh-grade English is or does? 
There just doesn’t exist a common cur- 
rency of units of English or history or 
geometry or orchestra or bookkeeping. 
To each teacher working in a classroom, 
and more important, to each pupil, the 
factors which are included in the cal- 
culations of a “unit of work” must and 
inevitably will be different. Yet because 
we wish to move a student from grade 
to grade or school to school, we use 
this term “unit” as a designation of 
scholastic currency. We sign a transcript 
or report card testifying that a unit of 


this or that subject has been completed, 
knowing full well that the very term 
itself means many things to many people. 
All of this is acceptable to some state 
departments of education and to some 
admissions officers of colleges. Unfor- 
tunately it is acceptable to some parents 
as well. 

Lest we be unfair in this criticism 
let us examine the actual requirements 
for graduation in a reasonably typical 
four-year high school. In order to re- 
ceive a diploma from the school a stu- 
dent must complete seventeen units of 
work, including three in English, two in 
social studies, one in science, one in 
mathematics, and three in a so-called 
subject sequence other than English. He 
or she must also have completed one unit 
in health or have “taken’” biology, and 
one unit in physical education. A fourth 
of this last unit must have been earned 
each of the four years. Assuming satis- 
factory citizenship and a passing mark in 
each subject along with reasonably regu- 
lar attendance, at the end of the fourth 
year in the school the student will be 
entitled to receive that coveted high 
school diploma. 

What does that diploma actually rep- 
resent? Fundamentally, it is a tribute to 
a certain level of conformity to accept? 
standards of conduct. It further indicates 
that, according to the records of at- 
tendance kept in the class register of the 
attendance office, the graduate has been 
physically present in the right room 
most of the required time. It testifies tO 
the fact that in the judgment of a grouP 
of teachers the work required by that 
group has been satisfactorily completed. 
It reveals nothing about the extent to 
which he is judged to have been pr 

ared to take his place in the nonschoo 
world, nor does it relate his experience 
in school to the perhaps too-glibly de- 
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fined purposes for which the school was 
purportedly established and maintained. 
It is just at this point that we have been 
deceiving a large portion of the general 
public, or ourselves, or both. 
_ In the minds of many employers, for 
instance, the possession of a high school 
diploma represents a given level of in- 
oe and achievement. It provides 
Son & ing of a guarantee that this per- 
each. me be a desirable employee. In 
Me states it is assurance of legal per- 
on to enter the state university. 
Si here is there reasonable evidence to 
Pport such provisions or conclusions? 
Maps. | there is very little uniformity 
anit a = a given school as to what 
eae nglish or mathematics really 
Risse ned s. The high school diploma at 
ieee ects the sum total of a group of 
dows en to what the recipient 1s, has 
do in pa may possibly be qualified to 
i le e future. There is no standard 
which is of comparability except that 
workin intelligent f qualified teachers, 
of EA a a variety of young people 
tentials e backgrounds, interests, po- 
tense Poe drives, can produce. Pre- 
underst. anything else is a block to 
Pratt anding of and progress in sec- 
ary education. 


THE PROBLEM OF GOALS 


a 3 second block to better secondary 
ck o is the confusion regarding Cer- 
Data goals. Granted that there are dis- 
Should attitudes about what the schools 
one do for and with our youth from 
at peered or cultural area to an- 
dec there is probably just as much 
ten Tgence of opinion among the pa- 
inh of a given public high school. Cer- 
te y part of this problem derives from 
whi P i hopes and ambitions 
So ch most of us hold for our offspring. 

cial classification studies indicate that 


with the exception of that infamous 
“lower-lower” there is a common hope 
for more and better educational ad- 
vantages and social opportunities for all 
young people. It is part of the American 
Dream. 

Thus, the goal of a college education 
looms large in the minds and hearts of 
many parents of more able, less able, and 
just plain able youngsters. Concern that 
John or Mary may not be taking the 
courses required for admission to a 
“good” college weighs heavier in much 
parental planning than concern over 
any inherent value to be derived from 
the subjects or personal goals achieved. 
How often do we teach foreign lan- 
guages as a pre-college screening device 
rather than for those less dramatic but 
more important values which are part of 
the understanding of another language 
when it is well taught? Just as the New 
England “pre school must first and 
foremost provide academically respect- 
able courses, there is a tendency to ex- 
pect all secondary schools to do the 
same regardless of the more realistic 

oals which most parents and young 
people can appreciate as being desirable. 

In 1954 and 1964 we are going to have 
to stress the fact that post-high school 
life is much more than college. The pres- 
sure for time, teachers, and facilities will 
not allow us to indulge in much lost 
motion. We have more important things 
to do than merely channel most young 
people through the slightly corroded 
screen of the traditional college prepara- 
tory program. The high school has a 
higher destiny. 

This question of college-versus-non- 
college goals may well be resolved in 
terms of the broadening concept of sec- 
ondary education. There is an increasing 
awareness on the part of many school 
people and some parents that it is quite 
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possible to prepare young people for suc- 
cessful college life without the narrow 
and sharply defined “college prepara- 
tory” curriculum. That is, college and 
secondary school people are seeking and 
frequently finding better means of estab- 
lishing the type of rapport which 
encourages a rich, meaningful high 
school program leading to a rich, mean- 
ingful college experience without loss of 
standards or efficiency. 

There are further sources of confusion 
in goals, however, which may have as 
their roots some basic misconceptions re- 
garding the nature of the learning proc- 
ess on the one hand, or serious and 
fundamental philosophical differences on 
the other, It is true that the typical 
parent is not too much concerned with 
the differences between Humanism and 
Instrumentalism. He is quite willing, 
however, to confidently discuss how 
young people learn or ought to learn. 
Inevitably there follows reference to 
what ought to be taught. 

As one listens to parents or boards of 
education discuss this problem it is pos- 
sible to detect at least three motivating 
drives which seem to be responsible for 
some confusion over goals. First, there 
is the desire for respectability. Regard- 
less of the level of educational achieve- 
ment within the home, most parents 
hope that their children will have a 
reasonable acquaintance with certain 
elements of our cultural heritage which 
can be classified under the headings of 
Shakespeare, science, and sophistication. 
The confusion arises when these are 
cherished to the exclusion of all other 
phases of secondary education. It is a 
question of relative values. The desire 
is often based upon no loftier motive 
than keeping up with the Joneses. 

Second, the adult is often anxious that 
the young person undergo many of the 


same experiences which the older gener- 
ation suffered as part of attendance at 
school. Most of us consider our educa- 
tional background rather superior . « - 
at least when talking with our children 
and their teachers. We hold that our 
sons and daughters should be equally 
privileged. The old days were invariably 
better in superficial review. One is re- 
minded of the New Yorker cartoon 
showing two old-timers gazing out at 
the falling snow and agreeing that it 
just isn’t as white as it used to be! 
Third, there seems to be a strong 
underlying faith on the part of many 
adults that anything worth while must 
be unpleasant if not downright painful. 
The school should see to it that these 
young people learn to study only 
through travail. Distasteful homework is 
a concomitant of a good education. A 
happy youth is an indolent youth! 


NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL 
RETOOLING 


Another obvious roadblock to a more 
effective program for our secondary 
schools is those mysterious forces fre- 
quently referred to as vested interests. 
This, perhaps, is a sophisticated way of 
saying that we have people on our staffs 
who are trained to do things which are 
no longer important, but in order to 
save their tenure and assure them work 
we continue to offer this or that subject 
and now and then make it compulsory 
so that enrollments will appear favorable 
on the annual report to the state depart- 
ment of education. 

If this estimate of the situation is true 
we are in danger of becoming a shoddy 
profession. Certainly in times past we 
have succeeded in replacing a relatively 
useless subject which many people had 
been prepared to teach. Yet there is no 
evidence of major disruptions in the 
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employment of teachers because of these 
changes. There is a place for any com- 
petent teacher, regardless of subject- 
matter preparation, who understands and 
enjoys working with young people. 

On the contrary, many teachers exude 
such enthusiasm for a given discipline 
or study and attempt so valiantly to con- 
vince others of the importance of what 
they are doing that they soon become 
suspect. This is particularly true in those 
areas which are vulnerable to a reduced 
enrollment. There may be reluctance to 
Part with a beloved textbook which was 
adopted after a long search or a course 
of study outline created with great ex- 
Penditure of time and effort. There may 
be sincere belief in the inherent value of 
old traditions—which need not be con- 
sidered conniving or lacking in profes- 
Sional integrity. Where there is a fear 
of loss of position the teacher—being 
human—needs reassurance. Where there 
is a fear of loss of status the same applies. 

here there is to be a change in assign- 
Ment there needs to be time for individ- 
ual professional retooling. But where 
there is downright incompetence on the 
Part of the teacher there needs to be an 
effective and dignified means whereby 
the profession can remove the protection 
of tenure, 


BUDGETARY LIMITATIONS 


A fourth block in the path toward 
Ctter secondary schools certainly is lack 
of adequate funds and facilities. Let us 
lope that at least a small fraction of the 
time and energy devoted to pointing out 
the inadequacies will soon be returned 
in the form of more generous budgets, 
etter school plants and equipment, more 
Fespectable salaries, and an aggressive 
Support of legitimate requests for in- 
| attention to all of these pro- 
Slons. There is, however, a danger that 


our concerns in this area may lead us 
into false pathways. 

There is evidence of a high correlation 
between financial outlay and quality of 
educational program. It is poor strategy 
to raise any doubt about the need for 
greater financial support of education, 
but in our concern for greater support 
and in our desire to convince the general 
public of its importance, it becomes very 
easy to slip off into the mudholes of 
self-pity. 

It is the reasonable responsibility of 
every member of the profession to do his 
best with what is currently available. 
Anything less is downright dishonesty. 
This does not imply that we should relax 
to the slightest degree in our honest cam- 
paigns for better budgets for better 
schools. It does mean, however, that too 
much self-pity can lead to professional 
self-destruction. We must maintain our 
dignity as a group and avoid any im- 
pression of groveling for a pittance. We 
must laugh with Our Miss Brooks rather 
than weep with poor Mr. Chips. 


OLD WIVES’ TALES 


A fifth impediment in the pathway to 
progress in secondary schools is that 
caused by well-intentioned and devoted 
citizens whose perception of the relation- 
ship between behavior and instruction is 
naive. These are the purveyors of old 
wives’ tales which are neither psycho- 
logically true nor sociologically desir- 
able. They are found in unpredictable 
places and exert, at times, remarkable in- 
fluence. Not only do they appear in 
legislative chambers in our state capitols 
and in the offices of some of our so- 
called patriotic societies, they also write 
columns in our daily press and serve on 
boards of education. To be quite brazen 
about it, they can even be found in some 


classrooms. What are some of these 
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pseudo-pedagogical fallacies which such 
people espouse? 

There is the absurd belief that by 
committing to memory certain passages 
from our great national documents some 
higher level of citizenship will be 
achieved. We need to clarify this point 
as effectively as possible. For their 
beauty and historical significance, let us 
study and memorize parts of these docu- 
ments, but far more important, let us 
study the forces and influences which 
brought about these same documents and 
apply those studies to the problems ex- 
isting in our nation and in the world of 
today. 

This type of defection is not limited 
to citizenship and the treatment of great 
documents. Most English teachers and 
all high school principals are aware of 
the number of individuals and organiza- 
tions which have great confidence in the 
written essay as a means of assuring that 
which is good and true and beautiful 
in the behavior of youth and adults. 
We might well question the hours spent 
on learning to diagram complex sen- 
tences or to dismember through stereo- 
typed analysis the beautiful lines of 
Evangeline or Portia’s plea without too 
much concern as to whether the former 
practice improves the efficient use of 
our native tongue or the latter process 
contributes to its enjoyment. Much 
which is taught in classrooms as required 
“health education” is conspicuously ig- 
nored the following hour on the gym- 
nasium floor. A recent release of the 
Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association reveals that for the 
current school year there are eighty- 
four special days and weeks which 
schools of the United States may be or 
will be requested to observe. What is the 
bearing on behavior? How does one 
learn? How does one teach? 


A PERNICIOUS PROBLEM 


A sixth, obvious, persistently critical 
roadblock deserves emphasis because of 
its implication for all of the other blocks 
to progress. The need for enough well- 
trained, devoted teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers in secondary educa- 
tion is well recognized. Within the past 
year or two the problem has been further 
aggravated by the transfer of many 
qualified new and experienced teachers 
from high school to elementary school 
classrooms. 

Whereas two or three years ago there 
was an impressive number of secondary 
teachers looking for work in several sub- 
ject fields, reports from superintendents 
and other employers indicate that such 3S 
no longer the case. Many of these young 
people have taken long- or short-term 
training to qualify for elementary schoo 
positions and have found that they enjoy 
them. Not only are we thus reduce 
to a seriously low level of supply of 
those qualified for secondary positions 
during the past five or ten years, but the 
number of young people now in training 
for such positions is disastrously 10W 
when compared with the swollen enro? 
ments now in the upper elementary 
grades. The picture is very dark. 


Here, then, are six problem areas 
which constitute serious obstructions t° 
the maintenance of the present program 
of secondary schools as well as to the 
demands of the future for progress tO 
ward more effective education of Amer! 
can youth. Here are challenges to the 
best thinking on the part of the practi 
tioner and student of secondary educa” 
tion. Here are subareas begging analysis 
and further research. Here is a dema” 
that we exploit every possible means © 
communicating effectively to all citizens 
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the facts as we see them and seek under- 
standing and overt aid in their applica- 
tion to the crises we face. 

It is reasonable to believe that just as 
We reject the concept that knowledge 
alone constitutes adequacy in our pro- 
gram of education for youth so we must 


accept the charge that knowledge for 
ourselves and the American public does 
not assure action which will result in 
better schools. Knowledge coupled with 
the will to use it is the only assurance of 
successful achievement of that which is 
best for youth and for our nation. 


The Adventure of Adulthood* 


PAUL L. ESSERT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TS concepts of modern educational 
theory and practice seem to be con- 
cerned with the objective of functional 
learning but are in apparent conflict with 
each other. One is that children and 
youth should be taught to face the prob- 
lems of their respective age levels; the 
other is that an important time to pre- 
pare for adjustment to the problems of 
adulthood is in the earlier years of life. 


QUESTIONS IMPLIED 
IN THESE VIEWPOINTS 


If education for wholesome, adventur- 
ous adulthood must begin in childhood, 
is it one and the same thing as preparing 
children to meet their own problems? If 
elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation were doing their job adequately 
in making childhood and youth whole- 
some, creative and positive, would there 
be any need for continuing education in 
adulthood? Or, again, if teachers of chil- 
dren and youth are to continue the cur- 
rent emphasis on organizing and develop- 
ing curriculum around the real situations 
of the problems of children and youth, if 
they are increasingly to move away from 
education as a preparation for life to- 
ward education as life itself, what are 
the implications for education for adult- 
hood? When is the adult going to learn 
to be an adult? When are we to learn 


* An All-College Lecture delivered at Teach- 
ers College, July 23, 1953- 


the special and unique rights and re- 
sponsibilities of adult citizenship if all of 
our education for citizenship is concen- 
trated on children and youth in terms of 
and with respect to the immature person- 
ality of children and youth? The modern 
curriculum of education during the first 
twenty years of life has become more 
closely related to the daily life of chil 
dren and youth. Students spend time 10 
finding out what they need to know 
about the mailman, the neighborhood 
in which they live as children and youth, 
the games that children and youth like 
to play, the books they prefer to read, 
the science which makes sense to people 
under twenty, the music that challenges 
children and youth. When and under 
what auspices will adults face the prob- 
lems of working with others as, let us 
say, an adult mailman, or the problems o 
living in their neighborhoods as adults, 
reading adult books, listening to or pro- 
ducing mature music and art, applying 
the scientific method to solution of adult 
problems? 


SOME ASSUMPTIONS IMPLIED 


sin se s 
Perhaps there are no major differenc®? 


in these two age levels of education. SA 
haps the learnings of one period of e 
will transfer to the problems of another 
Maybe we can rest on the assumptio® 
that if we do a good job with childre 
and youth, if we establish conditions ! 
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Which children and youth can develop 
Strong, wholesome, healthy personalities, 
we can safely assume that the transfers 
will be made to their adult life. These 
are some of the implications, the ques- 
tlons to be answered, the possible assump- 
tons we must make if we continue to 
Move toward a philosophy of education 
as life itself as contrasted to the early co- 
lonial idea that education was a prepara- 
tion for the stern, grim problems of 
adulthood, ? 
mt I believe education is life 
ie = re that each age has sufficient 
owa aoe cant enough problems for its 
childs ee to life, that teachers of 
much el an youth can confidently move 
åtoünd a to building their instruction 
Sa Ne Interests of the young. Chil- 
their Ei youth have many problems of 
eano an generation which they can 
of hich ace more intelligently. Teachers 
ya poron youth should not be 
ing fe tea their concern over includ- 
questions z ee and guidance the 
ration for nn: ating, psychological prepa- 
ome how to work, camping and 
the si inva or getting along with 
Childress ae of elementary school 
about nl Siler expand their concern 
Sona Mage the child wholesome per- 
Ploring ri in child games, ex- 
ae rich realm of fancy and 
dren’, ô — color and sound in chil- 
tI ne Sy music, and arts. 
CaChers a Pe With equal earnestness that 
Sciously bs hildren and youth must con- 
. skillfully help the young to 
t e habits and attitudes toward 
their problems to adult life, thus 
that adulthood as well as youth 
Ve “come a Stirring, wholesome ad- 
iy ge AOE learning and growing. No one 
etter position to give reality to 
‘ture of adulthood through con- 


Outd 


ve 


tinued learning than the teacher of the 
young. 

Are teachers of youth giving to their 
students a stirring and enthusiastic and 
lasting concept of adulthood as a great 
adventure? There is some evidence that 
they are, but abundant evidence that 
there is still much to be done. 


EMPHASIS ON ADULTHOOD 


Tt has always been a mystery to me 
when and where youth lose their expect- 
ancy for adulthood. I have watched chil- 
dren and youth figuratively hungering 
and thirsting to become adults—children 
playing early games of being mother or 
father or some other type of responsible 
grown-up. I have stood in the locker 
rooms of our high schools and watched 
lean, pink-cheeked boys “fudge” the 
scales or the measurement of their height 
—stretching it just a bit for effect. I have 
seen the premature dabbings of lipstick 
on young girls who were too busy with 
real childhood interests to care whether it 
enhanced or subtracted from their beauty, 
and have watched them hobble uncom- 
fortably around junior high school halls 
in high heels, often borrowed from an 
older sister or from mother. I have seen 
young men in college proudly stroking 
their cheeks to feel the first signs of a 
stiffening beard. At the proper age, those 
are healthy signs of expectancy of adult- 
hood. It is potentially an adventure. 

But as I have worked in adult educa- 
tion with those who are at least chrono- 
logically and legally adults, I have been 
amazed to find how soon these very same 
people have become nostalgic about their 
childhood and youth. Maturity has lost 
its charm. Being a man or a woman be- 
comes something to endure bravely, but 
all sorts of escapes to childhood are con- 
trived or unconsciously sought. People 
in their late twenties or thirties begin cut- 
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ting down their age declarations a year 
or two; perpetual alumni take every pos- 
sible opportunity to go back to the cam- 
pus, not to seek new learnings but to 
shed tears as they sing alma mater or to 
reminisce eternally about the good old 
days; the love stories of youth persist as 
daily diet for those whose romance 
should long ago have been deepening into 
understanding and respect rather than 
eternally harking back to courtship days. 
Speak to these people about the adven- 
ture of adulthood—ask them what it 
means—and the chances are strong that 
their reaction will be that adulthood 
would be delightful if we could do the 
same things we enjoyed doing as chil- 
dren, but do them on a bigger and more 
expensive scale. 

What has happened to the adventures 
of adulthood that were so alluring when 
these same people were young? Why this 
nostalgia? Is the challenge of responsi- 
bility, the reality of obligation of serv- 
ice, of planning and self-government, so 
grim that it drives us back to another un- 
reality—the prolongation of youth or the 
return to it? Have teachers and parents 
of children and youth allowed them to 
live in a dream world about adulthood, 
while struggling to teach them to be 
realistic and intelligent about the prob- 
lems of childhood? 

These personal observations of the loss 
of our sense of adventure about adult- 
hood, our nostalgia for return to youth, 
have been confirmed by some recent 
studies of adults. For example, in a series 
of studies of the Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation and the Institute of Psychological 
Research at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, dealing with the attitudes of 
various age levels, young and old, toward 
growing old, it was found through a 
sampling. of 128 Teachers College grad- 
uate students, ranging in age from 


twenty-one to fifty-one years, that there 
was a definite negative attitude toward 
reaching the middle and later years of 
life and a dominantly favorable attitude 
toward childhood and adolescence as the 
“best years of life.” In reporting on this 
study, Professor Irving Lorge and Dr. 
Jacob Tuckman state: 

If one considers the over-all rankings then 
for “health,” “ambition,” “friends,” “free 
dom,” and “in the swing of things,” those 
respondents over the age of 30 may be con” 
sidered past the peak period... - 

Here we find interesting documentation 
that teachers themselves are controlled by 
stereotypes about adulthood which must 
be reflected in their teaching—stereo 
types that would give the young reason 
to believe that adulthood was anything 
but an attractive adventure. 

Other studies in the same series reflect 
repeatedly that our whole adult culture 
views itself with alarm, surrounds adult- 
hood and the process of growth in adult- 
hood with stereotypes and biases. Say 
Lorge and Tuckman in another report 
of this series: 

In our industrial economy . - - youth and 
speed are at a premium. The overemphac® 
on youth is accompanied by an underestim 
tion of age, with the result that individu’ 
are ageing. This value system has given 


4 $ ut 
to complaints and erroneous beliets abo e 


the abilities, skills, and personality struct 
of the adult worker. 
s07 


Apparently our whole cultural soon 


cial matrix is shot through and throu ” 
with a negative, timid, if not fearful, ta 
titude about becoming an adult. In Pia 
of the random observations I have ™ R 
above to the enthusiasm of youth SA 
growing up, there is increasing eviden 
that this cultural outlook on adulthood J 
creeping through the shell of buoyan’ 4 
of our youth. The lure of adulthood 35 * 
motivation for learning may Soom 


1 Journal of Psychology, 34:137-4% Oct., 1957" 
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Without much attraction for the young. 
Our studies in the Institute indicate that 
there is substantial acceptance by the 
young of the stereotypes about older 


people. 


CAN ADULT EDUCATORS 
MEET THESE NEEDS? 

If, then, we have lost or have never had 
phe of adventure about adulthood, can 
itp G pace by adult education work- 
fe a adults alone, at the adult level 
ie Xperience? Can teachers of children 
iie Jowt leave this job to the libraries, 
gts ag courses of schools and col- 
cine: : ne reading clubs, the adult civic 
a E and forget that most of the prob- 
Sale ôx ercoming immaturity which 
tion Ae solve through adult educa- 

e inked with the education of 
children? 

- bi a answer to this question is that 
thee an make adulthood an adven- 
kaa Be teachers of children and youth 
Problem ers of adult education see their 
even as S Not as separate and discrete, or 

interrelated, but as a part of a 


Tealist; > E 
ed “ic universal program of continuing 
Ucation, 


Ww 
HAT TEACHERS MIGHT DO 
What 
Youth q 
adventu 


can teachers of children and 
© to make a contribution to the 
Ow ey hs adulthood? Suggested be- 
areas o g ew things that teachers in the 
higher ed elementary, secondary, and 
to the Ucation might do to give reality 
reality SE of adulthood—a kind of 
the first Nich should not fade and recede 
tough Re one encounters some of the 

Sponsibilities of adult living. 

joy fy as can make learning a more 
in Venture with children by apply- 
cholo nowledges of developmental psy- 
Young ča Certainly the teachers of the 

n enrich and expand what is 


already known about developmental psy- 
chology, carrying the new knowledges 
of childhood growth and adolescent 
growth into their own classrooms. Thus 
learning, the love of learning, will be- 
come a reality rather than a duty to be 
discharged promptly and terminated with 
a shout by the graduate at commence- 
ment time. 

2. Teachers of children are potentially 
great teachers of adults. No one has a 
better opportunity to help teach parents 
the most difficult and rewarding profes- 
sion of all—the profession of parenthood. 
Through our desire to be good parents, 
we become humble adults—for humility 
in its finest sense is teachableness. Parent 
study groups investigating the real prob- 
lems of children and of parents, book re- 
views on later developments in child 
growth, community problems, modest 
research and fact-finding about new in- 
ventions and practices in education which 
would be helpful in building good homes 
—all of these efforts and others, led by 
teachers of children and youth, will give 
not only new meaning to the education 
of the young but new dignity and ad- 
venture to the experience of adulthood. 

3. Teachers of children and youth can 
become counselors of planning of lifelong 
learning. They, more than anyone else, 
can be influential in making continued 
learning after leaving school a challenge, 
a possibility, a great adventure. If teachers 
could merely balance the emphasis now 
given to children to prepare them to 
continue to study in college with an em- 
phasis on making a plan for lifelong edu- 
cation, whether or not they go to col- 
lege, the effects on the quality of adult 
education in the nation would be phe- 
nomenal. Is there any time in the life of 
any person better than the senior year in 
high school, and again the senior year in 
college, when youth is looking eagerly 
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into the future, to sit down with a 
friendly teacher who, over the years, has 
learned to understand the student, and to- 
gether, perhaps with a parent, work out 
a plan for lifelong learning? 

At this time the interests, talents, and in- 
dustry of youth, summarized by teacher, 
parent, and student together, come into 
play to form the great adventure of adult- 
hood. In such a planning session (or pref- 
erably sessions) the question is not exclu- 
sively, What am I going to do voca- 
tionally? or What am I going to be? 
Rather, the questions are, How am I 
going to continue to learn, wherever I 
am, whatever I do? How will I make 
life a means of continuing to open new 
doors of learning as rewardingly and 
rapidly as they have been opened here in 
the school I have been attending? What 
are the resources available for study and 
learning in almost any American com- 
munity? 

Thus, just as effectively and efficiently 
as teachers now counsel the graduate stu- 
dent about college requirements, courses, 
credits, they will then place in the stu- 
dent’s hands documents and books about 
the libraries, the museums, correspond- 
ence courses of good repute, civic study 
groups, evening public school courses, 
agricultural extension opportunities, in- 
dustries which offer not only wages but 
adult study programs, trade union and 
workers’ education opportunities, oppor- 
tunities to study with citizens’ groups 
concerned with fact-finding about hous- 
ing, health, schools, and other factors of 
community development. High schools 


and colleges have developed experts in 
educational counseling whose major con- 
cern is counseling youth to make a suc- 
cess of school. Is it unreasonable to be- 
lieve that the function of these counselors 
can be extended to aiding the youth in 
planning a program of lifelong learning; 
during which his interest in the arts, scl- 
ence, industry, politics and economics, 
and human relations can be nurtured and 
kept in wholesome balance, no matter 
how specialized he may become in one oF 
more of them? 


SUMMARY 


This discussion has sought to establish 
that progressive education is progressive 
only as it is dynamic, that continue 
learning is the key to the adventure O 
life for any age, that teachers of youth 
can contribute much to revitalizing adult- 
hood without sacrificing their interest 19 
the problems which confront children 
and youth. 

Much has been said in the last quarte” 
of a century about the emerging com- 
munity school. Of one thing I am sure: 
If and when we bring such a school ane 
being, it will not be easy to tell when t f 
education of children ends and the ¢ ba 
cation of adults begins. It will be ™ 
easier to note that in such a school there 
will be a spirit of learning so exempli 
by the eagerness, the zest for learning ° 
both children and adults, that both g” oup 
will seem to have acquired a re# $ 
sense of adventure; to be pr oud a0 
vigorously confident of the values 
their respective ages. 
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pe are encouraging signs that our 
= gs at both the federal and the 
Silane Bt id is becoming increasingly 
Ser ia the many problems of adjust- 
oi sr ong aged and aging adults in 
evidenca 2 Renaming too, are scattered 
tes “on of positive community action 
thins pting to meet the needs of adults 
o g various programs of guidance. 
"ia ete be optimistic enough to be- 

Nat we are on the threshold of a 


Towi - 5 
rowing national adult guidance move- 
ment, = 


NEED FOR ADULT GUIDANCE 


ahg successfully the demands and 
€conon ee ie our present semi-war 
én a in the United States requires an 
wines and healthy (physically and 
today's” Praia population. Confronting 
iving oo are adjustments in family 
Ment ere d care, job change or advance- 
> Education, citizenship, worthy use 
“lsure, use of community resources, 
aay néerstanding, and the gamut of 
tonkt see relationships and stresses 
Cholesn OP bY, the biological and psy- 
Bical realities of “growing old.” 
ok lems of aging are not isolated 
Zens, b ns which affect only these citi- 
Seal p matters which affect all people. 
volunta ederal, and state governments, 
ary agencies, religious organiza- 


self. 
in 


tions, and other welfare groups, and de- 
partments of education, as well as the 
aging themselves and their families, are 
involved in these problems and are obli- 
gated to help find solutions. 

Local communities apparently have 
most frequently attempted to guide their 
aging population through the various 
mass media of communication. Some 
have offered adults temporary and emer- 
gency community “advisement centers,” 
“adjustment centers,” “guidance coun- 
cils,” “veterans’ bureaus,” and so forth. 
However, with the passing of the emer- 
gency periods like our depression of 
the 1930’s or the height of the readjust- 
ment period for veterans of World War 
II in the late 1940’s, many such services 
disappeared. It can be assumed that no 
provisions have been made for offering 
ongoing counseling and guidance services 
to the ever-present aging population, 
whose problems of adjustment these 
emergency periods have only served to 
intensify. 

The relatively high incidence of men- 
tal illness and personality difficulties in 
our adult population has resulted in the 
overtaxing of most private and semi- 
private clinical agencies in most com- 
munities. This well-known situation is 
pointed out vividly by Frank [8]: 
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It has become evident that as a people we 
are exhibiting many forms of personality 
difficulties, as dramatically shown by fre- 
quency of rejections by the Selective Serv- 
ice and of discharges from the armed forces 
for various personality disorders. Likewise, 
the increasing demands upon the relatively 
limited number of clinics for the diagnosis 
and treatment of children, adolescents, and 
adults suffering from various personality 
maladjustments, behavior problems, emo- 
tional disturbances or engaged in anti- 
social acts, indicate the growing extent both 
of personality difficulties and of public re- 
liance upon these clinical agencies for as- 
sistance, 

The small number of psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts is unable to meet the de- 
mands for individual diagnoses and treat- 
ment of the large numbers in need of such 
care. Accordingly, there are many explora- 
tions into shorter forms of psychotherapy, 
including narcotherapy and hypnotherapy, 
and the use of group therapy and the devel- 
opment of counseling and guidance services. 


It appears, then, that present facilities 
for counseling and guidance of the aging 
population are inadequate, or unavailable, 
to meet the present need for such serv- 
ices. Many private and semi-private health 
and welfare agencies, guidance services, 
advisory services, and psychiatric clinics 
do excellent but necessarily limited jobs 
in terms of selectivity in clients and num- 
bers served in adult guidance. Thus, many 
adults in need of help either do not re- 
ceive it or fall easy prey to hosts of self- 
appointed “advisers,” “mentalists,” and 
other psycho-quacks who operate in 
many areas. Also, many legitimate guid- 
ance services are prohibitive to lower 
socioeconomic groups because of cost 
involved. 

Adult guidance, in all its dimensions, 
seems to be a public responsibility of 
the individual community. Public funds 
should be utilized to establish, maintain, 
extend, or improve counseling and guid- 
ance services for their aging members. 


These should be offered on a permanent 
basis as free public services to all citizens, 
and housed in public buildings. 


STUDIES OF ADULT GUIDANCE 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The literature reveals that relatively 
little has been written on adult guidance 
and that organized counseling and guid- 
ance services for adults in public schools 
is almost an unexplored area. There are 
several studies, however, which bear di- 
rectly on this problem. a 

According to a survey of adult acti 
ties in public schools conducted in 19477 
48 by Kempfer [12] of the United States 
Office of Education, public school dis- 
tricts have been slow to offer genera 
educational services to adults and eve? 
slower to offer organized adult guidance 
activities. An inquiry sent to 3,163 schoo 
districts in communities having 2 1940 
census population of 2,500 Or more 
brought an 80.8 per cent return. of the 
2,922 districts reporting, more than 80 
per cent claimed to have education 
activities provided for adults and out-0 z 
school youth. It is significant to note tha 
only 11.8 per cent of the districts T° 
ported some types of adult guidance serv 
ices and that these services in many 1” 
stances involved little more than advice 
on courses at registration time. ; 

Kempfer and Cheskie [13] in the spring 
of 1950 made a further inquiry tO oa 
school districts having populations be 
tween 10,000 and 100,000 which had °° 
ported adult guidance in the previow 
study [12]. This list contained 204 j 
munities. Follow-ups were made and K 
total of 127 returns (62.3 per cent) wer 
received. A check of non-respondents m: 
dicated that the greater proportion £ 
them were smaller districts. Sixteen gez 
porting guidance services in 1948 elaine 
to provide none in 1950. This left 1! 


vi- 


com- 
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schools with adult guidance programs 
upon which this report is based. Thirty- 
four of these schools are in California. 
The California State Education Depart- 
ment has stressed adult guidance for some 
years. Other states giving significant fi- 
Nancial aid to adult education—Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Wiscon- 
Sin—ranked next in number of adult 
Suidance programs in public schools. It 
Was also found that fewer than one out 
of eight public school adult education 
Programs provide guidance services. Vo- 
Cational and educational guidance, advice 
On registration, counseling immigrants, 
and testing are the major services avail- 
ai However, other areas include place- 
ent and marriage, pre-marital, and per- 
sonal counseling. Guidance is provided 
primarily for those enrolled in other 
Da 5 the adult program. In most adult 
vn ols having guidance programs, per- 
nnel Specialists help the administrator. 
shin informal cooperative relation- 
si hai maintained with a number of 
testin unity: agencies. Most guidance and 
pores ae is free, and is usually sup- 
times ¢ y local and state money, some- 
funds pe eismenced by fees and federal 
Lge. i romotion is often inadequate. 
tion of funds, personnel, and coopera- 
tng adults are major problems en- 
ae ip This study points out, how- 
Public at guidance services for adults in 
ti schools are growing both in quan- 

'Y and in quality. 
Nees os counseling and guidance 
aryland or adults in the Baltimore, 
i detail : public schools are described 
ETa . sewhere by the writer [18, 19] . 
or Aq rmation and Counseling Service 
; ults is designed to meet the ad- 
outof ve pe of adults of all ages and 
inaugurate youth. This service was 
educations] in October, 1945 to provide 
and occupational counseling 


ser 


for returning servicemen, but it has de- 
veloped into a counseling service for the 
general adult population. The Service is 
housed in offices at the two Department 
of Education administration buildings. 
These offices are open five days a week, 
Monday through Friday, 8:30 A.M. to 
5 P.M. throughout the year. The Service 
also offers counseling for adults two 
nights a week from 7 P.M. to 9 P.M. at 
the main branch of the Pratt Library 
downtown. The adult counselors (one at 
each location) have the necessary clerical 
assistance, private offices, waiting rooms, 
and so forth, and the full cooperation of 
the other divisions of the Department of 
Education. Readily available are free test- 
ing services and offices of the Division 
of Adult Education. The Division has 
between twenty-five and thirty adult 
counselors, including a supervisor of 
adult guidance, assigned to the various 
evening school centers in the city 
throughout the school year. These guid- 
ance specialists devote two to four nights 
a week exclusively to guidance and coun- 
seling of adults. 

Between October 1, 1945 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1951 the daytime Information 
and Counseling Service counseled 22,113 
adults in its offices, answered 13,160 tele- 
phone inquiries, and wrote 3,535 letters 
for educational, vocational, or other plan- 
ning. The results of follow-up studies, 
the wholesome cooperative relationships 
established with other agencies, the en- 
hancement of the adult education pro- 
grams indicate that these guidance serv- 
ices are making worth-while contribu- 
tions toward better adjustment of the 
aging population in Baltimore. 

Lambert [15] reports the results of an 
evaluation study of adult guidance serv- 
ices in Baltimore as part of an extensive 
Evaluation of Adult Education [7] in 
the Baltimore area. The committee on 
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evaluation of adult guidance surveyed 
by questionnaire the Department of Edu- 
cation Adult Counseling Service as well 
as all other agencies which offered coun- 
seling to adults. Pertinent conclusions 
and recommendations appear to be: that 
counseling of adults on educational, vo- 
cational, recreational, health, moral, re- 
ligious, social, and civic problems is one 
of the greatest means of conserving the 
human resources necessary to maintain 
and improve a democratic society; that 
a non-profit Adult Guidance Service be 
established in Baltimore for all interested 
adults, regardless of their economic sta- 
tus; that while education can make a 
major contribution to this service, co- 
operative action is necessary among all 
community agencies so that maximum 
benefits to the individual adult may be 
derived; that a central counseling service 
be provided by the department of edu- 
cation where parents may receive help 
with their children; and that successful 
adult counseling requires the professional 
assistance of trained counselors, working 
with each adult as an individual. A di- 
rectory of all agencies and also an ex- 
hibit of their record forms were com- 
piled. (Though not reported in this com- 
mittee’s work, out of this cooperative 
effort has developed an organization 
known as the Adult Guidance Council of 
Baltimore, whose voluntary membership 
is made up of some thirty organizations 
which counsel adults. This Council pub- 
lishes a directory of adult guidance 
agencies which has a wide distribution 
and use as a valuable adult guidance 
tool for referrals of clients.) 

Klein and Moffitt [14] have written 
one of the few textbooks devoted to 
counseling in adult education. These au- 
thors deal at length with all aspects of 
this subject, but two theses dominate the 
book: first, that a friendly, informal, 


human, personal counseling relationship 
is most effective; second, that the funda- 
mental interest and objective of an adult 
counseling program are to obtain results 
for the individual—a “therapy” ap- 
proach. The authors emphasize that the 
lack of an adequately planned counseling 
organization in adult education results 
in waste of time and higher pupil turn- 
over; that adult counseling in public 
schools involves educational, personal, 
and occupational areas; and that, though 
the guidance specialist is needed, act 
member of the adult education staff must 
be a “counselor” by understanding a" 
performing his part in the total guidance 
program. 

Allion and Luke [1] report the results 
of a survey conducted in 1952 by e 
NEA Research Division on public schoo 
adult education in the United States. Th 
study covered public school and public 
community college adult education 4° 
tivities in communities with population 
of 2,500 and over. Counseling pct se aS 
not mentioned, but there are finding 
which seem to have implications for adu 
guidance: that during the four p 
1947-1951 enrollment in public-scho 
sponsored adult classes increased 51" 
per cent (one of the largest increases © 5 
ing in civics classes and public affar 
forums and activities, which more tha 
tripled in enrollment); that 30 pet gn 
of the cities rated “enrichment of life 
as the major goal of adult educatio” 
while two-thirds listed this among i 


. è ca- 
three most important aims; that ea 
tional competence and economic © 

the 


ciency were rated by 76 per cent o 
school systems as one of the three 
important goals. “To make adults aw” 
of their civic responsibilities to on¢ i 
other and to the community, the natio 

and the world” was third in rank, “sup” 
plement and broaden educational bac 


most 
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grounds” was fourth, “to improve under- 
standing of and adjustment to socio- 
€conomic trends” was fifth, and “to pro- 
mote physical and mental health” was 
sixth, 

Little and Shanas [17], describe a 
group guidance technique in preventive 
oe hygiene for older adults which 
i is to have great value for adult 

ors in public schools. 

ig [9] emphasizes the need for 
ive studies of guidance practices 

and techniques. First, guidance programs 
a represent the cooperative effort of 
eee concerned; second, the local 
gin pine must be studied in order to be- 
un ie ay pupils, teachers, and parents 
přovid > » qualified leadership must be 
tion S ; fourth, teachers need informa- 
ihe emonstrated and concrete aid in 
= work with individuals and groups. 
gene [2] and Seipp [23] describe 
pisces, tate respectively a successful 
Mines ae in a Community Ad- 
ing the steele New York City dur- 
os Ss WE epression, from February I, 
fon a T 31, 1934 This service aided 
ment du ‘ults needing personal readjust- 
oda E this period. The American 
ev Y on for Adult Education, the 
Wine f As State Department of Educa- 
idea in agencies, and business were 
and fin in the sponsoring, operation, 

c ancing. 
era ae Hobbe [5] describe and eval- 

Stic, Price of the Adult Guidance 
work r aa Haven, Connecticut. The 
Services (lik Connecticut adult guidance 

ervice in N e — of the Adjustment 
attention ew York) has won national 
fostele as one of the relatively early 
Side tire attempts to provide needed 
A yn educational auspices for 
avene Sa youth and adults. The New 

Of 193 ice was established in the fall 
7 as the third of a state-wide system 


for out-of-school youth and adults which 
had been begun in 1934 and was operating 
on a similar pattern in four cities of the 
state under joint sponsorship and super- 
vision of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education and local boards of 
education. It was financed by federal 
funds through the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The work of the service 
was functionally related to the Con- 
necticut State Employment Service. 
The National Conference on Aging 
[21], Section on Education, points out: 
that the paramount goal of education in 
altering attitudes must be that of bring- 
ing the individual'to adopt an intelligent 
viewpoint toward growing old and to 
interpret the process of aging at each of 
life’s stages as a part of a purposeful pat- 
tern of living; that the problem of in- 
tegrating the aging into the social frame- 
work is fundamentally educational but 
requires a multidimensional approach; 
that public schools, governmental agen- 
cies, and so forth should develop their 
own programs for the aging; that several 
forms of educational community pro- 
grams are being offered by public schools 
and social agencies (institutes on aging 
in Columbus, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Ann Arbor, clubs in local city high 
schools, discussion groups, and counseling 
services are available to older people in 
a few cities like Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land, but much remains to be done on a 
nationwide scale); that local planning is 
the key to guidance of the aging; and 
that research for good educational prac- 
tices is needed in guidance and counseling 
of the aging in public school programs. 
The study Employment and Economic 
Status of Older Men and Women [6] 
reports data which have implications for 
occupational counseling of the aging in 
public school guidance programs. It is 
pointed out: that population growth dur- 
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ing the next generation is expected to 
continue to be accompanied by sub- 
stantial increases in the number and pro- 
portion of older persons; that the num- 
ber of persons forty-five years of age 
and over is expected to increase to about 
63 million by 1975, when they may con- 
stitute nearly half of all persons over 
twenty years of age; that major needed 
additions to manpower supply could be 
achieved by bringing back into the labor 
force qualified older men and women 
with previous work experience in the 
skilled crafts; that employers tend to re- 
tain older workers already on their pay- 
rolls, but may apply strict age limits in 
hiring new workers; that the odds against 
the older worker in his search for new 
employment cause him to undergo much 
longer periods of unemployment than 
the younger worker and, generally, the 
odds are greater against women than 
against men. The study indicates that 
counseling and placement services are of 
significant assistance to older workers in 
their job-seeking and adjustment. 


ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The public school system, of all public 
agencies, is in the most advantageous 
position to provide full-time free adult 
counseling and guidance services as an 
integral part of its regular school guid- 
ance program and/or adult education 
activities. Public schools belong to the 
people and public school buildings nor- 
mally have convenient neighborhood lo- 
cations. Schools have available (or can 
train) qualified professional personnel to 
operate counseling and guidance services 
for the aging. Many school systems have 
facilities and materials (child guidance 
centers, testing services, test materials, 
libraries of occupational and educational 
information, and so forth), which can be 
used in guiding adults. Schools normally 


have well-established channels of com- 
munication and cooperative action with 
other community health and welfare 
agencies, governmental agencies, PTA’s, 
and similar groups. Adjustment in the 
adult is basically a learning process. As 
such, it is the domain of public education. 
By offering general counseling to S0- 
called “normal” adults in educational, vo- 
cational, marriage and family, avoca- 
tional, and personal areas, a large part of 
this public responsibility to the aging 
population could be met and many seri- 
ous maladjustments of later life pre- 
vented. 

Such counseling and guidance services 
of public school systems should be 
offered to the individual adult on a full- 
time five-days-a-week basis at definite lo- 
cations, and should be staffed by traine 
specialists—the counseling psychologist 
or guidance counselor—who devote fu 
time to these services. Furthermore, gwa- 
ance specialists should be assigne 
throughout the school year to the staffs 
of the adult evening schools to offer 
counseling to the evening school popula- 
tion as well as the general adult popula- 
tion who are unable to use the dayim 
guidance services. 

From research studies and fro 
perience, certain suggestions can be 
for planning and carrying out adult edu- 
cation programs to effect maximum gwe 
ance of the aging and aged members ° 
the community. Some of the most 10 
portant seem to be: 

1. Adult educators must “gell” them” 
selves, the city fathers, and the comm 
nity at large the philosophy of er 
guidance as a sound basis for child gui A 
ance, better community relations, pa 
proved citizenship, improved family 7 5 
lations, better vocational adjustment, 7 G 
ter personal adjustment, and so on © 
aging members. 


m ex 
made 
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2. Public school budgets must provide 
adequate funds for comprehensive, var- 
ied, and farsighted programs of adult 
education and guidance to meet the wide 
range of adult vocational, avocational, 
educational, informational, and personal 
needs and interests. 

3 Adequate professional, clerical, and 
building staffs of trained principals, adult 
Counselors, teachers, supervisors, secre- 
taries, and maintenance personnel must 
be provided. This suggests both number 
and quality of personnel for the division 
of labor necessary for effective opera- 
ton and genuine service to adults. 
don vara vigorous, popular, and attrac- 
m i licity and promotional activities 
isole e conducted by adult educators to 
A te the maximum number of adults 
tited ol ape Many adults who most 
je elp do not seem to know of the 
Ayes ae ices of guidance and education 
Paneer them. Large numbers of adult 
Claim P E would serve to counter the 
Capita 9 some politicians that the per 
high AR of some programs are too 
cally e at the same time more realisti- 

eet the community needs. 
sired is ry school for adults should be 
full-tim y an adult counselor on either a 
ance g k or a part-time basis. This guid- 
edu + Cialist should be part of the adult 
full Pn team” and should have the 
Ging tion of teachers, principals, 
i Ors, top administrators, commu- 
oe day-school personnel, and 
uum ý Counseling must not be in a 
the adult ut must be an integral part of 
ices, Sak ee and community Serv- 
ot onl services should be offered free 
Parts Bi to members enrolled in other 
&enera] the adult program but to the 
al public as well. 

i ea oom instruction must have the 

Varied Viewpoint and recognize the 
Needs, aptitudes, interests, and 


Vac 


abilities of its aging members. Instruction 
should be vitalized and enriched by a 
community-centered approach. Visits to 
industry, museums, libraries, welfare and 
social service agencies, government agen- 
cies, public utilities, and so forth should 
be arranged and representatives of these 
agencies should be invited into the 
schools. Forums, short-term courses and 
clinics, film showings, special-interest 
group activities, can be worked out co- 
operatively to include planning and par- 
ticipation by counselor, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and community people. The 
rich experiences and abilities of adult 
students should be exploited in the class- 
room instruction. 

7. Representative salary schedules and 

ersonnel policies should prevail to get 
and keep adult education leaders of high 
caliber and excellent preparation. 

8. Superintendents of instruction and 
adult education directors in the public 
schools should see to it that adult educa- 
tion has equal status with primary and 
secondary public education to the extent 
that there is full cooperation by the day- 
school principal and staff in making fa- 
cilities in their school buildings available 
to the adult education programs. The 
interdependence and mutual enhance- 
ment of all educational programs should 
be recognized system-wide and commu- 
nity-wide. i 

9. A specific adult education center 
should gear its program of education and 
guidance to the specific needs of its com- 
munity, and community leaders should 
be involved in the planning of the pro- 


grams. 


10. In-service training for staff mem- 


bers and constant evaluation of the adult 
education and guidance offered should be 
in effect. Herein lies the key to improve- 
ment of adult education activities in the 


public schools. 
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1940-1950 
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Te historic decade of the 1940's saw 
unprecedented social and political 
events which had a profound influence 
a nationally and in the several 
milligy ar interrupted the education of 
th ns of our youth, but in the years 
at followed the conclusion of World 
Va II hundreds of thousands were en- 
a led to carry their education further 
than many of them perhaps had planned. 
resi — average American changed his 
half twice during the decade. Over 
Sun of the population moved across 
hee lines, a considerable group of 
the oe state lines. Proportionately 
ios otal rural movement, especially 
the g the rural nonfarm, was larger than 
urban, This is a new phenomenon. 

of n forty-five eastern and western cities 
ver 50,000 inhabitants the Negro 
Population was more than doubled in 
© 1940's. In ten of these cities the gain 
ae a 200 per cent. In twenty eastern 
ation he states with a nonwhite popu- 
per a over 6 million, almost half, 46 
cen ei had been born in thirteen south- 
Tra Were these migrants better 
the ee or did they come from among 
wer i disadvantaged and 
to whi € educational status of the states 
impo ich they went? This is an especially 
“Ortant question for the Pacific Coast, 
ich gained in population at well over 


three times the rate of the nation as a 
whole. 

We read that 60 per cent of the more 
than half a million young men rejected 
for military service during the first year 
of the Korean war were rejected because 
of educational deficiencies and that lack 
of education was a secondary cause in 
the rejection of many of the others. Does 
this mean that we made no progress in 
combating illiteracy in the 1940's? 

Answers to these and similar questions 
are beginning to emerge from the edu- 
cational data of the 1950 census of popu- 
lation. This article will discuss a few of 
the early findings of the recent Census. 

Functional illiteracy is still present in 
the United States in discouragingly high 
proportions. Almost 10o million adults 
twenty-five years of age and over had 
in 1950 completed less than five years of 
schooling, a decline of only 4.7 per cent 
from 1940. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in this same period the number 
of adults increased 17.1 per cent. 

The decline in the number of func- 
tional illiterates is largely due to the 
progress of the Negro. Among this group 

1Professor Sloan Wayland, assisted by Pro- 
fessor W. C. Hallenbeck and the author, is 
engaged in a thorough analysis of these data 
for a cooperative project of the Social Science 
Research Council and the Bureau of the Census, 
scheduled for publication early in 1955. 
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41 per cent were functionally illiterate in 
1940; 29.3 per cent in 1950. In 1940 the 
median number of years of schooling 
completed by Negroes over twenty-five 
was only 5.8. By 1950 this had risen to 
6.9. Among the white population the 
change was from 8.7 to 9.7 years. About 
three of every seven white functional 
illiterates were foreign-born. Put another 
way, the percentage of functional illiter- 
ates among Americans over twenty-five 
declined from 13.5 to 11.0 per cent in 
the 1940’s. This is still discouragingly 
high. 

The problem in terms of percentages 
of illiterates in the population is still 
highly concentrated. Except for New 
Mexico and Arizona, all states which ex- 
ceed the national average of 11 per cent 
are in the South. In five of these the per- 
centage is more than double the national 
average, ranging from 28.7 per cent in 
Louisiana and 27.4 per cent in South 
Carolina, to 22.6 per cent in Alabama, 
with Mississippi and Georgia in between. 
At the other extreme the percentages in 
eight states are half or less of the national 
average. The range here is from Iowa 
with 3.9 per cent to Vermont with 5.5 
per cent. Utah, Oregon, Idaho, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, in that order, fall between. 

However, some of the largest and 
richest states are a long way from having 
conquered illiteracy. The percentages in 
all the Middle Atlantic and two of the 
New England states range from 8.9 to 
9.7 per cent. New York has 900,000 func- 
tional illiterates, Pennsylvania, well over 
500,000, California and Illinois, well over 
400,000 each. In these states, moreover, 
the problem is an urban one, which 
should make it easier to solve if energeti- 
cally attacked. Both in numbers and in 
proportions in these states, the rural non- 
farm and in most cases the rural farm 
population make a better record than 
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the city. The reverse is true in the South. 

It should be added that these figures 
include the institutional population of 
the United States. It is well known that 
illiteracy is higher among this group than 
among the general population. The num- 
ber of absolute illiterates declined from 
4.2 to 3.6 million between 1940 and 195° 
and the percentages from 4.2 to 3.2 per 
cent of the population fourteen years © 
age and over. More than half of these 
were fifty-five years of age or older. 
Interestingly enough, exactly two in five 
of the absolute illiterates had had from 
one to five years of schooling. 

While it is evident from these figures 
that the United States is a long way from 
having conquered functional illiteracy) 
there is much of encouragement in the 
1950 data. Every state in the Union shows 
a higher average of educational attain- 
ment in 1950 than in 1940, measured bY 
the number of years of schooling com 
pleted by adults twenty-five years © 
age and over. The amount of schooling 
varies. It was highest in the three census 
divisions which led the nation in 194° 
In thirteen states and the District of CO 
lumbia, the median for 1950 ranged fro™ 
ten to twelve years. In 1940 only one 
state and the District of Columbia ©% 
ceeded ten years, both by a narro 
margin. In 1950 the median fell below 
eight years in only five states. In 1940 
twelve states were in this group, tW° k 
which had a median of under seve? 
years. However, the spread between the 
high and low states has increased fro™ 
3-6 to 4.4 years. È 

The total situation is summarized ue 
Table 1, which shows that in two-thit' 
of the nine census divisions, the spr? 
between the highest and lowest state 
widened in the last decade; in three * 
narrowed, though in one by only one- 
tenth of a year. The other two were 3 


5 
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TABLE 1: VARIATION IN MEDIAN NUMBER OF SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED BY ADULTS 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE AND OVER BY Census DIVISIONS, 1950 AND 1940 


Median No. Years Completed 


Division No. 1950 1940 
States 

Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 

State State State State 
New England . , 6 10.9 9.3 9.0 8.3 
Middle Atlantic . _ 3 9.6 9.3 8.4 8.2 
East North Central 5 9.9 8.9 8.6 8.3 
Vest North Central 7 10.2 8.7 8.8 8.3 
South Atlantic |. | | | 8 9.8 7-6 8.5 637 
East South Central. 4 8.4 7.9 7-7 7-1 
est South Central . . . 4 9.3 7.6 8.5 6.6 
Mountain e iaaa 8 12.0 9.3 10.2 7.9 
acific , 3 11.6 10.9 9.9 9.1 


the Southern region. The explanation is 
Probably twofold. The changes are 
Clearly a measure of differential effort; 
they are also a product of social factors. 
hus the lowest state in New England, 
ough its median gained a year in the 
cade, has had a considerable influx of 
A ey of Southern European stock, 
ee of it Originating from New Eng- 
Sati counties where the educational 
the ES 1940 was among the lowest in 
Sion. The increased spread in the 
untain States is probably chargeable 
the greater influx of Mexicans into 
thes, Manica and Arizona. Even though 
ehind ates gained 1.4 years, they slipped 
ouisia in relation to their neighbors. 
States na and South Carolina, the two 
Ping With the lowest median, 7.6 
in the ase a year each. No other state 
F Outhern region except Mississippi 
acifie ee Ten states, the three on the 
vision Oast, six in the Mountain di- 
me ian and Massachusetts pushed their 
ee pwns Uational status up at better 
Et Ice the national ratio of gain. — 
rae, therefore, that while immi- 
ad some influence in specific 


th 


to 


situations, so far as state totals show, it 
did not affect the situation adversely. 
This raises the question whether par- 
ticular cities were affected or whether, 
if only persons of superior educational 
attainment migrated, the educational sta- 
tus in rural areas failed to gain, The cen- 
sus tabulations on the education of mi- 
grants are not yet available but some data 
which bear on this point inferentially can 
be presented. 

Migration of persons of lower educa- 
tional attainment into cities and those of 
higher attainment from the cities into 
the suburbs or rural areas would tend 
to lower the median number of years of 
schooling completed by the population 
within the city below the average for the 
state. This seems to have happened in 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
East North Central census divisions and 
in the northern part of the Southern At- 
lantic division. Excluding Washington, 
D. C., twenty-seven of the one hundred 
and five cities of 100,000 population or 
more have a lower record of educational 
attainment than the states in which they 
are located. The breakdown of this situa- 


194 
tion by census regions is shown in 


Table 2. 


TABLE 2: NuMBER OF CITIES OF 100,000 OR 
MORE WITH MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
SCHOOLING OF ADULTS ABOVE OR BELOW 
STATE MEDIAN 


Region No. Cities No. Cities 
Exceeding at or Below 
State Median State Median 
Northeast . . - 15 15 
North Central . 19 9 
SOWER E a = 8 28 
West seri 14 1 


It should be emphasized that the subur- 
ban movement is clearly one explanation 
for this situation even though immigra- 
tion from rural areas may have been an 
influence. This is shown by the fact that 
the median number of years of schooling 
completed in the so-called standard met- 
ropolitan areas, which include the central 
city and its environs, is higher than the 
median for the city itself in almost every 
case where the city median is below the 
average for the state. 

An over-all comparison of urban and 
rural population shows that all groups 
progressed in the r94o’s. This is clear 
from Table 3. 


TABLE 3: MEDIAN YEARS OF Scnoot Com- 
PLETED FOR URBAN, RURAL, NonFARM, AND 
FARM POPULATION Twenty-Five YEARS OF 

AGE AND OVER, 1950 AND 1940. 


Classification 1950 1940 
Urban ....- > 10.2 8.7 
Rural Nonfarm . 8.8 8.4 
Rural Farm ..- - 8.4 2T 


This comparison shows that relative to 
the city, the rural population has made a 
smaller advance in the decade under dis- 
cussion. The comparison, however, is 
not wholly accurate. The Census Bureau 
adopted a new definition of urban for 
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the 1950 enumeration which had the 
effect of transferring into the urban cate- 
gory 8 million persons who would have 
been classified as rural in 1940. Since 
these persons were living entirely | in 
suburbs and semi-suburbs or in farming 
regions adjacent to them, and since the 
educational status of the people in subur- 
ban counties was usually relatively very 
high, the effect was to lower the rural 
figures. In addition, the rural records re- 
flect both the migration of persons © 
superior education to the cities and the 
fact that college students were enumer- 
ated as residents of the community where 
they were attending college and not as 
residents of their home community: 
However, the 1950 data are certainly 
closer to the actual situation than those 
for 1940. This simple table puts the prob- 
lem and challenge of rural education 1 
a nutshell. 

To gauge improvement more p 
rately, therefore, another measure mus 
be used. This can be obtained by com 

aring the median number of years ei 
schooling by significant age groups: ia 
is attempted in Table 4, which exten 
the comparison to color and sex. m 

Several important facts emerge fro 
this table. In the first place, today’s ie 
adults, regardless of color, sex, or p“ jz 
of residence, have received more ae 
ing than any other age group. In the ae 5 
place, when those in their twenties "i 
divided into two five-year periods, t o's 
was no improvement during the 194 ae 
in the cities or among the rura "sec" 
farm population. This was the 9" nis 
ade for about a generation in whic jot 
had happened. Is high school grade of 
to be the plateau on ‘which the educ? os 
of the median American will rest? of 
the other hand, increase in amount o5 
schooling continued during the 19 jte 
among the farm population desp 
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fi è S A: - 
ABLE 4: MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED FOR URBAN, RURAL NONFARM, AND 
FARM POPULATION BY SELECTED AGE GROUPS, SEX, AND COLOR, 1950 


WHITE NONWHITE 
Age Group Males Females Males Females 
20-24, Urban 
25-29 ee ee a ee 12.3 12.3 9.6 10.6 
35-39 ` i 2k pesare 12.3 iza ge 9.9 
Isover ate ae ee ale eS 11.7 Yd. -0 8.4 
oo wp ip eS ee 8.2 8.4 3-9 4.1 
20-24 Rural Nonfarm 
25-2 OVD OM Soe We Be Tay oe dee Oy a 11.0 12.0 8.0 8.5 
TEEN (ayes awa 11.1 12.0 7:1 7.6 
sats toe Peas ees 9.8 10.6 5.7 6.7 
Dae a me he ee 7.8 8.2 2.4 2.3 
20-24 Rural Farm 
25-29 es 10.0 11.5 6.3 7.6 
35-39 ; ' 9.5 10.8 5.6 6.7 
75~over 8.7 9.3 4.7 6.0 
$ gin 7-8 2.4 2.5 


ei ba War II, the farm labor shortage, 
‘Amigration, 
oer cout is worth stressing. The 1940 
een aa that while there had 
tional ask improvement in the educa- 
inment of rural adults, the gain 
that rhs so much greater in the cities 
had Wide pread between urban and rural 
35 and ned. For all age groups between 
heme 60 and 64 the difference 
a yea city and farm was seven-tenths 
Tura] honi “<i less and between city and 
tenths of arm in no case more than three- 
Year-olds se But for the 20 to 24- 
Years over “ urban advantage was 3-2 
er the oe e farm population and 1.3 
20-Year-o] ae nonfarm and in the 25 to 
SPective| group, 3.4 and 1.0 years re- 
duceg = - This spread has now been re- 
Males, eaa for rural nonfarm white 
Neoura nere there is no change. This 
be ee ie improvement can probably 
Second ted to the greater availability of 
Solidated’, S cation in rural areas, con- 
is o e and bus transportation. 
rse, also an evidence of an 


increased value which farm people place 
upon education. 

Another fact of interest is that until 
recently in cities and for white popula- 
tion, girls in all groups went further in 
school than boys. It is easy for boys to 
begin earning younger than girls, es- 
pecially since many jobs open to young 
women, such as teaching, nursing and 
secretarial work, require more formal 
training than many jobs open to boys. 
For the young urban white people, how- 
ever, the two sexes are now equal and on 
an average have gone a bit beyond high- 
school graduation. Finally, it is quite 
clear that nonwhites, who are over 95 
per cent Negro, are making progress. De- 
spite all handicaps of the Negro, the 
spread between white and nonwhite, 
measured by differences between age 
groups, is slowly narrowing. in city and 
country alike. å 

One measure of this and of progress 
for both white and nonwhite is the per- 
of all living adults who have 
d high school or more. In 1950 


` 


centage 
complete! 
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for the 35- to 39-year-olds, this was 42.5 
per cent for white and 14.5 per cent for 
nonwhite. For the 25- to 29-year-olds the 
perceritages were 55.2 and 22.8 respec- 
tively. The nonwhite rate of increase was 
almost twice as rapid as the white. 

The over-all probabilities are for a 
slowly advancing educational status 
among American citizens. A sampling 
survey by the Bureau of the Census just 
released 2 indicates that the percentage of 
16- and 17-year-olds ini school has gained 
12 per cent since the end of World War 
II and of 18- and 19-year-olds about 40 
per cent. While the percentage of 20- to 
24-year-olds dropped from the G.I. 
stimulated high of 10.2 in 1947 to 9.7 per 
cent in 1952, it is almost half again as 


2 School Enrollment, Educational Status and 
Illiteracy—October, 1952 (Washington, D.C., 
October 23, 1953, Series P-20 No. 45). 


high as in 1940, 6.6 per cent. Moreover, 
counting all those five to thirty-four 
years of age in school at the time of the 
October, 1952 survey, the nonwhites ex- 
ceed the whites by 1 per cent and both 
rural farm and nonfarm groups make 
better records than the urban group. This 
is also reflected in the 1952 data on me 
dian years of schooling completed by 
adults. The rural nonfarm population has 
gained almost a year since 1950, bringing 
the median to 9.7 years. The farm pop” 
lation has gained up to 8.5 years. 
urban population has dropped slightly, 
to 10.1 years. Comparably, the nonwhite 
median gained from the 6.9 years re 
ported in 1950 to 7.7 in 1952. 

There is no warrant for complacency 
in the educational situation of the 195° 
census, but there is ground for encour 
agement and renewed effort. 
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Television—A Must? 
DOROTHY KLOCK 


INSTRUCTOR IN CURRICULUM AND TEACHING, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Į” you had never spent a single hour in 
a classroom in your life, the chances 
n that you would still be very much 
abe this moment. If you had never 
jee ed to read, you'd still be eating these 
mae —not well perhaps, but eating. The 
be y on be going on and you might 
nt ing a magnificent job of just vege- 
ng. 
Now that classrooms and books have 
fen with us fer a long, long time it is 
rae he to get away with just vege- 
hig oo have moved in upon us 
aoaie us a every turn of our re- 
ES iities: “Improve yourself! Yon ve 
aia te oe forward, Brother! It’s the 
de in the upper story that counts! 
the mas we have passed long since from 
the me of the merely-stay-alive man to 
goin ge of be-alive, look-alive, let’s-get- 
oe Ld ‘man who finds that the struggle 
the oe depends more and more on 
Way a a uses his head rather than the 
orages for his food. 
of prt in the progress of the media 
of the Tuniearion is the mounting pace 
the reo on men’s minds through 
Was inve opment of the senses. Printing 
eal nted—so man must learn to read. 
io ee ephone, the phonograph, and ra- 
i Ni invented—so man must learn 
sharp] > ever more keenly, ever more 
> ah in order that the mind can take 
iiNet more. Moving pictures were 
, and sound was added, and now 


action drama is packaged for ready con- 
sumption by rich and poor alike. Finally, 
television has marched straight into the 
home, and man’s mind once again must 
make room for a new medium which 
would gorge it if allowed to do so. 

But this philosphizing is intended only 
as motivation for some of the remarks 
that will follow about this new day of 
television and the role it will play in our 
lives when we have learned how to har- 
ness its power. 

Television, like all the other media 
of instruction and entertainment—books, 
newspapers, magazines, the theatre, mo- 
tion pictures, and radio—is here to stay. 
No amount of hiding in a dark corner is 
going to make it pass out of our lives. 
You don’t have to like it if you don’t 
want to, but one thing’s sure: it is going 
to be around. 

Whether it is going to move men’s 
minds forward or whether the passivity 
of the average viewer will force him 
back closer to the vegetable state in 
which he began is not the basis of this 
discussion. Rather, let us banish the dim 
view for the time being—or at least put 
it high on an upper shelf—and see how 
television can serve our common pur- 


poses. 
A 


TELEVISION IN THE HOME 


This medium far exceeds the foot-in- 
the-door efforts of the encyclopedia 
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salesman. The door is opened wide for 
TV. In spite of the fact that it has to be 
bought and paid for, it is ten thousand 
times welcome. That is something the 
teacher (another medium of entertain- 
ment and education, with infinitely vari- 
able programs) has striven for in vain 
in the many centuries he has been 
around. So don’t decry this thing in 
Everyman’s livingroom. It’s there, and he 
wanted it to come in and to stay. That’s 
a big step in the right direction. Your 
job now is to get to the man who paid 
out his hard-earned money to put this 
thing, this medium, this tool, right where 
you want most to have it—in his home. 


Tv’s INTIMATE, PERSONAL 
APPEAL 


Textbooks may be packed with infor- 
mation but only a very, very few have 
what it takes to draw the reader close to 
them. But television has a way of being 
for you—you the individual, you the 
solo viewer in your living room, not the 

ou who is in reality one among thou- 
sands or millions in an audience. By sight 
and sound, a story or a conversation 
comes just to you. It is a jolt to discover 
the next day that a dozen of your friends 
and neighbors “eavesdropped” on the 
same story, the same conversation. At 
the moment when you were looking and 
listening there were no others. This was 
just for you. That’s an effect that every 
good teacher tries to achieve in the class- 
room or lecture hall. How many do? 
Television does, in a way that is unique. 


TELEVISION’S RESOURCES 


Because its appeal is through the two 
senses which provide us with almost all 
of our learning, it can turn for material 
to anything we can hear or see. What 
cannot be captured in fact can be shown 
in a picture, still or moving. Add to that 


the sound of the place or the thing and, 
to a very great extent, the creation Or 
re-creation of experience becomes a re- 
ality. And when color is added to the 
picture, the impression on the mind will 
be all the greater. 

No educator can afford to ignore these 
assets of television in reading the minds 
of people: its ability to pierce the walls 
of the classroom and go directly into the 
home, its intimacy in reaching the viewe!s 
and the vast resources of material 09 
which it may draw. In April, 195% 
the Federal Communications Commissio® 
made clear its recognition of these assets 
by earmarking 242 television channels 3" 
the United States for the exclusive use 
of educational agencies. The setting aside 
of these channels had a dual purpose—t° 
awaken in the educators themselves : 
awareness of the potentialities of thi 
new medium, and to arouse in the p 
eral public a similar awareness whic? 
would be crystallized in verbal endors? 
ment and financial support. 5 

What has happened since April, OF 
The question has not one answer 
many. , 
“3 the tradition in educational nee 
to move with caution. In this cas, ya 
considerable sums of money are invo" o- 
if a television station is to become * Pag 
ing concern, the traditional caution og 
become super-caution. Hence, the pt ng: 
ress is heartening but not overwhelm f 
After eighteen months, far less than fot 
of the frequencies have been apP 1e sed 
and only three frequencies are being ut 
in active educational telecasting and 
there are many hopeful signs- Loca’ 
national citizens’ committees are es 
great deal to stimulate interest and eal 

ort. In fact, in several areas it ap and 
that the laymen are in the forefront d to 
the educators are finding it difficu 
keep up with the thinking. 
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There we come to the heart of the mat- 
ter. Television is a bright new medium of 
communication with endlessly exciting 
possibilities for educators. But it requires 
a boldness of approach that is not charac- 
teristic of scholarly ways of thought and 
action. The spirit of let’s-get-going, let’s- 
get-on-the-air, which motivates commer- 
cial television enterprises large and small, 
sa spirit that frightens the cautious edu- 
cational administrator. He has had long 
years of having to learn to live on a 
shoestring, baked, boiled or fried. Along 
comes television, a voracious money-eater 
in the most careful hands, and the average 
administrator runs for cover. It should 
cnet thus. We have spent many dec- 

ca. our country building a healthy 
al E for the rewards that come 
and t he cost of education, both public 
in tate, We should have more faith 
Pe e public in which we have built this 
ad We should be able to go to them 
privile y say, “Look! We are all 
Wonders : to live in an age in which such 
expensiy, have come to pass. This will be 
cation A It will add to the costs of edu- 
will 7 this community. But the returns 
Cause e well worth the investment be- 
those nia iar will benefit from them— 
his i school and their elders at home. 
ss as something for everybody? It 
Omething most especially for you!” 
ss of things no longer frightens 
e ia ans. Cars cost money, but look at 
Ghee roads. Refrigerators and 
money ers and washing machines cost 
an in eb no matter what your job, in 
expect Pain e in a profession, you now 
and bec ave these conveniences at 
in oit ause they have become standard 

S pattern of living. 

Chools cost d do desks 
and books B money, and so 

Yet our bis i oys and girls cost money, 

© want A rate is growing constantly. 

e best there is and we're will- 


ing to pay for it. If educational adminis- 
trators would remember that, perhaps 
they would find more courage with 
which to take up the challenge of edu- 
cational television. 

What about programs? What about 
the cry that educators have no show-wise 
know-how? That is the poorest argument 
of all. Every experienced teacher puts on 
something of a show each time he or 
she teaches. The best kind of educational 
experience is that which attracts atten- 
tion and holds it. What better descrip-- 
tion of entertainment? It is this attention 
factor which makes an experience mem- 
orable—at the theatre, at a dinner party, 
in the classroom. It takes real skill to de- 
velop real attention through real teach- 
ing. The techniques of attracting such 
attention, of utilizing it for maximum 
effect, of “cashing in on it”’—these are 
techniques highly developed in commer- 
cial circles. The same yardstick can well 
be applied here, but to material which is 
stronger, more substantial, more durable, 
of true intrinsic value. 

There is one aspect of the development 
of educational television in which the 
educators have not been slow and that 
is in the utilization of public service time 
offered by commercial stations. A survey 
conducted by the American Council on 
Education in the spring of 1953 revealed 
the extent to which educational agencies 
have been producing television programs. 
Within one scholastic year (1952-53), 67 
institutions produced 116 series totaling 
4614 programs. These covered many sub- 
ject areas—agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, science, the arts, economics and 

overnment, language and literature, psy- 
chology, and world affairs. Some of the 
series were intended for adult audiences, 
for the general public rather than for 
students at a specific level. These dealt 
with the problems of rearing children, 
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with human relations, with health. It is 
not surprising that the type of series 
most frequently reported was one which 
promoted better public relations between 
the citizens and a school system, a col- 
lege, or a university. Of the total of 116 
series, 27 were of this type. It is a good 
sign, this one of using a new medium 
which has captured the popular fancy as 
a means of explaining an institution which 
has probably been around for a long time 
but which always needs to be better 
known and better understood. 

The ultimate answer for educators, 
however, does not lie in maximum use 
of commercial facilities. There, in spite 
of the best of intentions, the educational 
program producer will always have to 
contend with fitting into a scheme of 
things planned for a purpose completely 
different from his. The only adequate 
and effective answer is as true in tele- 
vision as it is in radio—the construction 
of stations owned and operated by edu- 
cational agencies. 

That is a step which calls for vision, 
courage, faith. This is far from being the 
first situation in which educators have 
been called upon to give evidence of 
those virtues of mind and heart. They do 
not hesitate to look to the public for 
support for a new stadium or a new 
school building. In this situation they 
have every right to look to the same pub- 
lic for even greater support. Television 
is not just for the devotees of a particular 
sport or the children of parents in one 
neighborhood. It is for everyone. How 


many educational projects are for every- 
one? 

There is something else that educators 
must remember. Most of the jobs that 
face them are theirs to do. They cannot 
be shunted off to other people—to pat- 
ents, to ministers or priests, to doctors. 
There are responsibilities which are pe- 
culiarly the educator’s own. The presen- 
tation of effective television programs 
which advance the purposes of educa- 
tion on the widest possible scale has now 
become one of those responsibilities: 
Commercial broadcasters cannot be ¢X- 
pected to do this job for the educators. 
They are not in the same business. In al 
honesty, let us face squarely the fact that 
commercial broadcasters are in business 
to entertain, to sell through entertain- 
ment. That is a good sound purpose m 
the kind of economy we have. It 1 F 
purpose which must be respected in 3 
country in which business enterprises are 
expected always to make more and a 
money. It is far from the purpose 2 
which education was established. Henc® 
the need for television stations of a 
types—one to serve commercial interes 3 
and one to serve the interests of the E 
teacher, who travels along with his $ 
dents toward the goal they share. , 

There is no intent in the forego!” g 
discussion to minimize the problems in 
volved. Television is not merely © ya 
it is very costly. Food and clothing an 
shelter for the body are costly, but we 
worth the price. Shall we begrudge : 
cost of food for the mind? 
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1B poses the past fifteen years a vast 


LY amount of information has been 
cent on the relationships of scores 
Sail Prec o facets of the educational 
: nmunity environment that affect 
school quality. 

Early in the studies of adaptability it 
Sal Parent that the schoo] cannot 
iust p ered as a complete organism. It 

St be considered as a part of a larger 
Py oat, the community. Furthermore, 
thug (including the school) 
istics akici as an organism has character- 
alow = h strongly predispose it to be 
consider or or rapid adaptor. A very 
ae ra e amount of study since 1938 
tion of paerd on seeking an explana- 

or effe — phenomena and searching 
egal npa means of action (changes in 
work ee administrative patterns of 
might he ministrative provisions) that 
Speedin e useful in any community in 

8 a process which is woefully 


Slow : 
mun en in the most adaptable com- 
nity, 


For H : 
velo assistance in various aspects of the de- 


pment of the th 
Wri sa e theory reported here the 
Sti net js indebted to his collaris in the In- 
Colle Administrative Research, Teachers 
E° bie, particularly Professors Nor- 
L each, John W., Polley, Donald Ross 
ap orme Woollatt and Dr. Henry M. 
and wie to Professors Herbert Solomon 
and Profesa S. Vincent of Teachers College, 
Versi essor Francis G. Cornell of the Uni- 
ty of Illinois. 


The first search for insights into the 
phenomena were historical studies of the 
development of individual changes in 
school practice. The most far-reaching 
of these early studies was the one by 
Farnsworth. Others were made by Bate- 
man and Cornell. (Cornell’s studies were 
reported in Adaptability of Public School 
Systems by Mort and Cornell.) At about 
the same time an extensive observational 
study was carried on in Pennsylvania 
during the years 1937-40 (reported in 
American Schools in Transition, 1941). 
An important facet of these studies was 
a search for clues as to what it is about 
communities that makes a difference in 
their tempo.* 

Following up on the clues that came 
from these early studies, an extensive 
study was carried on by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council in the middle 
1940s. The Pennsylvania study had 
shown that almost anywhere you scratch 
a community you find a relationship with 
the quality of the schools. Also it had 
shown relatively low relationships of 
quality with most of the measures of the 
teaching staff which had commonly been 
thought of as strong indicators of school 


1See Donald H. Ross (Editor), Administra- 
tion for Adaptability, Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 1951-52, for references to and 
abstracts from all past studies referred to in 
this article. 
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quality. Accordingly, the Metropolitan 
School Study Council studies put the 
microscope on both community and 
staff. Out of the community inquiry 
came the significant studies of Pierce, 
Ayer, Britton, Flaharty, Gallagher, 
Beach, Campbell, Walling, and Mc- 
Cormick. Out of the inquiry into many 
scores of measures of the school staff 
came the Buley and Eastmond studies and 
the recent follow-up of these studies by 
Polley. 

The Pennsylvania study had given 
strong hints with respect to structure 
and administration also. Following up 
these clues, extensive studies were made 
with New York State data, a nationwide 
sampling, Metropolitan School Study 
Council data, New York State Central 
School data, and the Bronx Park Com- 
munity Project, by Vincent, Cocking, 
Woollatt, Polley, Westby, Skogsberg, 
McClellan, Ross, Sampson Smith, Ander- 
son and Ovsiew. 

Certain of these studies have provided 
a rich supply of interrelationships of fac- 
tors of varying efficiency in predicting 
school quality as measured by the Mort- 
Cornell Guide for Self-Appraisal of 
School Systems and the Mort-Vincent- 
Newell Growing Edge. The Pierce and 
Ayer studies of community factors re- 
vealed approximately two hundred in- 
terrelationships of a score of measures of 
the community that have thus far seemed 
to be the most significant. An even larger 
number of interrelationships have been 
identified in Eastmond’s measures of 
school staff. The community interrela- 
tionships are now available for two 
groups of school systems quite different 
in character. One of these groups is 
twenty-seven of the communities repre- 
senting a cross section of Pennsylvania 
and the other a like number of Council 
communities, which on the whole are 


unusually favored communities as wit- 
nessed by their relatively high expendi- 
ture status. These results provide a use- 
ful reservoir of experience that tran- 
scends the personal experience of even 
the wisest and most experienced. 

If we had nothing more than interrela- 
tionships, administrators who would take 
the trouble to look up the relationships 
found in these studies would have a basis 
for evaluating the situation at home with 
a greater degree of security than from 
personal observation. In due course it 18 
expected that these relationships will be 
made available in a sort of engineers 
handbook for administrators.t 


A SEQUENTIAL SIMPLEX 
OF FACTORS 


Whatever other use they may haves 
the central concern of these studies has 
been to achieve more control of the 
great complex of factors that are relate 
to school quality. During the past me 
years the utilization of the scores of meas 
ures to get at more definitive answel>, j 
questions about administrative policie® 
legal structure, and organizational ae 
visions has been greatly simplified. ily 
simplified method is to treat as on€ fam he 
of factors those that are found 1? by 
same step in a series of sequential steps re 
which community and administration # 
translated into school quality. , 

In the pursuit of this central obje 
it is essential to get the fundamenta g> 
terrelationships of such large conste i 
tions of factors as we have represent 
the staff and the community. During ing 
past two years we have been explores 
the usefulness of the fact that io ct 
acting on the school do not alway’ us 
directly on the children. It is obv! so 


+ Many of the relationships for the ™ ges 
politan School Study Council appear 27 ho 
359-61 of the Supplement to olume 
Administration for Adaptability. 
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for example, that the high relationship 
between wealth and the quality of 
schools is to a very considerable degree 
due to things that are done in the wealthy 
community that cannot be done in the 
poorer community simply for lack of 
means. People operating with their 
Wealth set up a sequence of provisions 
and acts which finally affect the activity 
of the individual schoolroom. For ex- 
ample, a community that, because of 
Some force of circumstance, places a high 
value on education will want to do more 
things that require money. If there is 
Wealth in the community and the com- 
munity has legal machinery, the wealth 

may be tapped for its schools. 
find te deceett | at any given time will 
ätlier : inheriting from its practice of 
leva] years an expected expenditure 
el, school buildings of a given ade- 
quacy, and a tradition of staffing ade- 
dine that gives it a low, high, or me- 
the Bs sae ae ratio. Entering upon 
or P blem of formulating the budget 
Bads T aa year, the community 
iia: é ree these expectancies. The 
with ca provide salaries in keeping 
number per expectancies, a consistent 
muni 7 teachers to meet the com- 
tides z traditional expectations, and 
Aitana purchasing supplies and supple- 
or, one bapa consistent with the past 
ig ey varying only slightly from 
T i then, there is considerable 
remote or thinking of wealth as more 
the Koe the day-to-day work of 
Penditur than expenditure level, of ex- 
Salary, e level as more remote than 
the Í > and of salary as more remote than 
velo kind of teachers employed and de- 
np Presumably the kind of teachers 
ditions e ap oyed and developed con- 
dao eee what happens in the 
- Of course, following the se- 


quence in time, what happens to the chil- 
dren today very clearly will affect the 
wealth of tomorrow, and the sequence 
then goes from wealth to expenditure 
level, to salary, to quality of teachers, to 
character of the school operation, to the 
wealth of the community tomorrow, and 
so on again through the cycle. 

It is apparent that causation to some 
degree is associated in this sequence of 
events. This is not always so, but when 
we seek to get down to causation we at 
least have our problem simplified. For 
example, we will not try to read causa- 
tion into the relationship between wealth 
and quality. Rather, we will break it 
down and seek causation of wealth on 
expenditure level, expenditure level on 
salary, salary on character of the staff, 
and character of the staff on quality. 
This is the direction of flow, not the re- 
verse. The problem will be simplified by 
the strong implication that causation 
flows from wealth to expenditure, and 
so on, rather than contrariwise. 

This line of thinking has made it possi- 
ble to group the factors identified as be- 
ing related to school quality according 
to the remoteness of their effect upon the 
school. Some of these factors, such as the 
character of the school staff, we would 
have every right to expect to affect the 
operation of the school directly. If we 
think of the whole mass of factors we 
have been studying as making up a sphere 
in which forces flow from the outside 
toward the center—that center being 
school quality—and the sphere being 
made up of the central core surrounded 
by four concentric spheres like the layers 
of an onion, the characteristics of the 
school staff would be found in the layer 
nearest the core. In the outer sphere, in- 
fluencing the schools through the spheres 
within, we would find the wealth of the 


community. 
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Following this line of thinking, we 
classified the fourteen simple and com- 
plex status measures that have evolved 
through our status research according 
to their logical remoteness in four con- 
centric spheres of influence. For con- 
venience these spheres are represented 
by the four panels which appear in Fig- 
ure 1, The sphere next to the core is rep- 
resented by Panel 3, the next sphere mov- 
Ing outward is represented by Panel 5, 
the next by Panel 7, and the outermost 
by Panel 9: 

But we did not have to depend upon 
logic alone. We devised a statistical check 
which we believe tells us at what degree 
Of remoteness a given factor begins to 
Operate, regardless of what our logic 
told us. The test is a simple one. If the 
Characteristic is an effective factor in the 
Sphere next to the core (Panel 3), it will 
crease the predictive power of Panel 3 
when added to the other measures. But 
ag : it adds to Panel 3, we are not con- 
ri there though logic says it 
decd Ea work in the school 
tage oh e move over to Panel 5 and 
tiie, SF TER whether or not this meas- 
will foes ed to those already in Panel 5, 
quali rs the panel’s power to predict 
eee, it does, clearly this is a factor 
ies ng not only in Panel 3 but also in 
retires 5 sphere. We continue this test 
ka $ the various panels until we find 
iba oa new measure no longer adds to 
Ral “ Ictive power. For example, if a 
Nahe ise to Panels 3, 5, and 7, but 
E tale anel 9, it is a factor that must 
res, n into consideration if we are 
any ne at the status of the community at 
AN ne of these levels of remoteness. 
ia Pi in the figure describes in R 

the measures that were located in it 
Y this statistical process. 


STATUS MEASURES IN 
SEQUENTIAL POSITION— 
GROUP B 


At present each of these panels repre- 
sents a family of measures established as 
belonging together, some of them helpful 
in rationalizing the process by which the 
quality of education is influenced, and 
some statistical measures found to be pre- 
dictive of school quality but as yet not 
identified in a rational sense. In addition, 
each panel contains hints of legal struc- 
ture and administrative action that may 
prove, on further study, to belong to its 
family of measures. This breakdown of 
measures and hypotheses is shown in 
Figure 2, where each panel is broken into 
sections A, B, and X. 

The middle section (Group B) repre- 
sents the measures that have been identi- 
fied in a sequential relationship. Thirty- 
two of the large original group of meas- 
ures studied are to be found in this 
group. Actually, since some of the origi- 
nal measures are now grouped into com- 

site measures, there are only ten as 
now defined. Three appear in Panel 9, 
one of these and two others in Panel 7, 
two in Panel s, and three in Panel 3. 

Two of the three Panel 9 measures in 
Group B—a, economic characteristics of 
the community as reflected in equalized 
value of taxable property per weighted 
elementary pupil, school tax rate and 
tax leeway, and b”, a composite of social 
and economic characteristics (per cent 
of college graduates, per cent of unskilled 
workers, per cent of home owners, and 
area of district)—have a close identity 
with two of the three Panel 7 measures— 
w, net current expenditure per weighted 
pupil and f, pupil-teacher ratio. The third 
has little agreement with w and f and 
hence appears again in Panel 7. 
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Legend for Figure 2 


GROUP A 


; Items of legal structure and administra- 
tive action which, associated with the Group 
B measures of the same panel, condition the 
aus of the community as measured by the 
tighe, B measures of the next panel to its 
ai a in the case of Panel 3, associated 
os Ppa ao and X, measures to condi- 
en te quality of the individual school. 
AMR oe items in detail see text: Legal 

e and Administration. 


GROUP B 


meth gence of three measures, each 
ti E ~ according to its power to predict 
ibd eG Growing Edge score when 
amoni A with the others. W ealth—the 
support -i taxable real estate, full value, in 
ail of each elementary pupil in average 
re Snape (as used, the measure is 
tary alent to ability per weighted elemen- 
ee. School Tax Rate—the amount 
assessed 2, collected per thousand dollars 
be i valuation for all school purposes. 
abia tax rate of fifty mills is 
which rily set as the highest possible rate 
Bienes not confiscatory in effect and the 
tom ak rate on full value is subtracted 
rate of 2 figure. The resultant figure is the 
taxable ae leeway. This, multiplied by the 
Semen wealth, full value, and divided by 
the fi ary average daily attendance, gives 
gure used in this article. 


bs 

wei F combination of four measures, each 
t E ed according to its power to predict 
elementary Growing Edge score when 
raduna with the others. Per Cent College 
tweni le per cent of the population 
ty-five years old and over who have 
<r peng aes or more years of college. 
Of the nskilled W orkers—the per cent 
Population fourteen years old and 
ho are employed as farm laborers, 
remen, laborers, or unpaid family 
Cent of i er Cent Home Owners—the per 
occupied. dwelling units which are owner 
the scl Area of School District—the area 

o: school district in square miles. 
Debi% Cent Local School Revenue for 


î Servi 7 
Tais ce—the per cent of money 
sa locally for all Fooi purposes which 


a: 


com 


is used for debt service by the school dis- 
trict. 

w: Net Current Expense per Weighted 
Elementary Pupil—total school expendi- 
tures (other than for debt service, capital 
outlay, tuition paid to other districts, and 
transportation) divided by the number of 
weighted elementary pupils in the schools 
of the district. The weighted pupil figure is 
derived from the average daily attendance, 
with a correction being made for sparsely 
populated districts and with high school 
pupils weighted 1.3. 

f: Pupil-Teacher Ratio—the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance per pro- 
fessional employee in the school system. 


m: Average Salary—the average salary of 
all professional employees in the school 
system. 

n: Non-Instructional Staff and Non-Main- 
tenance Current Expense per Weighted 
Elementary Pupil—current expense per 
weighted elementary pupil for all purposes 
other than “Staff Salaries” under the ac- 
counting classification “Instruction” and 
other than for maintenance. 


s: A combination of eight measures, each 
weighted according to its power to predict 
the commonly held characteristic of its own 
group. Per cent of Elementary Staff from 
Thirty-six to Sixty Years Old—the per cent 
of all professional employees in the ele- 
mentary schools who fall between the ages 
of thirty-six and sixty years, inclusive. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Having Five or 
More Years Professional Training—the per 
cent of all professional employees in the 
elementary schools who have had five or 
more years of college training. Per cent of 
Elementary Staff Buying from 7 to 12 Pro- 
fessional Books in Past Three Years. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Owning 150 or 
More Nonprofessional Books. Per Cent of 
Elementary Staff from Outside State—the 

r cent of all professional employees in 
the elementary schools whose homes were 
outside of the state before they were em- 
Joyed in their present school system. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Traveling 500 
Miles on One Trip in Past Eight Years. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Traveling 1200 
Miles on One Trip at Any Time. Average 
Number of Trips to Foreign Countries— 
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the total number of foreign countries visited 
by any elementary school professional em- 
ployees at any time divided by the total 
number of professional employees in the 
elementary schools. 


t: A combination of six measures, each 
weighted according to its power to pre- 
dict the commonly held characteristic of its 
own group. Per Cent of Elementary Staff 
Having More than Two Years Professional 
Training—the per cent of all professional 
employees in the elementary schools who 
have had more than two years of college 
training. Per Cent of Elementary Staff Hav- 
ing Five or More Years Professional Train- 
ing. Per Cent of Elementary Staff with One 
or More Undergraduate Courses in Three 
or More Different Subject Areas. Per Cent 
of Elementary Staff Subscribing to One or 
More Professional Magazines in Past Year 
—the per cent of all professional employees 
in the elementary schools subscribing, dur- 
ing the past year, to one or more profes- 
sional magazines (excluding those of the 
state education association and those of the 
local education association). Per Cent of 
Elementary Staff Living Outside School 
District Before Employment—the per cent 
of all professional employees in the ele- 
mentary schools whose homes were outside 
of the school district before they were em- 
ployed in their present school system. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Traveling 500 
Miles on One Trip in Past Eight Years. 


l: Average Age of Elementary Staff—the 
average age of all professional employees 
in the elementary schools. 


GROUP X 


b”': A combination of three measures, 
each weighted according to its power to 
predict the elementary Growing Edge score 
when combined with the others. Per Cent 
Eighth-Grade Graduates—the per cent of 
the population twenty-five years old and 
over who have completed eight or more 
years of schooling. Per Cent Business and 
Professional Workers—the per cent of the 
population fourteen years old and over who 
are employed as professional, technical, or 
kindred workers, as farmers or farm man- 
agers, or as managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors other than farm. Per Cent Foreign- 


Born—the per cent of the total population 
who were born outside the United States. 


b’”: Poll of Opinion—the per cent of 
parents and other laymen who gave seven 
or more correct answers to the nine-ques~ 
tion “A Poll of Opinion” used by Flaharty 
to measure understanding of educationa 
issues. 


/fR/: Pupil-Teacher Ratio Absolute Re- 
sidual—Two measures (7 and 7) are com 
bined into a single measure, each weighte 

according to its power to predict the ele- 
mentary Growing Edge score when com- 
bined with the other. This composite scot 
is used to predict the pupil-teacher ratio in 
each community. The actual pupil-teacher 
ratio minus the predicted pupil-teacher 
ratio produces a set of numbers, some post 
tive and some negative. This set of numbers 
taken without regard to sign, comprises th 

pupil-teacher ratio absolute residual. 
yation of 


z: Symbiotic Groups—a combir 
ccor 


three measures, each weighted a ary 
to its power to predict the element. 
Growing Edge score when combined i 
the others. Groups Interested in Schoo a 
the total of the number of groups ne 
by each building principal and the upr 
intendent as showing enough interest 
their schools to have that interest class. 
as helpful or harmful. Groups with M per 
bers Mainly in District—the total nun aye 
of interested groups drawing their men al 
ship mainly from the school atten ie — 
area. Groups That Are Staff-Connee who 
the total number of interested groups ave 
have school employees as members Or °“ 
had them as speakers. 


The three measures in Panel 7 pat 
and 0’) have a close identity with the a 
Panel 5 measures: 77, average salary er 
professional staff and 7, expenditure Le 
weighted pupil for current por 
other than instructional staff salaries * 
maintenance. 1 

The two Panel 5 measures. 111 ap 
are accounted for in Panel 3 by % P 
cent mature, broadly trained, 4? rs b 
perienced professional staff mem ‘ and 
per cent young, well-grounde ; 
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broadly interested professional staff 
members, and /, average age of profes- 
sional staff. 

Presumably what is measured by a and 
b” has much in common with what is 
Measured by w and f; what is measured 
by w, f, and 0’ has much in common with 
What is measured by m and n; and what 
is measured by 7 and n has much in 
common with what is measured by s$, t, 
and /. (Note arrows in Figure 2.) Theo- 
uzing from this, we may say that we have 
In these four sets of measures four differ- 
ent ways of viewing the same essential 
Phenomena of a community. 

Pe a have a number of challenges 

; Loving out this theory: 

3 a Fa these measures are limited to 
isn Pig that have been studied, 
direti me possibility that, with the 
of iit ane theory provides, this group 
for on (Group B) can be built up 
a 1 panel So as to make each more 
nity. y representative of the commu- 
Mei according to this theory, each 
Benere, generation in a series of four 
of Grou x3 even as it stands the system 
of studyy measures provides a means 
any ry a the unique contribution of 
Panel (su ig — that belongs in a 
elationshin, as w in Panel 7) and its 
to the ws to its antecedents in panels 
© right its progeny in panels to 
Parents oe or example, 4 and b” are 
Progeny ee wae fi and m and n are the 
to clarify w, f and o’. This should help 
past studies of administrative 


Matt, 
Matters “Which i ; 
tions, which involve partial correla- 


Ta weighting given to certain of 
Cance, = easures suggests hidden signifi- 
Cent i example: (1) Why is per 
and wh cbt service an important measure 
With md does it fall in the same family 

Penditure level and pupil-teacher 


ratio? (2) Why does pupil-teacher ratio 
appear as a brother to expenditure level 
and why is it so remote from the school 
as this places it? Why, at the very least, 
does it not appear along with average 
salary in Panel 5? (3) Why should the 
hodgepodge of items in 2 be so signifi- 
cant? (4) What is measured by b”? Is it 
level of public understanding of what 
can and cannot be done through educa- 
tion? Is it simply another measure of 
wealth? 

Within the limitation of funds avail- 
able, studies are going forward in each 
of these areas, Charles Turner has dis- 
covered some challenging measures that 
may well sharpen and strengthen the B 
group of Panel 9. At the moment, how- 
ever, the weight of attention is being put 
on the third challenge. With the aid of 
Brickell, a check is now being made of 
certain hypotheses that seek to explain 
item o', the percentage of school money 
raised locally that is used for debt service. 
Last spring a study of Metropolitan 
School Study Council schools was initi- 
ated by a Council committee with the 
help of Polley, seeking new leads on 
the possible testing grounds for the effect 
of class size. Progress is also being made 
by Merrill Colton, seeking to discover 
whether the two public understanding 
polls developed by Walling measure any 
of the three groups of population char- 
acteristics, one of which, b”, is tested in 
the Group B measures, and the two 
others, b”’ and b””, in the Group X 


measures. 


FACETS OF COMMUNITY 
DIRECTLY AFFECTING 
QUALITY OF SCHOOLING— 
GROUP X 


Important sectors of the community 
reflected in the large group of measures 
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analyzed are unrelated to the Group B 
factors in Panels 7, 5, and 3 but add to 
each panel’s ability to predict quality. 
They appear in Figure 2 as the bottom 
section of each panel, Group X. 

Two of these measures, b”’ and b” ”, 
were originally a part of a composite 
measure, b, which also included b” 
(Group B, Panel 9). This original b item 
was one of three factors isolated by Ayer 
when he applied the factor analysis tech- 
nique to community measures. In build- 
ing up the Group B items it became ap- 
parent that part of this original b factor 
was exhausted in Panel 7, while the resid- 
ual moved undiminished through Panels 
7, 5, and 3. By breaking down the com- 
posite measure, four of the eight items 
were identified as those whose influence 
was exhausted in Panel 7. These were 
separated out as the b” factor in Panel 9, 
Group B. 

Since we have long held the hypothesis 
that the original b factor was a condi- 
tioner of public expectancy, and since 
the emergence of the theory presented 
here resulted in a mechanism that would 
permit the testing of the hypothesis, the 
remaining four items were broken down 
into two measures: b”’, a composite of 
percentage of eighth-grade graduates, 
percentage of business and professional 
workers and percentage of foreign-born, 
and b””, a score based on a poll of opin- 
ion developed by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council. 

One of the other two measures, /fR/, 
the absolute residual of pupil-teacher 
ratio, is an artifact of the statistical analy- 
sis of the pupil-teacher ratio, item f. 
Utilizing the panels in an attempt to 
identify the criteria on which class size 
should be tested, it was discovered that 
the part of f which did not contribute to 
the prediction of m and 7 predicts quality 
as well as f when it is treated as a devia- 


tion from the f that would be expected 
from m and z. Interestingly enough, its 
predictive powers are not substantially 
diminished by partialling out the Group 
B factors in any panel. Accordingly, 1€ 
stands as a predictive statistic that may 
possibly represent some unique facet © 
the school and community environment, 
either directly or indirectly. Npe 
The fourth measure (2, symbiotic 
groups) is a composite of three simple 
measures of the relationship of the schoo 
to voluntary community groups: the 
number of voluntary groups reported by 
principals as having been in contact wit 
the school and which showed an interests 
the number of such groups that have 
membership wholly or in large P’ 
within the school attendance area, ee 
the number of such groups that ha J 
professional staff members as group mer 
bers or speakers. The data were tho 
collected by Gallagher, and unt ix 
cently were not included in the onal 
of relationships under inquiry: , 
measure gets at another character! 
the community (perhaps 4 school-c? 
munity relationship, easily subject to 
ministrative influence) that is unique 
general, the addition of this measu! 
all the other Group A and Grow ih 
measures raises the correlation nap” 
quality from approximately 80 tO 
proximately .90 for each panel. ures 
Next steps with Group K mer ys 
will take the form of testing bep 
hypotheses as to what explains them" "as 
lationships with educational quality’ 
indicated earlier, the b”’ and $’ goth a5 
ures, along with b”, are being te". 
possible types of public underst™ ced 
To Dr. F. G. Cornell we are gr phe 
for the suggestion that the R/ th? 
nomenon noted above introduc? dis 
concept of tolerances as one lead f° aali 
covering the sensitivity of schoo 


stic of 
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inne ee in particular school pro- 
The panics of administrative action. 
Nalin mea ay group measures (z) are 
die > fe y George Baird in terms of 
va pe hesis that there are two effec- 
ne en involved: variation in num- 
untary community groups, 


and varag 
ariation in 

- school u 

agencies, se of such 


PR icine STRUCTURE AND 
MINISTRATION—GROUP A 


on oa section of each panel repre- 
a ninae ae of legal structure and 
on the a action which, operating 
a assoune : elements in Groups B and 
quality, For = the level of educational 
n Figure 2 P most part, as they appear 
cory Prov. they are theoretical. If the 
ome de ae in their place will 
nent to each ally a long list of items perti- 
Or utility q panel, each with its efficiency 
Sequence e ined and its place in the 
May be pre ETVE factors charted. It 
will dri that the items in Group 
Structure tally be replaced by items of 
and action that will go into 


Tou 
added ty and status items that will be 
If Group B. 


t À 
Where S auis of the theory come any- 
Promise car to living up to the present 
My i top group of each panel 
Pltical e become a sizable book of em- 
and aq Vidence on the legal structure 
th panel o rative action pertinent tO 
Schoo ad and thus to a vital sector of 

ministration. 


Inf, 
enci i 
ing Climate—Panel 9, Group A 


Ace A 
9 sy; ah the top section of Panel 
nce on izes a book of empirical evi- 
What a what legal structure favors and 
high ane action promotes 2 
‘ucational climate (Panel 7: 
than would otherwise likely 


Em 

Erge ; 

Tge in a co a A 
mmunity of a given status 


level (Panel 9, Group B). As a guide for 
inquiry we have hypothesized the fol- 
lowing as some of the classes of items 
that may be expected to fall in Group A 


of Panel 9: 


(9A1) The character of the tax and budget 
power of the school district. 


(9A2) The amount of state aid. 

(9A3) The working arrangements with 
profession and public leading to 
community decisions on the support 
level and general character of the 
school program. (We now guess 
that this will be related to the level 
of understanding measure that even- 
tually takes the place of b”’ or b”” 
in Panel 7, Group B). 


Influencing School System Policy—Panel 
7, Group A 
Similarly, 
following as some 0 
that may be expecte 
of Panel 7, items tha 
late a given climate 
into better than expecte 
policy (Panel 5, Group B): 
(7A1) Character of school board organiza- 
tion. 


we have hypothesized the 
f the classes of items 
d to fall in Group A 
t will tend to trans- 
(Panel 7, Group B) 
d school system 


Working relations of board and ad- 

ministration. 

(743) State mandates as to school offer- 
ings. 


(7A2) 


AL Workin arrangements with public 
co on hoa policy as related to the 


budget. 


School Characteristics—Panel 


Influencing 
5, Group A 

The following are hypothesized as 
some of the classes of items that may be 


fall in Group A of Panel 5, 


expected to F 
items that will affect the translation of a 


given school system policy (Panel 5, 
Group B) into better school provisions 


(Panel 3, Group B): 


N 


State mandates on salaries and train- 


(5A1) $ S 
ing of professional staff. 


Administrative provisions for staff 
recruitment and development. 


(5A2) 


(5A3) State curriculum mandates. 
(544) 


(5A5) 


Purchasing policies. 


Patterns of work with public on 
what characterizes a good school. 


Influencing the Educational Process— 
Panel 3, Group A 


Finally, the following are proposed as 
some of the classes of items that may be 
expected to fall in Group A of Panel 3, 
items that will affect the translation of a 
given school setting (Panel 3, Groups B 
and X) into schooling of better than 
expected quality: 

(3Ar) Patterns of day-to-day work with 
staff and public. 

(3A2) 

(343) 


Expenditure control policies. 


Character of state or regional super- 
visory assistance. 


Patterns of inter-community coop- 
eration. 


(3A4) 


Pupils’ backgrounds and educational 
objectives. (Perhaps this will prove 
to be a Group B item.) 


(3A5) 


Influencing Community Development 


One promising technique for throwing 
light on the Group A items as they are 
identified is that of comparing the given 
status measures of today (Groups B and 
X) with comparable figures for some past 
date—say ten years ago. We could think 
of the reverse of each Panel showing the 
same items for a decade earlier. The 
Group A section of these reverse panels 
would list items destined to affect status 
well on in the future. In the listings above 
no attempt is made to differentiate Group 
A items in this manner. However, when 
this idea is applied to Panel 9, a whole 
new field of administrative action is 
opened up that is not reflected in Panel 
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9, GroupA. Communities do change, and 
with these changes in efficient commu- 
nity characteristics the educational po- 
tential changes. Accordingly, a phase 0 
administration too generally neglected 
may well be that of cultivating the com- 
munity soil along the lines suggested in 
one of the earlier studies in this series, 
that of Pierce. 

In line with this, the classes of items 
that would fall in Group A of the reverse 
of Panel 9 (Panel g ten years earlier 
might well include the following: 


(11A1) Character of community planning: 


z n ‘ ce 
(11A2) Zoning provisions affecting paina $ 
in housing and industrial develoP 

ment. 
(1143) Arrangements for continue 
provement of school district- 


a im 


Identification of Items ’ 
+ of items ” 
logical) 
nulating 


This quick classificatior 
the Group A sections (purely 
gives some hint as to the stil à 
cffect of having these factors arton 
as in the upper panels. The statis 
methods that have been develope 
will make it possible for us to pin an 
the level of remoteness at which 
measurable factor of administratio” , 
legal organization comes into the 
ture, and this in turn should ma 
possible for us, by relatively simple P of 
cedures, to discover unique € oe 
any such practice or legal provisio 
the quality of the schools. yer 

In this process of inventing, 3° Me ices 
the kinds of administrative prac’ cb 
which need to be tested for their a hav 
and for their sensitivity, we are now cho?! 
ing the help of the Metropolitan? is 
Study Council Basic Research o. i0 
sion. During the spring this com™ ee” 
had two meetings at which certain 
tions were raised. ai hE 

The first question stemmed fro 
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fact that the characteristics of the teach- 
Ing staff are so strongly in the picture in 
Panel 3. It seemed to the group that two 
of the major problems of administration 
Were the selection of staff and the grow- 
ing up of the staff into able teachers. 
The question was: If it were not a matter 
of money, what else is there in your 
school system policy or in your com- 
munity climate that you would use to 
tty to convince a teacher whom you 
Wanted to come to your school? 

The second question attempted to get 
at what superintendents believe to be 
Powerful administrative arrangements or 
egal provisions. It was: If you were 
Offered a job and were not overanxious 
about obtaining it, what are some of the 
a in the school system which 
ae tend to make you favorable to- 

ard accepting the job or would tend to 
malte you react unfavorably? 

M ou see in this last that we are trying 
e at what administrators really be- 
fire aon Important aspects of legal struc- 
poke i ; operation. Of course our pur- 
Stoo m is first to identify promising 
lieve E actors to study because we be- 
Which e now have a methodology by 
Selennif we can get much closer to a 

“ic evaluation than has ever been 
Spas in the past. We have only begun 

tk with these Group A panels. 


USE IN EVALUATION 


ger one has ever yet succeeded in 
schoo)” a strictly valid evaluation of a 
ave t Fs ae A true evaluation would 

havior of e made by observing the be- 
of a educated people—the products 
and th school—throughout their lives, 
rin changes that they as a group 

our e out in the legal mechanisms of 
in fie 1o in our economic status, and 
Wisse evel of our aspirations. Such 
S as have been attempted are only 


pinpricks at the problem. Thorndike, 
Bagley, Bowyer, and Clark have sought 
to relate adult life now with educational 
opportunities in earlier years. But in their 
work they did not even try to control 
the vast number of disturbing factors 
that vitiate conclusions with respect to 
areas even as large as a state. 

The whole testing movement, even if 
we were successful in reflecting in 
standardized tests the total range of the 
influence of the schools, would still as- 
sume that we could tell from the status 
of the growth of children in the fifth 
grade, or the tenth grade, or the twelfth 
grade how they will behave as indi- 
viduals and as a group throughout life. 
Realizing the deficiencies of achievement 
testing at its best (without in any sense 
suggesting that achievement testing is 
not of great value) we should have less 
hesitation in taking a step back and esti- 
mating the end result from slightly more 
remote vantage points when doing so 
would give us a more complete coverage 
of the activities of the school. This point 
of view has motivated the cooperative 
basic research work carried on for more 
than a decade with the support of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council and, 
in more recent years, with the support of 
all three enterprises associated with the 
Institute of Administrative Research— 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, 
the Associated Public School Systems, 
and the Central School Study. 

For these studies, an estimate of the 
quality of the schools was necessary. The 
estimates used were based upon a de- 
scription of the setting in which educa- 
tion takes place. These evaluations take 
account of the evidence from psychology 
and child development that the effective- 
ness of learning is conditioned not only 
by the level achieved during the course 
of the schooling, but also by the mean- 
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ingfulness with which the knowledge and 
skills are built into the human organism. 

The analysis of hundreds of school and 
community factors related to education 
that has led us to the greatly simplified 
classification of these factors so that they 
are manageable for research provides a 
useful by-product for evaluation. Just as 
we can obtain a useful estimate of the 
long-time effectiveness of the educational 
enterprise by standard tests, or by taking 
one step backward and examining the 
school in operation, we can obtain use- 
ful estimates by taking additional steps 
back from the ultimate long-time results. 
Panel 3 is one step further back, Panel 5 
another step back, Panel 7 another, Panel 
9 another. In a sense, then, each of these 
panels can be used to give us an esti- 
mate of the kind of education the com- 
munity is producing. We can estimate 
it from Panel 3, where we look at the 
character of the staff and certain com- 
munity characteristics. For example, if a 
school system is highest among 200 in 
Panel 3, it is most unlikely that it will be 
found very far down on the scale on any 
immediate quality measurement, and by 
implication, on any ultimate measure of 
the quality of the school. Similarly, if 
we apply Panel 5, which deals very 
largely with the level and distribution of 
budget items, we can make strong esti- 
mates of the quality of the school. Again, 
if we look at Panel 7 and get such figures 
as the level of expenditure in the com- 
munity, the pupil-teacher ratio and popu- 
lation characteristics, we can get a very 
good estimate of the quality of the 


schools. Even if we step all the way back 
to Panel ọ and look at the community as 
a community, we can make strong est- 
mates of the quality of education that 
will be produced. ; 

A comparison of a community’s pos! 
tions among the 200 on different panels 
should throw important light on the 
effectiveness of administrative action or 
legal structure as they bear on the status 
measures. 

Such an evaluation is now under way 
in the 200 school systems that make up 
the Associated Public School Systems- B 
is utilizing a combination of Group 
and Group X measures for each panel. is 
addition to the immediate value of _ 
study to the individual school g 3 
this enterprise will provide us here 
particularly rich accumulation of dies 
for the furtherance of the basic StU 
outlined in this article. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In the first few months’ fruit © 
impact of this new theory we have 
appear to be strong leads in the inis 
series of panels as to important adm 
trative handles that need to be w ave 
Also, we have hopes that we at last pi? 
emerged with a technique for resear ove 
school administration which will P wê 
to transcend many of the limitation a 
have suffered in the study of aoe al 
tive problems in past years. AS t pe 
theories, of course, the true test w row 
the amount of light its use may ‘ch ye 
on our problems in the years wi 
ahead. 


Dance as ‘Therapy for the Mentally Ill 


ELIZABETH ROSEN 


INSTRUCTOR IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


[ rehabilitation today, recreational 
+t and educational resources are being 
Integrated into medical programs to help 
Promote to the fullest extent the patient's 
Physical, social, and emotional adjust- 
ment. The team concept gives recogni- 
tion to the contributions of many non- 
Medical persons in a variety of fields 
who have been professionally trained for 
ae in hospitals. To meet the demands 
or better educated and more highly 
skilled personnel in rehabilitation pro- 
bane throughout the country, Teachers 
its D Columbia University, through 
ai erage of Special Education 
sabli. A and Physical Education, has 
habilitari areas of specialization in re- 
ation on both the master’s and the 
Spl degree level. Graduates from 
me areas will take their places as mem- 
Pit r rehabilitation teams in institu- 
handic or the physically or mentally 
rehabi The scope and vision of 
scade ation have broadened in the last 
creative» include recreation and music, 
à i ct and education as important 
Years: te e therapies. Will dance, in the 
in the um make a place for itself 
habilitation of the mentally ill? 
oo of nonverbal forms of creative 
the ja has been well established in 
Sculptar of psychotherapy. Painting and 
Within “i music and crafts are utilized 
Mental oe therapeutic program in many 
at hospitals as media through which 
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emotional conflict can be discharged. 
The most important common denomina- 
tor of many of these therapeutic meth- 
ods is the utilization of the construc- 
tive forces of interpersonal relationships 
within the framework of the creative 
activity. 

It is of great importance to psychotic 
balance that there be areas accessible to 
spontaneous emotional experiences; creative 
abilities, for instance, may be a salvation.* 

In mental illness, the internal primitive 
drives of the individual are in conflict 
with his ideals and social values and 
with the demands of the external world. 
The road to health lies in the ability of 
the patient to redirect the energies dis- 
sipated in inner struggle into socially 
meaningful channels. This rechanneling 
is attempted in many ways. In the case 
of the psychotic patient, withdrawal, 
desocialization, and regression into a 
world of fantasy prevent him from 
forming social relationships through the 
ordinary media of communication. Ad- 
junctive activities which bring the pa- 
tient into social situations and provide 
social outlets for conflict are being used 
as new avenues of approach. 

The use of modern dance in the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill is comparatively 
new and has attracted the interest of 
psychiatrists in many parts of the coun- 


1Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts (New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1945), p. 84. 
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try. Projects at the Menninger Clinic,” 
Bellevue Hospital,* St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C.,* and several 
other institutions, both public and pri- 
vate, have been reported in the literature. 
The basic assumption in all of these 
studies is that the body itself can serve 
as an instrument of expression for social 
communication of conflicts and for- 
bidden drives. The modern dance im- 
poses no limitations in space, form, or 
movement other than those of the human 
body itself. Because it is essentially un- 
structured, it is the dance medium most 
capable of adaptation to individual needs 
in communication. “It is not a system—it 
is a point of view.”® 

Symbolic body movement and gesture 
are the simplest, most primitive forms of 
human expression. Just as primitive man 
used the dance as an expressive language 
and the child conveys his feelings and 
fantasies most effectively and eloquently 
through the medium he knows best— 
his body—so the mentally ill person may 
find in movement expression social satis- 
faction, physical release, and a nonverbal 
medium of communication. 

Modern dance has demonstrated its 
social, physical, and emotional value in 
education. What adaptations will now 
be necessary for its inclusion in a hos- 
ital situation? What new techniques, 
methods, and materials must be evolved 
for its use with the emotionally dis- 
turbed? What contribution can it make 


2 Rowena May, “Modern Dance as Therapy 
for the Mentally Ill,” Occupational Therapy, 
pp. 101-6, April, 1941. 

3L. Bender and F. Boas, “Creative Dance in 
Therapy,” American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, pp: 235-44, April, 1941. 

4 Marion Chace, “Opening Doors Through 
Dance,” American Journal of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, pp. 10-11, March, 
1952. 

° John Martin, The Modern Dance (New 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1933), p. 20. 


toward helping the patient get well? In 
what way can the patient's experience in 
dance provide greater understanding and 
insight into some of his problems? 
These questions and many others were 
made the basis of a recent study 19 
dance in therapy at a small mental hos- 
pital near New York City. With the 
cooperation and under the supervision 
of the medical staff, a program of dance 
was instituted for the patients on 4 vol- 
untary basis. The record of observations 
kept by the dance therapist on the indi- 
vidual responses in these dance sessions: 
together with the interpretations 9 
some of the dynamics involved made E 
the attending physicians, will serve * 
additional source material in this fie d. 
This study included two different ie 
tient groups in which more or less 
turbed psychotics predominated. 
first, the closed-ward patients, | 
classified as the sickest group in 
hospital. The second, ope -wari ad 
and female patients on full grou ot 
privileges, were in better social cont 
and less severely ill. Neither group dis- 
mained static. New admissions, to 
charges, and transfers from open ted 
closed wards or vice versa invalidat®, 
any statistical records. The term po 
is used here to mean those patient? A 
were actually present and available 5 
in the room on the day of the aly 
session. The observations cover e 
active participants or observers. r uld 
Mere absence from the session ~. ce 
not be construed as lack of interes sith 
many patients had appointments cial 
doctors or were scheduled f 
insulin or electric shock treatments Y Jn 
conflicted with the hour of meeting o, 
some instances, as will be show” , culat 
absence from sessions did have P d pe 
significance in view of what ha es 9 
viously occurred, and such absenc 


we 
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dicated real rejection of the activity. 

For the patients on the closed ward, 
the sudden advent of a dance teacher 
who casually asked them to take off their 
shoes and stockings and start skipping 
and turning about the dayroom did not 
have the startling effect one would ex- 
pect. 


sae patients in various poses of 
Rhone are seated around the room, Twenty 
The S, detached and | isolated each from 
other, alone in their private worlds. 
ies ees rhythmic waltz from the 
on Sets up a compelling beat, insinuating 
the — the room. The dancer moves to 
io iia be stopping only to invite someone 
feur er; but she is refused or ignored. 
alone ae pass and still she dances 
TERE, ee now there is a flicker of in- 
figure aii turn and follow the swaying 
and cet begin to tap out the rhythm, 
: here and there a smile lights up a de- 
Jected face, 
ae the dancer circles the room again, 
aie invitingly, she is joined at last. 
to the ae, at ie, the patient offers herself 
they mone Te and together, holding hands 
Urgency ve; lifting and bending, feeling the 
or a of the music directing their feet. 
doesn’t momens the patient falters—she 
= qo how to dance, she doesn’t 
Teassure he steps! But hands support and 
“See! A; and the body of the dancer leads. 
are no nybody can dance; it’s easy. There 
You ea steps; you can move anyway 
acie he like—sideways or forward and 
P wi cavy and low to the ground or high 
ith prancing feet. . . .” 
noveme as whole room is filled with their 
Standin nt, and two more patients are 
‘orm 8, ready to join. We clasp hands and 
a circle. We are a “group.” 


u 


ie Pnp; of course, is the ultimate 
Share re in a group the individual can 
Can ‘lied Po ie ei with others. He 
Confidence r self-consciousness and gain 
Non pce in belonging and in a Com- 
feelin p Pose. On the closed ward, group 
& in this sense was never fully 


Teali 
zed, 3 
The patients learned to dance 
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together, but mostly as a collection of 
individuals and never without the leader, 
on whom they depended for support 
and encouragement. For each one the 
dance held some special meaning, ful- 
filled a particular need. For one, the 
vigorous movement was an assertive ex- 
pression of power and aggression; for 
another, a means of exhibition, an oppor- 
tunity to gain approval; for still another, 
a gesture of submission. But they danced 
—not all the time, and not without con- 
stant reassurance—and they found in the 
movement a release of energy, a new 
exuberance and feeling of well-being. 
The atmosphere in the dayroom light- 
ened perceptibly as each session pro- 
gressed; patients talked and laughed, and 
even those who never participated be- 
came more animated, more aware of the 
immediate environment. Their interest, 
if only for a short time, became focused 
on something outside of themselves. 
The open-ward sessions, which were 
held in the auditorium, assumed a differ- 
ent character from the beginning. Those 
who attended had taken the initiative 
to select the dance from among many 
activities offered in the recreation pro- 
gram of the hospital. The first few ses- 
sions were exploratory. Patients who 
were curious about “what was going on” 
came and danced two or three times and 
failed to reappear; others remained as 
regular participants, forming the nucleus 
of what gradually became a kind of in- 
ner circle of devotees. For this group, 
consisting of both male and female pa- 
tients ranging from sixteen to forty years 
of age, the dance experience became a 
significant part of their life in the hos- 
ital and was recognized by them as 
being therapeutic. A rather loosely con- 
ecreational session gradually be- 
d lesson, with definite 
wing out of their 


ceived T 
came a structure 
plans and methods gro 
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interest in technique and in creative ex- 
pression. And finally, as social relatedness 
emerged and they became more con- 
scious of the importance of each one to 
the whole, the group took on the quality 
of a club. Motivated at the start by a 
desire for physical exercise, better pos- 
ture and fun, these patients discovered a 
new purpose: the use of the dance for 
expression and social communication. 

Expressionistic dance, like expression- 
ism in painting, is highly subjective and 
emotional; it is the externalization of the 
dancer’s feeling through movement. 
When the dance leader became estab- 
lished with the group as an objective, 
noncritical, accepting individual, the 
members felt free to release and project 
their feelings without self-consciousness. 
In activity in which the group moved 
in unison to express a single idea, indi- 
vidual patients learned alternately to fol- 
low and lead and to control and direct 
their movements outward. In their re- 
sponses to a dramatic idea, a musical 
theme, or a poetic phrase these patients 
saw their expressions mirrored in the 
group, where they became neutralized 
and more acceptable than if they had 
been performed in solitude. Within the 
framework of the creative dance, ex- 
pressions of self-pity, fear, or resentment 
are permissible in all their intensity. Re- 
marks such as “this is better than psycho- 
therapy” and “my doctor ought to know 
about this” were frequently heard, re- 
vealing the kind of affective experience 
these patients were having. 

From observation of the patients in 
the two groups on open and closed wards, 
several general trends in reaction to the 
dance became evident. By and large, 
psychotic patients use the dance as a 
medium for acting out their fantasies. 
The various ways this is accomplished 
are briefly summarized below. 


WITHDRAWN, PRIVATE-WORLD 
REACTION 


Some patients are so sick, so out of 
contact with their social environmen’ 
that they join the dance group uncrit- 
cally and obediently when asked. They 
participate in the activity as if they dont 
know quite what they are doing, 40 
they are unaware of being watched: 
Their movements, for the most part, 4% 
stereotyped, stiff, and uncontrolled an 
their responses are detached and or 
matic. They participate best when 7 
form is highly structured and simp! 
repetitive, rhythmic patterns are usec 


DEFENSIVE, OVER-REACTION 

etter inte 
social €” 
f primitive 
d taboo 
ici- 


As some patients become b 
grated, more aware of their 
vironment, more conscious O 
drives which are unacceptable an 
they show a reluctance toward pare 
pation. They are conscious of pee 
“watching” and of doctors and hem 
walking in and out and observing ¢ rick 
They feel “silly” and regard the age 
pation of other patients Or their sid 
former participation as a manifest A 
of a sick and uncontrolled state—* p be 
which they want to forget, deny ` 
disassociated from. Insecure, they | ht 
fearful of situations in which they miy 
“Jet go.” Emotional response iS ee g 
controlled and they reject the dar ltt 
they would any other free expt 
medium. 

The following case 
these two reactions were obs 
the same patient. 


wW 
illustrates | jp 


ho 
erved 


d 

$ ose 

H a sixteen-year-old girl, ding 5g” 

as a catatonic schizophrenic, was uae a yoo 

ing shock treatment when first 0i ei 

She was reported by her doctor 3 unable 

very deprived and traumatized an b oug” 
to talk. “Any way that she can be 
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back into contact is a help and important.” 
During the first three dance sessions, 
a —— was in the dayroom, aimlessly wan- 
Sa about and apparently uninterested. 
n the fourth day, she permitted herself 
3 be led into the group. She could only 
Sneton when her hand was firmly held by 
ti z therapist. She made extraordinary 
ctorts to copy exactly all the movements, 
te in spite of real difficulties in co- 
es ination and control. In subsequent ses- 
Ons, she readily joined the group dancing, 
with little or no emotional affect. Her 
P he appearance during this time was 
x empt and sloppy, her withdrawal char- 
spe a apparent in her utter disregard 
tie el she looked. Her relationship to 
= ance therapist was one of docile ac- 
pence and dependence. 
ra tling and definite change was noted 
ek weeks later. H——’s hair had been 
ea y Washed and waved, her clothes were 
alert an trim, and her manner was more 
da and assertive. Her attitude toward the 
still a Was similarly altered. While she was 
fre ay; she refused to participate any 
ee in the organized dance sessions. 
os this point on, if H—— was in the 
the ai she would pointedly leave when 
thane started, or become thoroughly 
ping- sed in her knitting or in a game of 
alse Boag in the adjoining hallway. It was 
EA priced that her interest in dance could 
room F expressed only in the form of ball- 
ancing, which is culturally and so- 


n 
‘ally more acceptable than modern dance. 


AGGRESSIVE, ACTING-OUT 
REACTION 


a Patients use the dance as a means 
tee he their hostile or suspicious 
their ee oe of people, fearing 
ensivel 1ble rejection, they respond de- 
attracted to most situations. They are 
an accept, a an activity which provides 
atred ao, e channel for projecting their 
Moveme ey tend to displace on to the 

rong nt their bottled-up resentments. 
come Pei : thrusting ; movements 
hey se, ued with aggressive emotion. 
idea e easily “carried away” by an 
>» and when elated become over- 


fe 


stimulated and difficult to control. Each 
movement is emotionally charged. The 
structured form of the circle or the mass 
grouping becomes too confining; they 
need space. These patients are more re- 
sponsive to content and find a release in 
expressive interpretation. Given the op- 
portunity to discharge emotional energy 
in dramatic improvisations and in panto- 
mime, they feel relief and exhilaration. 
Hostility previously unexpressed and 
often unconscious when released in dance 
form and acted out, can be recognized 
by the patient. He becomes able to talk 
about it and face up to it and to utilize 
it in his treatment. 


EXHIBITIONISTIC, GRANDIOSE 
REACTION 


Some patients use the dance for their 
private and personal gratification in ex- 
hibitionism. These patients only partici- 
pate when they are watched and ad- 
mired, when they are permitted to dem- 
onstrate their attractiveness and skill. The 
dance leader is a competitor who must 
be either seduced or overcome. If these 
needs can be satisfied without jeopardiz- 
ing the group, the dance can become a 
valuable medium for social adjustment. 
In the following case, however, the pa- 
tient’s demands for approval and recog- 
nition seriously threatened the integrity 
of the group at a time when group feel- 
ing was just beginning to emerge. En- 
couragement of this patient's grandiose 
fantasy was therefore withheld by the 
therapist and she was treated with no 
special recognition. 

B—, a very attractive twenty-two-year- 
old with a diagnosis of schizophrenia of 
the hebephrenic type, joined the open-ward 
dance class at its first meeting. She expressed 
great interest in the dance and attended 
regularly for the first five sessions. After 
that her attendance was sporadic and finally 
fell off completely. 
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Although B—— was naturally rhythmic 
and well-coordinated, her exhibitionistic 
drives were immediately apparent. Ex- 
tremely limited and restricted in the use of 
her body below the waist, she concen- 
trated all movements on the upper torso, 
with an exaggerated extension of her breasts 
and affected, mannered gesturing with her 
arms and hands. During the lesson she ex- 
pended very little energy, never “got into 
a sweat,” and quickly became bored with 
any work on technique. 

B ’s interest in dancing was deter- 
mined largely by the amount of exhibition- 
ist satisfaction she was permitted to achieve. 
When there was talk of a Dance Club she 
immediately wanted to be president, but 
when she was told that there would be no 
need for any officers, her interest quickly 
diminished. When she was given the oppor- 
tunity to lead the group in improvisations, 
she became fully absorbed, but when it 
was her turn to follow she made excuses to 
retire. 

Her grandiose ideas and narcissism were 
revealed in her expressed fantasies about 
becoming a great dancer. The display of 
her body showed an immature sexual ad- 
justment which was amply borne out in her 
psychological test reports. 

In B——’s attempt to use the dance as a 
mirror in which her self-love could be pro- 
jected, she played out her fantasy of being 
the most beautiful, most admired, and most 
talented girl in the world. The dance thera- 
pist represented the restrictive parent, 
whose disapproval of exhibitionism was ap- 
parent to the patient through her continued 
emphasis on group performance. 


One of the real limitations of the 
group-centered approach to the dance 
becomes evident. In this case, greater 
permissiveness and more individualized 
attention might have encouraged this pa- 
tient’s need to excel and to utilize the 
dance as a constructive force. 


INTELLECTUAL-DEFENSE 
REACTION 
Some patients turn to the dance ina 
conscious search for an expressive me- 
dium. Aware of their lack of feeling re- 


sponses, they approach this art as a 
possible way of stimulating emotional 
expression. These patients, usually of 
high intelligence, can talk very analyt- 
cally about their illness, using intellect- 
ualism as an escape from and a defense 
against deep-seated conflicts. Situations 
which invite the release of emotion, ordi- 
narily under control, in an appropriate 
context are often eagerly engaged in by 
psychotics of this type. A schizophren!e 
male patient in his early thirties who ha 
had professional training in psychology 
and guidance joined the open-ward dane 
sessions and remained an enthusiastic a 
active participant throughout. His oW 
words describe accurately the meaning 
of dance to him. 


at 
From the beginning I felt (or hoped) p 


; . a 
this dance form had potential impor Jo 
for me. Something inside me seer ried 
yearn for this type of expression. ro be 
feelings pushed for the opportunity ushed 
freed; or perhaps, more accurately, Í Pay of 
the feelings—trying to find some T my 
expressing them through the use e: 
body. . feel- 

Modern dance helps me experien y- 
ings which I have seldom been ab -a ow 
press or release. For example, W ia joy 
make a conscious effort to ieee eased 
through movement, this feeling 35 it feels 
to some extent and you learn W ae g will 
like. And familiarity with a fee P sing 
probably decrease resistance tO e% paxil) 
this feeling in other situations. |, 
about expressing feeling is reduce®- y 

In the opinion of the attending Prod 
chiatrist this patient’s therapy dep The 
on his ability to get out feeling. pje 
apparent ease with which he Ma of 
to engage in this activity, desp soda 
perhaps because of) its feminine ctio? in 
tions, and find continued satisfa i osiv? 
the opportunities provided for exp hi 
release demonstrates the nee 
dance experience fulfilled. 


6 Personal communication. 
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VOYEURISTIC 

IDENTIFICATION-REACTION 

Some patients who do not participate 
actively in the dance seek out the ac- 
tivity as observers and respond to the 
movement kinesthetically. As spectators 
they experience an identification with 
the dancers, feeling in their own bodies 
a muscular response which in itself is 
gratifying. They will say, “I am too old 
to dance,” or “I just don’t feel up to it 
today,” but they will follow intently 
everything that is going on, reacting to 
the movement, and feeling it in their 
muscles. Sometimes response is so keen 
that without realizing it, a spectator will 
Suddenly get up and join the group for a 
Moment or two. j 


Not all mentally ill patients will dance 
we be able to find in the use of expres- 
ate nn a satisfying emotional or 
“ean. „experience, any more than will 

-adjusted normal individuals. The 
gar form and medium of expres- 
termin oe an individual chooses is de- 
ality N not only by different person- 
tation eeds but also by his cultural orien- 
Tana education. Expressive physical 
i Se Is particularly subject to repres- 


Slve : 

Rey, in our society, where verbal 
Nun 5 3 yt 

Howe, ation is more highly valued. 


e PRR . 
hae primitive and natural its roots 

na 
Pression, Nature, spontaneous body €x- 
>n, Whether in face, in gesture, Or 


Mime, ; cha 
` JS grea inhibited in the 
normal adult greatly inhibited 


In h 


Em 

St i . . 
pt eitis, Psychoanalytic Explorations in 
Se ork, International Universities 


In the course of the disease proc- 
ess, motor control as well as social con- 
trol breaks down. Habitual responses 
are discarded, overwhelmed by primary 
drives which seek expression. The patient 
who has developed a delusional system 
acts out his fantasies in many ways. In 
weird symbolic paintings and sculpture, 
in voluminous cryptic writings, and in 
complex metaphysical theories, as well 
as in physical responses, gestures, panto- 
mime, and facial expressions, the psy- 
chotic patient seeks to convey his wishes 
and his conflicts. Whatever forms such 
expressions take they are viewed as com- 
munications, and as such they are usable 
as clinical material in the diagnosis as 
well as the therapy of the patient. In 
exploring the meaning of the creative 
outburst in psychosis, Ernst Kris 5 states 
that the urge toward spontaneous ex- 
pression is an attempt at restitution on 
the part of the patient. What differenti- 
ates psychotic expression from normal 
communications is the distance from pub- 
lic understanding. In those patients where 
partial control of the motor apparatus 
and contact with reality are maintained, 
various creative and expressive mediums 
are utilized for release and for social 
communication. In the more deteriorated, 
«  , the endless stereotyped variations 
of one theme, in words or shape, gain 


for the insane a new meaning unintelli- 


ible to others.” ° f 
While Dr. Kris’s studies have been 


n the field of psychotic art and 
his observations have significant 
bearing upon psychotics’ participation 
in the dance, and its value as a therapeu- 
tic adjunct. The content of modern dance 
is life experience; its medium is move- 
ment. To say something meaningful in 


mainly i 
writing, 


8 [bid, p. 106. 
9 [bid, p- 61. 
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the dance, the movement itself must be 
meaningful—that is, controlled. Random 
and undisciplined movements communi- 
cate nothing, stereotyped movement has 
lost its original meaning, representational 
movement is merely imitative. Modern 
dance seeks to extract from the known, 
purposeful movements of everyday liv- 
ing its essential aspects—space, direction, 
dimension, force, and tempo. It seeks to 
re-create the essential core of functional 


movement, to capture its quality. Thus, 
in life a person runs from danger, but 
how he runs, the quality of that running 
movement—its intensity, its tempo, 15. 
force—can be projected in dance move- 
ment so that the emotional experience 
of the runner in essence is transmitted. 
Creative dance provides the opportunity 
to bring out emotionally charged com- 
munications in a social form where they 
are appropriate to the content. 


Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No, by Sid- 
ney Hook. New York, John Day 
Company, 1953. 283 PP- $3-75- 


oc volume by an able philosopher and 
E ant controversialist is an intelligent and 
helpful discussion of the problem of Com- 
nom in our country today. Professor 
ae i the subject with balance and 
es fe l ne poe of knowledge. The is- 
bone ae is set forth in the title of the 
a — — regarding which there has been 
Sue at mount of sloppy thinking, and any- 
HEA : reads Professor Hook’s discussion, 
co he is himself a sloppy thinker or 
aeone who must vent his aggression re- 

Sardless of fact or effect, will benefit. 
Olas suffers perhaps from repetition. 
ier x almost inevitable in view of the fact 
Written ans upon essays and articles 
sittin, ts y Professor Hook over the last few 
thors > m may take exception to the au- 
ete A valuation of the New York Fein- 
tea er wi hog which he disapproves, and any 
ieee = take issue with him on points 
livel nd there. But that is the test of a 

ely book. 

eee r tino is given to the prob- 
ie ay ementary and secondary schools 
dey action of public school systems in 
schools a hi oa teachers from the 
i aan : intelligent, balanced approach 
oara oF oe lem by the New York City 
owe a ucation is worthy of inclusion. 
is thesis: rst chapter the author sets forth 
Hin en “A heresy is a set of unpopular 
Cen, to a on ‘matters of grave con- 
= tit e community. The right to pro- 
any Pa icly a heresy of any character, on 
ibs] lee is an essential element of a 
spirac ociety." On the other hand, ‘A con- 
Y, as distinct from a heresy, is a secret 
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or underground movement which seeks to 
attain its ends not by normal political or 
educational processes but by playing outside 
the rules of the game.” Professor Hook 
gives a quick survey of Communism to 
show that it is conspiracy, and points out 
the confusion which is sometimes caused 
by referring to Communists as Marxists 
“Without further qualification.” 

In the author’s opinion damage is done 
by “frightened reactionaries who cannot 
distinguish between heresy and conspiracy, 
and identify Communism with any decent 
thing they wish to destroy”; by “a small 
but influential group of men who believe 
that they can check Communist conspiracy 
merely by passing laws against it, and that 
they can protect institutions from subver- 
sives by requiring all individuals, particu- 
larly teachers, to take loyalty oaths”; and 
by those who “regard Communism merely 
as an unpleasant heresy just a little worse 
than a crotchety theory of disease or fi- 
nance.” Believing as he does that “the pri- 
mary commitment of a teacher is to the 
ethics and logics of inquiry,” Professor 
Hook shows that teachers committed to 
Communism violate their commitment as 
teachers and contradict the very basis of 
academic freedom. He pays just tribute to 
the sturdy if belated endorsement of this 
principle by the teaching profession and 
their increasingly spirited fight against the 
confusion of heresy with conspiracy. He 
analyzes well the problem of guilt by asso- 
ciation, the authoritarian attitude in edu- 
cation, the problems of academic freedom 
and academic integrity. 

The author is opposed to loyalty oaths, 
which he truly says would never bar a 
Communist but have proved objectionable 
to many loyal Americans. He is against 
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legislative investigating committees which 
direct their efforts to questions of miscon- 
duct on a particular campus, although rec- 
ognizing their right to investigate individual 
instructors involved in governmental ac- 
tivity. Professor Hook proposes that every 
faculty enforce the bar against admitting 
Communists to teach. He would adopt rules 
which set forth “the rights and responsi- 
bilities of members of the teaching staff,” 
with a faculty-elected committee on pro- 
fessional ethics to police these rules and 
judge cases arising under them. He would 
make Communist Party membership “prima 
facie evidence of unfitness and disqualifica- 
tion” but not have it automatically lead to 
dismissal except where a teacher had falsely 
denied Communist Party membership. 

These provisions may be sound in the 
field of higher education but are scarcely 
relevant in the elementary and secondary 
school situation, where the teaching pro- 
fession has rarely assumed responsibility 
such as Professor Hook proposes and where 
schools have a captive audience. 

Unfortunately, the author fails to come 
to grips with the most difficult question of 
all, which has puzzled all of us. What about 
the teacher who is not a member of the 
Communist Party but has consistently and 
uncritically followed the Party Line 
throughout its wavering course? He may 
not be a consiprator, but he certainly is an 
accessory to the grand conspiracy and can 
inflict serious damage on the minds of stu- 
dents, especially children. 

James MARSHALL 
New York City 


Child Training and Personality, by John 
W. M. Whiting and Irvin L. Child. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1953. vii + 346 pp. $5.00. 

Interaction of previously independent dis- 
ciplines often proves strikingly productive. 
Witness biochemistry, biophysics, and social 
psychology. Linton and Kardiner have 
brought anthropology and psychoanalysis 


into fruitful combination. Now Whiting 
and Child, under the integrative influence 
of the Institute of Human Relations at 
Yale, have taken insights derived from psy- 
choanalysis, restated them in the conceptua 
form of Hull’s learning theory, and applie 
statistical methods to a population of 75 
societies from the cross-cultural survey., 
Their question is: Do societies which 
bring up children differently show differ- 
ences in adult custom and belief consistent 
with their child-rearing pattern? Five sys 
tems of behavior, inevitable in any human 
society, were studied. “In every society 
children must be weaned from breast to 
bottle and taught to eat food in an appre 
priate manner; . . . must be taught to det- 
ecate at the proper time and the prope’ 


çua 
place; . . . must be taught the rules of eer 
propriety; . . . must be taught to be se 
reliant and responsible; and . « + must 
impulses 47 


taught to curb their aggressive impt 
express them only when it is cor 
appropriate or tolerable by the rules 0? 5 
society.” For each system of behavior, ad 
search workers rated the various societ! f; 
on the extent of initial indulgence, the ag 


nsidere 
of the 


, Ln E . nx” 
at which socialization begins, and the al? 
iety attached to the training. Our ge 50 

c OF 4 


ture is represented by the samp pavis 
middle-class white families in the + 
and Havighurst study. The practice’ 
that sample in our culture are appare” jo 
near the extremes of the world’s range 
many respects. We provide little oF? free 
dulgence; wean early; do not indulge aly 
excretory behavior; toilet train at aP £ ine 
age by methods unusually severe; are vil 
tolerant of masturbation and heterose. S 
play; and are given to expecting early 
dependence and control of aggression: 

Societies which are initially indulge oot 
oral, anal, and sex satisfactions are ae yaa 
severe when they do undertake socia old 
tion, but this relationship seems not tC a 
for dependence training. With the same oft 
ception, the earlier training begins, © ° joate 
severe it is in quality. The data 1P k not 
however, that indulgence or severity ” ices 
a general trait of a culture: the pre 
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in the five different behavior systems are 
Not consistent. A given society may be rela- 
tively harsh in dealing with aggression, for 
example, but quite relaxed about sex play 
or defecation. 

As an index of adult personality char- 
acteristics, Whiting and Child have chosen 
another factor which must appear in some 
form in every culture: reaction to sickness 
and death. The various explanations of ill- 
ness and the therapeutic practices of these 
Same societies were analyzed. One hypoth- 
esis was that if socialization produced severe 
frustration and high anxiety in a given sys- 
tem of behavior, then activities related to 
that system of behavior would probably 
be blamed in popular explanations of ill- 
ness, Similarly, if activities of another kind 
had been responsible for especially strong 
Carly satisfactions, then this kind of be- 

avior would emerge as a likely therapeutic 
Practice in adult life. Statistical tests bring 
Substantial confirmation of both relation- 
Ships. The authors do not assume naively 
that correlation indicates causation of the 
later behavior by the earlier, but carefully 
examine alternative explanations. Other in- 
ophtladen hypotheses concern the relation 
a socialization anxiety to later guilt 
ihe gs and to prevalent fear of other per- 

Or of evil spirits. 
in The authors, in line with a present trend 
social anthropology, emphasize the flow 
Seth G) maintenance systems, to (2) child 
bles 18 Practices, to (3) personality varia- 
hy hg (4) projective systems. Movement 
ii other direction, from feelings and 
Chine o new practices, and eventually to 
wee in institutions is minimized and al- 
Fe aes Hence the authors are careful 
eale readers that they are not trying to 
ate new methods of child training 1n 
of ican society. The doctrine of primacy 
Gthes” maintenance system—Marx had an- 

i name for it—suggests that any en- 
the er to change parental attitudes within 
is eee social and economic structure 

>y to be of little avail. 
method is an excellent book, original in 
and stimulating in its findings. Every 


course in child development, social psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, or anthropology 
will find it useful. From a research point of 
view the main weakness would seem to be 
the lack of extensive, reliable, and valid 
personality measures. Personality variables 
are here inferred from descriptive accounts 
of individuals and from widespread beliefs 
and practices. The authors hope that when 
more societies have been reported and when 
personality has been better appraised, the 
dynamic relationships of material culture, 
child training, personality, and spiritual con- 
cepts will emerge more clearly. 
Goopwin WATSON 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Story of The McGuffeys, by Alice 
McGuffey Ruggles. New York, The 
American Book Company, 1950. viii 
+ 133 pp. $2.00. 


The story of the McGuffeys is in large 
part the story of America. It begins, like 
the family histories of all of us, with an 
emigrant ancestor; and it ends, like the 
destiny of all of us, in some pattern of 
fusion with the moving stream of our his- 
tory. In the story of the McGuffeys, ac- 
cordingly, the beginning is marked by the 
Scottish emigrant William McGuffey, the 
middle is characterized by a high moment 
of cultural fusion in the compilation of the 
McGuffey Readers, and the ending is al- 
most lost in the thin line of kinship which 
contemporary descendants have been able 
to trace with their illustrious predecessors. 
The story of the McGuffeys has been told 
with uncompromising simplicity and some- 
times with felicity of style, but without 
documentation, in this work by Alice Mc- 
Guffey Ruggles. Whoever wishes to read 
this family history in story form will enjoy 
this charming book. 

But there is a more important considera- 
tion suggested by this work. William 
Holmes McGuffey, compiler of the Mc- 
Guffey Readers and the central figure in 
the story of the McGuffeys, has become to 
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us a symbol of our past. The Scotch-Irish- 
Presbyterian-Calvinist strain in our history, 
which has all but dissolved with the pas- 
sage of time, was at one time the core of 
our culture and the moral framework of 
our ideals. It was within this moral frame- 
work that children of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were tutored, and it was this same 
moral framework which provided their 
arents with a primitive and undifferenti- 
ated world view. The important thing 
about the McGuffey Readers was that they 
reflected this moral framework and pro- 
vided in miniature the philosophy of this 
tradition. Perhaps the traditional school 
was engrossed in teaching a subject matter 
remote from life, but it was remote from 
our life rather than from the life of the 
nineteenth century; and it is conceivable 
that the important thing about the Mc- 
Guffey Readers was not how remote from 
life their literary selections may have been, 
but rather how clear and orderly were their 
conceptions of values. It is just possible 
that in the long run it is character that 
persists; it is even possible that we shall 
one day wish to teach virtue. If so, the 
story of the McGuffeys will be an inspira- 
tion to our future even while remaining es- 
sentially a part of our past. 
Ricuarp D. Mosier 
University of California 


Planning Elementary School Buildings, 
by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr., and Stanton Leggett. New York, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1953. 268 
pp- $6.50. 


This is one of many books on school 
planning from the team of the two Engel- 
hardts, father and son, and Leggett. In it 
the authors, by means of 250 photographs 
and numerous tables, charts, and diagrams, 
explain their interpretation of the new kind 
of elementary school now in the making— 
a school based on a more fundamental un- 
derstanding of child growth and develop- 
ment, a happy school, a child-scale school. 


Here again in this book, and from three 
prominent school planning specialists, comes 
the demand that “form follows function. 
For, as they say, “The design of an ele- 
mentary schools begins with the design 0 
the things that take place in it.” The goo 
schools of today, and those which have 
more chance to serve their communities er- 
fectively during the decades of transition 
ahead, are being planned from the inside 
out. More than this, these modern schools 
are being planned for the future: they org 
adaptable schools, arranged wherever poe 
sible so that they can be modified to meet 
the needs of the emerging elementary 
school program. f 

The section of the book on the design ° 
the elementary school classroom is esp 
cially valuable. Here the authors emphasize 
that “an essential element of classroom a 
sign is the analysis of classroom program 
and activities—always studied in relation © 
the development of children.” They ne, 
listed a large number of typical activities } 
the better elementary schools. The spect 5 
activities have been organized into goni 
such as writing and spelling, reading, spe d 
arithmetic, cooking, sewing, music, e 
dancing. For each of these groups the Je 
thors have listed the plant facilities nee og 
to carry on the activities. Even ap 
examination of the suggested activities ing 
proposed plant facilities develops the fe Jass“ 
that many of our existing elementary © “dé? 
rooms are obsolete and cannot be mace io 
quate without large expenditures © me : 


n 
x atl 
For anyone contemplating the rehabilit new 
at ing a 
of an older building or planning schoo! 


building, this section on elementary 
classroom design should be significant: trict’ 
In these days, when many school d'S task 
are faced with the seemingly hopeless vast 
of providing school housing for ie” as 
number of children born during the Pach 
war period, it is encouraging tO a ele” 
well-known authors insist that a 80°% 4 of 
mentary school is more than a collect? „ye 
classrooms, no matter how well chey 08 
planned. The sections in the book oo ee : 
the need for and the planning of the Hi 
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the assembly and community room, the play 
room, the lunchroom, and the outdoor fa- 
cilities are especially well done. 

In the section on vision, light, and color 
the authors have done what has needed to 
be done for a long time. They have taken 
to task those who have been pushing for 
higher illumination intensities in the class- 
room despite the inconclusiveness of cur- 
rent research studies on vision. According 
to the authors there is no sound and conclu- 
Sive evidence to support the need for more 
than 25 foot candles of illumination in the 
elementary classroom. Moreover, they have 
not followed the stampede toward com- 
plete uniformity of brightness in the class- 
SE and the unusual methods of glare- 
eo by means of “overhangs,” “eye- 
— and “outriggers” which have 

creased both the construction and the 
Maintenance cost of some modern school 
buildings, 

Ri = ag is a much-needed book on 
rigs 7 ding planning. It is simply writ- 
bin Na organized, well illustrated. Some 
‘eta = Lo who want their ma- 
era aie or textbook form—will 
Ged a many of the illustrations, 
iy er the futuristic primitives” used 
ten A age on ‘What Modern Educa- 
wants 4 s Like.” These readers probably 
iane ae many more sketches and dia- 
childrens Ati photographs in which the 
Suet a a scure the architectural or struc- 
will Pe ge Nevertheless, even these critics 
tie oie this book valuable and will return 
ans e and time again for help in plan- 

elementary schools of tomorrow. 

F. J. McCormick 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Curriculum in the Modern Elementary 
School, by Robert H. Beck, Walter 
W. Cook, and Nolan C. Kearney. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 584 
PP- $4.95. 

Elementary School Objectives. A Re- 
port Prepared for the Mid-Century 


Committee on Outcomes in Elemen- 
tary Education, by Nolan C. Kearney. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 


1953. 189 pp. $3.00. 


An Introduction to Elementary Educa- 
tion, by C. V. Millard and Albert J. 
Huggett. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953 

> ’ + 365 k 
$4.75. 5 


The American Elementary School, Thir- 
teenth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, edited by Harold G. Shane. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. 


434 PP- $5.00. 


It would be difficult to assemble for re- 
view four works on elementary education 
that differ more than those listed above. 
The new yearbook of the John Dewey So- 
ciety seems to have been planned to lend 
to the scholar perspective on elementary 
education as it has developed in this coun- 
try. Elementary School Objectives reports 
a study designed to “provide a basis for 
further work in the measurement and eval- 
uation of elementary education.” Millard 
and Huggett address themselves more or 
less to novices with regard to the elementary 
school. Beck, Cook, and Kearney are writ- 
ing primarily for teachers, supervisors, and 
parents now involved in the process of 
educating children. 

In planning The American Elementary 
School, Chairman Harold J. Shane did a 
masterful job of running meetings-by-mail 
with his committee until an outline promis- 
ing comprehensive coverage of the ele- 
mentary school emerged. It was agreed that 
the origins of present arrangements, prac- 
tices, and problems in elementary educa- 
tion would be traced and that pertinent re- 
search findings would be described. Fifteen 
different “stars” were then asked to write 
separate chapter essays. John L. Childs leads 
off with suggestions for resolving some of the 
ambiguities in the value base of the “New 
Education.” This is followed by a discus- 
sion of dynamics of learning by Gertrude 
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Hildreth, and of emerging concepts of 
child growth and development by Viola 
Theman. Roma Gans writes about “public 
attitudes and pressures as determinants of 
elementary-school practices.” Changing in- 
terpretations of the elementary curriculum 
are analyzed by Arthur W. Foshay, while 
leadership in elementary education is treated 
by Henry J. Otto and William M. Hadley. 
Lowry W. Harding details the influences 
of commissions and committees upon the 
development of elementary education in 
one chapter and in a second chapter deals 
in a similar way with the professional or- 
ganizations now giving leadership and 
stimulation. The contributions of improved 
teaching materials are presented by Edgar 
Dale, followed by the story of experimental 
centers as “trail-breakers and accelerators 
in curriculum change” as told by Rose Lam- 
mel. Walter J. Moore and Celia B. Stendler 
describe some pertinent research studies in 
education and related disciplines and in- 
clude somewhat of a critique of educa- 
tional research, paying particular attention 
to action research. The meaning and func- 
tion of subject matter is the assignment un- 
dertaken by Ruth Streitz, Dan T. Dawson 
adds a chapter on the expanding role of the 
elementary school. The series concludes 
with an exciting, hope-raising chapter by 
James L. Hymes, Jr., entitled “Better Hu- 
mans, Better Citizens.” The gist of his mes- 
sage is contained in these words (pp. 
372 ff): 

. .. The past fifty years have given us a 
fundamental idea: people are made. The passing 
years have given us a daring vision of the goal: 
an adult with adult concerns. They have also 
let us begin to look for the common denomi- 
nator of “what works” in changing behavior. 

We think we have discovered how to keep 
this unfolding, this dynamic seeking for ma- 
turity, going and headed in the right direction. 
The answer is simple: you accept each person 
as himself. You let the one-year-old be a one- 
year-old and do what that age has to do. You 
jet the eight-year-old be as fully an eight as he 
can be . . . The person who as an adult is at 
peace with himself, at peace with the world, 
free to use his adult powers of thinking, free 
to direct his actions, free to care for others is 
the person who was allowed to live as a child. 


He was not rushed. He was not ignored. He 
was not intimidated. He had positive oppoF 
tunities to be himself—as a young child, as 4 
school child, and as an adolescent. 


The chairman-editor wrote the introduc- 
tory and final pieces under the titles “The 
Past Challenges the Present” and “The 
Future Challenges the Present.” In the ap- 
pendix is a useful chronology of significant 
developments in American elementary edu- 
cation prepared by Charlotte Huck, Isabe 
Lewis, and Doris A. Young. i 

As is to be expected each chapter E is 
unit by itself, so that the reader must do ee 
own adding up to come out with the se 
arching ideas implicit in the work. Anota 
disadvantage of this writing plan 1$ a 
there is considerable reviewing of the sam 
history of education from chapter to chap 
ter as well as other unfortunate type p 
repetition. f 

The report on Elementary School oF 
jectives was prepared in quite a ae i 
fashion from the yearbook just desc"! 
Nolan C. Kearney was retaine 
Mid-Century Committee on Outcome 
Elementary Education to summarize up 
work of two teams of experts, one are 
of which, eleven in number, recommen 
objectives of elementary education, 2" hoo 
other, made up of ten elementary Se 
principals and teachers criticized the r > rer 
mendations submitted. The results wef” 
ported by Kearney may have some US ni 
ness to workers in elementary educat “jey. 
suggesting the scope of their respo?s? aa 
Cautions in using the goals recomme ord’ 
are to be found in Kearney’s OWP Wind 
in introducing the findings and interp"? 
them: cult! 

... in combination the number and di me Jist 
of the goals became much greater than con” 
of any single consultant. Furthermore ie 
sultants, though asked to set down g0%” g sef 
achieved by the average child, tended -çut 
down what they thought would be very : 40) 
cessful behavior for the average ch d. ipe 

. . . there were no data at hand to deere is 
the relative importance of the goes hey asl 
no implication in the list of goals that t ó rhe 
the sole responsibility of the schools, sy tio” 
home, or of any other agency OF inst 
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They are goals for children during the ele- 
mentary school years. (p. 50) 


One of the research 

von i problems posted b; 
nis study is to determine the acul level of 
f culty of the goals and the probable ranges 
of achievement in reaching them. (p. 51) 


eee goals . . . represent a systematized and 
tl ganized synthesis of what a group of au- 
ben considers possible and desirable. Accu- 
e ace one outline, they do not comprise 
on on um. They must not be used as a 
sckocl i t to see if this or that elementary 
Dete a properly broad and inclusive set of 
UFa a They are meant to suggest goals 

do y and research in order that we may de- 
e more clearly what can and what should 

e goals of elementary education. (p. 130) 


xe is a good deal of evidence that there 
= Rises individual differences among children 
S to what is best to learn “next.” (p. 132) 


anal for each child must be organized in 
a of his abilities, aptitudes, and talents. (p. 


mee ee teacher , . . must make personal judg- 

and eang the extent of the meaning 

Bouis ot ity of each outcome for each par- 

study Bais These outcomes need further 

variz c2 determine some limits of acceptable 
ance: (p. 135) 


OF pest to know more, too, about the best 
the: ‘yan which to begin instruction aimed at 
things eres outcomes. It may be that some 
ren as Sage so difficult for very young chil- 
comes 3 ults assume them to be. Other out- 
urally t ay come much more easily and nat- 
mans the child if deferred until he has more 
age at y: There is no evidence that the earliest 
suai Pieri a hing can be learned is neces- 
cient he best time, from the standpoint of effi- 
cy of learning or of mental health. (p. 135) 


a cneteion of the task of educationgl 

ca or nent and some suggested next steps 

e a surement round out this report in 

K fk unequivocal terms which char- 

i r the rest of Kearney’s commentary. 

Oe nt of view on measurement is re- 
€d in the following paragraph. 


it Ey rement must not be developed so that 
tent of 1o aes or predetermine the con- 
earnin, ee or limit the dynamics of 
evaluatio Owever, it must be emphasized that 
Process T plays an important role in a circular 
ut it t springs from values and objectives, 

can and does influence them as well. 


(P. 166) 


Again he says: “The newer instruments 
should serve to relate outcomes to methods. 
. .. Thus, the expert in measurement must 
base his tests on expertness in instructional 
method.” (p. 170) 

If these cautions are observed by those 
who would use this report in further work 
on elementary school evaluation, there is 
some hope that this piece of research may 
move us forward. 

Millard and Huggett’s Introduction to 
Elementary Education has set a new high 
in a long series of textbooks designed for 
orientation courses in education. Instead of 
living in the past, this book takes the reader 
straight into the middle of the exciting 
currents in education today—the answers 
we are finding and the answers we need 
about how boys and girls develop and learn, 
the cultural context of the school with its 
strains and stresses, the position of the 
teacher in our society today, and present 
controversies over the curriculum. After 
reading this book, no one would go into 
teaching unprepared for what he was to 
meet; some might be frightened off but 
others might be drawn into the profession 
as a place for the strong to put up a fight 
for this democracy of ours. For these rea- 
sons, the book might well be used in a 
course in the general education curriculum 
of the college to inform those going into 
various professions as to the part teachers 
are playing in our country as of now. For 
such a use, it is unfortunate that the book 
deals only with elementary education. 
Much of it, of course, is applicable to sec- 
ondary level as well, but the child develop- 
ment material stops with early adolescence, 
and problems of curriculum organizatioin 
are confined to those met at the elementary 
level. There is an excellent discussion of 
male teachers in the elementary school. 

The writing is somewhat uneven in 

uality and one would wish to quarrel with 
a few details. For example, what is so bad 
about the music teacher who teaches a song 
about winter when the children are work- 
ing on a unit on transportation? Should the 
song have been about trains, automobiles, or 
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airplanes, as stated on page 321? All in all, 
however, this book makes a weighty con- 
tribution and presents material of great use- 
fulness to the seasoned teacher as well as to 
anyone who is investigating the teaching 
profession. 

The final book in this group, Curriculum 
in the Modern Elementary School, has as 
one of its authors the same Kearney already 
quoted. It is well written and could be used 
as a textbook in general courses on the ele- 
mentary curriculum. The brief historical 
introduction ends with a useful discussion 
of “essentialism” versus “progressivism” 
which does much to clear the air of con- 
fusions we have inherited. As in the other 
books there is reference to studies of class 
structure and their implications for the ele- 
mentary school. The material on individual 
differences and on learning is presented 
succinctly and clearly with help for the 
reader in transferring principles to decision 
points in the classroom. The discussion of 
the use of units is unusually sane and bal- 
anced. Subjects and basic skills are treated 
all too briefly, but choices must be made in 
use of space in dealing with such a broad 


topic. Wisely the authors chose to devote 
more than one-third of the book to three 
case examples of teaching. These examples 
are given in enough detail for the reader to 
feel that he has made many observations 
in a real live classroom. In the fourth grade 
he would learn how a teacher started W! 
a new group in the fall, setting a situation 
in which each child could make progress a 
his own way. This group is carried into 
November. The reader then would Bee : 
“man in the grades” start out with his og 
grade class rather formally, by slow e 
grees letting the children make more 
more choices. Finally, with a supervise” 
the reader visits a number of classroom™ 
but spends most of the time following ae 
velopments in one second grade. In this P 1 
of the book, “Curriculum in Action, f 
the words in the first of the book CoR ao 
life with new meaning. The yolan ts 
be recommended for its examples alo ia 
for built into the descriptions are helps x 
interpreting and evaluating what 1S 
pening. 
Arıce MIEL 
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Wa immigrants venture into a 
Y strange culture they face the task 
of adjusting to a new way of living. To 
Case, or even to postpone assimilation, 
newcomers search out the places where 
their fellow countrymen dwell. There 
a understand the language, and can 
uy goods from the home country, read 
newspapers from home, and visit with 
oo with similar interests and cus- 
s. For them, the difficult process of 
acculturation may be retarded. By con- 
trast, however, through their children 
eek own adaptations as well as those of 
their sons and daughters may be accel- 
erated. When such acceleration comes, it 
Will usually be through their children’s 
acquisition of the language. 
The public school, therefore, has an 


important function: that of teaching im- 
migrant children the vernacular together 
with the values and customs of the new 
culture. In some schools the primary ob- 
jective is to teach immigrant pupils to 
speak and to understand their new lan- 
guage. How, then, may immigrant chil- 

ht the language? And how 


dren be taug 
may they be taught it with the least in- 


convenience to their native-born class- 
mates? With the arrival of an increasing 
number of Puerto Rican families in 
metropolises of the United States, the 
roblem has re-emphasized for the pub- 
lic school the importance of orienting 
newcomers not only to the language but 
also to the values and customs of the 
culture. The public schools in a metropo- 
lis like New York City have successfully 
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faced such difficult situations before. Suc- 
cessive migrations of peoples have been 
matched by the production by teachers 
and administrators of innovations to help 
the young immigrants acquire the lan- 
guage and its related values. Even though 
the Puerto Ricans are citizens of the 
United States, they bear resemblance to 
the immigrant in the sense that they are 
Spanish in culture and in language. 

For the Puerto Rican new to New York 
City, for instance, the public schools 
have developed at least two different ad- 
ministrative techniques for organizing 
educative enterprises for teaching English 
to migrant Puerto Rican Spanish-speak- 
ing children. One adaptation often used 
in schools with a relatively large Puerto 
Rican enrollment is the “vestibule” class. 
Other schools induct Puerto Rican chil- 
dren of junior high school age directly 
into regular classes. The “vestibule” class 
is made up entirely of Puerto Rican chil- 
dren who stay together as a group with 
one teacher until they know enough Eng- 
lish to make a good adjustment to the 
school environment. When enough 
knowledge and adjustment have been 
achieved the pupils leave the vestibule 
class to take their places in the regular 
‘program. In such schools new arrivals 
from Puerto Rico are placed in the vesti- 
bule classes, replacing those who have 
“earned” English and have made adjust- 
ment to American ways. By contrast, the 
administrative technique of immediate 
regular placement is adopted usually in 
schools enrolling a relatively smaller num- 
‘ber of Puerto Rican children. The new 
arrivals are placed directly in regular 
‘classes made up mostly of continental 
‘children, although occasionally special 
provision for special English language 
instruction is made by arranging to have 
the new Puerto Rican children come to- 
gether daily for one period of English. 


The advantages claimed for the vesti- 
bule classes are: that the Puerto Rican 
children will learn more English, since 
teachers can develop special ways of 
teaching the language, using a wide range 
of curricular materials; and that the very 
cultural homogeneity of the classes en- 
courages the acquisition of English, since 
the children will be under less emotional 
stress while adjusting to the new school 
conditions. By contrast, the advantages 
claimed for regular placement are: that 4 
language is learned best by living with Jt 
constantly; that pupils must try to lear 
to understand teachers and classmates; 
and that, although assimilation always 
has its difficulties, there is no benefit a 
delaying a process which children mus 
experience eventually. . 

Mt the request of the Board of Educ? 
tion of New York City, the Institute a 
Psychological Research of Teachers CO j 
lege, Columbia University, agreed to p 
dertake a cooperative experiment to 8: 
evidence for evaluating differences $ 
outcomes under the two contrasting a 
ministrative procedures. Essentially, be 
experiment was to estimate the aa f 
relative mastery of English and the T 
justment to the culture by children un 
the two administrative technique se 
regular placement versus vestibule ane 
The very nature of the problem impr 


; a 

that the groups of children to be P 
praised under the two different oma 
c 2 


trative methods should be as in 
equivalent in their intelligence an ible 
their ignorance of English as is p°% the 
under practical circumstances. eac 
experiment, two junior high schools; ert? 
with large numbers of migrant Jo 
Rican children, were made available. of 
one, 45 per cent of the children were He 
Puerto Rican parentage; in the other ef 
concentration was greater than 75 Pa 
cent. The children chosen for the XP 
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ment were selected for their apparent 
eee ae of English as appraised by the 
guidance counselors. The criteria 
for their selection were: the children 
must be of Puerto Rican birth; they must 
not have attended any other school in 
Continental United States; they must be 
enrolling in a continental school for the 
first time; and they should not “know” 
any English. Each criterion except the 
last was easily checked. But ignorance of 
English—“not knowing”—was judged 
subjectively on the basis of evidence ob- 
tained in the course of an intake inter- 
view schedule which had been developed 
With the cooperation of the Bilingual 
Consultant of the Board of Education of 
New York City. 
During the interview the pupils were 
asked in English simple questions such as, 
at is your name?” and “Where do 
Talie” If they seemed to understand 
ka 5 questions they were rejected for 
eae paai The children still eligible 
sped en asked in Spanish, “Can you 
a or understand any English?” Only 
TI answering “No” were chosen. 
cater counselors selected by interview 
Udren who apparently lacked the rudi- 
Ments of English.+ 
tear ee satisfying all four criteria for 
dri knowledge of English were as- 
hoe successively to either the vestibule 
ie a regular class within each school. 
Bi Mi ag process, in each of the two 
for. > two classes of 28 pupils were 
thin det to make a reasonable estimate of 
uence of the two administrative 
amy ee be obvious that children recently 
emotionally b eba A 
anist b y interrogations in ng! ish and 1n 
ee > io by strange people. Failure to respond 
of ignorance ‘of English, For the experimental 
€sign, however, saeco! cha aed 
y assignin bila ignorance was qg' 3 A 
g children randomly to the vesti 


ule classes and i 
ta schani, regular groups in each of the 


techniques on mastery of English and on 
attitudes toward the culture. 

The vestibule classes were organized so 
that pupils would meet with the same 
teacher throughout the school day for all 
school work except the special subjects 
of shop, music, and art. The regular class 
was organized so that pupils would meet 
together daily as a class for just one 45- 
minute period of special English instruc- 
tion. For all other school work, the regu- 
lars were distributed among different 
classes as regular students with their con- 
tinental classmates. The provision of a 
daily class period of special English for 
the regulars was the only difference from 
usual assignment of junior high school 
children. In each school, teachers who 
were experienced in teaching and guid- 
ing Puerto Rican children volunteered 
for the experimental assignment and 
were selected to teach the vestibule 
classes or the “Special English” for the 
regulars. Every week throughout the 
experiment, the two vestibule teachers 
and the two “Special English” teachers 
met to plan the daily 45-minute units of 
“Special English” instruction for all pu- 
pils in the experiment. In addition, the 
scope and sequence for each week’s work 
in the vestibule classes for all other school 
activities were developed jointly by the 
two teachers meeting with the Bilingual 
Consultant of the Board of Education. 

During the third week of the school 
term each pupil in the four experimental 
classes was given an intelligence test and 
a reading comprehension test in Spanish.? 
The tests were given in the native lan- 

age because it was assumed that the 
intellectual ability of predominantly 


2 The tests were the Spanish language forms 
of the primary levels of the Cooperative Inter- 
American Test in Reading and in General 
Ability. The Cooperative Inter-American Test 
had been developed in parallel versions in 
Spanish and in English. 
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Spanish-speaking children would be 
more accurately estimated by it. Further- 
more, it was felt that the parallel English 
version could be used at the end of the 
school term to estimate gains in mastery 
of English. In addition, several scales 
were developed to appraise attitudes to- 
ward school, toward New York City, 
and toward American-born (continental) 
classmates. These were administered in 
Spanish. Changes in the children’s re- 
actions to their new culture were eval- 
uated by a cultural stereotype scale made 
up of twelve faults (or shortcomings) of 
Americans, based on statements made di- 
rectly or indirectly by Spanish or Puerto 
Rican authors in their discussion of con- 
tinental Americans. 

The two schools planned to maintain 
the experimental conditions for a full 
school term, that is, a half-year. At the 
end of the school term, the 80 pupils still 
attending school in the four experimental 
classes were retested with the attitude 
scales in Spanish, the Cooperative Inter- 
American Tests of Reading in English 
and the Cooperative Inter-American Test 
of General Ability, Oral Vocabulary sub- 
test in English. The primary research was 
based on obtaining an estimate about the 
differential performance on the retests 
for children in the regular and the vesti- 
bule classes. Since 12 of the equated pu- 
pils were lost from different classes dur- 
ing the term, statistical techniques were 
used to adjust the scores on the retests 
for initial differences in ability in the sev- 
eral classes. 

The results showed that children in the 
regular classes in both schools made sig- 
nificantly greater gains in the tests given 
in English than did their peers in vesti- 
bule classes. In attitudes, there were no 
significant differences between vestibule 
and regulars in attitude toward New 
York City and toward their American- 


born classmates. On the attitude toward 
school, however, the regular children 
seemed to be less favorable than the chil- 
dren who had attended vestibule classes- 
In absolute terms, the difference was not 
large. Most migrants seemed to enjoy 
school. Then why was the regular group 
more unfavorable? It has been suggested 
that the regular children, because © 
their greater interaction with their con- 
tinental peers, reflected or adopted the 
position of American-born children.” f 
At the end of the first semester the ex- 
periment in administrative grouping was 
considered completed. Some pupils orig! 
nally in vestibule classes were sent he 
regular classes; pupils who had gpa 
first semester in regular classes : ee 
in a very few instances, placed in be a 
bule classes. In order to estimate whet ts 
the advantage gained by the “nr in 
pupils would persist, the 71 pupils pare 
the two experimental schools were we 
again at the end of the second term a 
is, at the completion of an entire SC n 
year. - groups 
The superiority of the regular $ ni 
in the Oral Vocabulary subtest gy the 
English is maintained at the end © cal 
school year. Mixing the exper? arlie 
groups, however, has reduced the a re 
significant differences in reading © oups 
hension, although the regular ‘ 
still score above the vestibule gro P ger- 
By the end of the year all the @ ing 
ences between administrative oer 
techniques in attitude are insign? og DO 
There are no significant differen 
3 An English version of the attitude port 
toward school was given to 90 i 
pupils of Puerto Rican arentage porn Safe 
experimental schools. The Americana asi ra 
dren of Puerto Rican extraction fee d c! i 
cantly less favorable attitude tow 


than did the recent arrivals. These 


the possibility that regular pupils, 5, ten 


reater interaction with contine 
adopt their attitudes. 
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tween the original vestibule and regular 
groups at the end of a school year. 

The question may be asked, Did ad- 
ministrative grouping have any effects on 
the achievement of the pupils? At the 
end of the first semester the level of com- 
petence in English was relatively low for 
the Puerto Rican children as compared 
with that of American children, so the 
testing for achievement was postponed 
until the end of the year. At the end of 
year, however, pupils from the original 
experimental groups were tested in Arith- 
metic Computation and in School 
Achievement (the combined score on the 
Social Studies, History and Geography 
Subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, Intermediate Form). 

_The children from the regular classes 
did significantly better in Arithmetic 
Computation and in Achievement than 
their intellectual peers from the vestibule 
Classes, All in all, the data show that the 
children from the regular classes have the 
advantages of greater mastery of English 
and the acquisition of more school sub- 
ject matter than the children in vestibule 
Classes, 

At the end of the school year the 71 
Pupils were interviewed for their reac- 
tions to the administrative grouping. Each 
Child was asked four different questions: 
Which type of administrative grouping 
did he prefer, and why; in which 
Stoup, regular or vestibule, had he 
made more American friends; which lan- 
guage was spoken with his friends; and 
Which was liked better, New York or 

Uerto Rico? The interviews were con- 
ducted in Spanish, unless the pupil per- 
Sisted in answering in English. In the 
latter case the interview was finished in 
English, 

. While there is no clear preference for 
either administrative grouping, children 
tended to prefer the administrative 


grouping in which they had been placed, 
that is, regulars preferred regular place- 
ment and vestibules preferred vestibule 
classes. However, the reasons the pupils 
gave for preferring one type of adminis- 
trative grouping over the other did differ. 
The responses about reasons were con- 
tent-analyzed broadly as those indicative 
of learning gains, and those indicative of 
better adjustment. 

Those children who prefer the regular 
class, regardless of what their original 
grouping was, believe that they “learn 
more” English or that they just “learn 
more”; whereas those who prefer the 
vestibule class report they are more com- 
fortable speaking Spanish with Puerto 
Rican children. The vestibules report that 
they “have more friends,” “all friends 
belong to the race,” or “all friends are 
Hispanos,” or “we speak Spanish.” 

There are no significant differences 
between the pupils of the experimental 
groups in favoring New York over 
Puerto Rico, or in the number of Ameri- 
can friends, or in the use of English with 
their friends. The evidence does show, 


however, that the regular class children 


did make more continental friends and 
hem than did 


spoke more English with t 
the vestibule class pupils. 2 
The study suggests that the adminis- 
trative procedure of regular classes in 
many respects is superior to the current 

technique of vestibule classes. 

The problem of adjustment of the 
Puerto Rican migrant child is as much 
sociological as it is just educational. Be- 
cause of the prime importance of lan- 

age in the assimilative process, one of 
the school’s most vital objectives rightly 
is the teaching of English to these chil- 
dren. So far as language gains are con- 
cerned, the results are unequivocal: place 
children of junior high school age with 
their continental age peers and they do 
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learn English. The pupils recognize this, 
for they give learning gains as the pri- 
mary reason for preferring regular 
classes. In the regular classes the pupils 
are “stretched” in the sense that they 
must try to understand English. A Puerto 
Rican child in a regular class does not 
find it easy to use Spanish exclusively 
with other pupils in his classes because 
the language of these classes is English. 
He gets accustomed to hearing different 
teachers use different patterns of speech. 
Through many stimulations, both by the 
teachers and by English-speaking class- 
mates, the Puerto Rican pupils are moti- 
vated to learn what is happening around 
them. This results in superior language 
acquisition in comparison with the pupils 
who have been kept together in a vesti- 
bule class. In oral English this advantage 
persists after nine months. Since some of 
the pupils in regular classes were subse- 
quently assigned to vestibule classes and 
since some of the pupils originally as- 
signed to vestibule classes were subse- 
quently assigned to regular classes, the 
English mastery scores were considered 
in terms of the amount of time spent in 
regular classes. The evidence demon- 
strates that the greater the amount of 
time spent in regular classes, the better 
both the reading comprehension and the 
oral mastery of English. 

The outstanding impression from the 
results of the attitude tests is that atti- 
tudes, by and large, are stable over the 
experimental term and year. Even in such 
a situation as presented by this study, 
where pupils face a new environment 
full of challenges, the attitudes expressed 
by them do not vary much. One fact 
clearly evident was the very favorable at- 
titude the Puerto Rican children had to- 
ward the school. 

The pupils in the vestibule classes had 
a significantly better attitude than the 


regular class students. This difference 
seems to be a reflection, not of an emo- 
tional disturbance at being placed in 4 
total foreign-language environment, but 
rather of an unconscious adaptation 0 
the attitudes of their American-born 
classmates. d 
Although the regular groups et 
higher in achievement than the vest! me 
groups, all four experimental classes pie i 
significantly below grade norms In is 
ject-matter mastery. School ee 
dependent upon English mastery. Sail 
ing of English should be the ng 
objective for Puerto Rican migran aden 
if another goal is to have these chi ee 
assimilated as soon as possible, the ae 
lar classes should broaden the oppo! ake 
for the Puerto Rican pupils wen 
friends and speak English with 4 
can children. . 
Experiments in the social en 
trasting two managerial techniqu con- 
two methods of teaching have their ey 
clusions limited by the very fact that ely: 
variables can be controlled adequat jie 
This experiment is no exception ronces 
rule. To a significant degree, a i 
in school climates or in the quality j- 
teachers and of teaching, or 1" pa 
tudes of the English-speaking class t the 
toward the new migrants will f a to 
results. It would be interesting a ap” 
supplement studies such as this bie cli- 
praisals of teacher difference, scho 
mates, parental attitudes, and the 
Further, it must be recognized 
experiment has a very limite a 
—appraising English mastery ane Jew 
tudes of Puerto Rican migrants m t did 
York City Schools. The experimen j- 
not consider the influence of So s 
grants upon the attainments of e ; 
speaking continentals in school an uld be 
munity objectives. Certainly it WO i- 


F he 
important to find out whether f 


con- 
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tants through their culture can contrib- 
ute to a broader outlook in attitudes and 
à wider fund of understanding for their 
Continental classmates. 

Yet, despite its possible limitations, the 
Study does suggest that “stretching” 
children to understand in the real setting 
has marked advantages both for English 


mastery and for personal adjustment.* 


+The complete factual details for the experi- 
ment are given in Dr. Mayans’ doctoral dis- 
sertation: Frank Mayans, Jr., “Puerto Rican 
Migrant Pupils in New York City Schools: A 
Comparison of the Effects of Two Methods of 
Instructional Grouping on English Mastery and 
Attitudes.” Unpublished dissertation for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Gradu- 
ate Faculties, Columbia University, 1953. 
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Not So Little 


HARRY A. SCOTT 


PROFESSOR OF HEALTH AND PHY: 


INCE early in the nineteenth century 
S American boys of all ages have 
played some form of baseball, from “one 
old cat” to highly organized games in 
amateur, semiprofessional, and profes- 
sional leagues. For generations, a variety 
of motives has impelled attempts to or- 
ganize boys into leagues for competition 
in baseball. Sometimes the goals behind 
these attempts were recreational; at other 
times they were aimed at the therapeutic 
objective of preventing or curing ju- 
venile delinquency. Sometimes public- 
spirited citizens subsidized amateur base- 
ball for philanthropic Purposes, in the 
belief that the national Pastime was a 
healthy, democratic activity; 
times vested interests promoted baseball 
for boys in the community. For example, 
during the depression, when the earnin, 
in professional baseball declined and the 


terial were drasti- 


inroads of softball 
and the abandonment of the game by 


at other 
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ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, 
ORGANIZATION OF LITTLE 
LEAGUE BASEBALL 


Thus, there was nothing unusual about 
the event when, in 1939, in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Carl E. Stotz organ 
ized a three-team baseball league si 
boys twelve years of age and ca 
This experiment drew little attention 2 
side of Williamsport for several gem 
perhaps because of the outbreak a 
World War II. Following the war, Lied 
ever, there was a tremendous awakening 
of interest in sports participation a 
all ages in the population. The Stotz -— 
began to grow. In 1948 the United -i in 
Rubber Company became intereste fs 
the enterprise, and since that date a 
growth of the Little League moveme 
has been sensational. 00 

In 1948 there were approximately 4 i 
Little League teams competing 1n Z 
leagues in six states of the United Stat 
In 1953 this number had grown to 1 28 
teams in 2800 leagues in 46 states. Ta 
figures do not include the number ie 
teams and leagues in the territories of i 3 
United States and in forei covit 
Little League baseball has spread thr Ps 
out Canada in the past year. That t i 
movement has international appeal ies 
evidenced by the number of ing 
flowing into the National Headquarr 
of the organization from Japan, Ver! 


f= 
EEE 
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zuela i 
South Asmali England, Lebanon, and 
= AATrica, i 
in 1953 a the United States alone, 
si e League had more than 
i. a woe between the ages of nine 
zelve i ifor red 
Aho seat in uniform. This means that 
volved à ice as many parents were in- 
Add to the program to some degree. 
Pe ta us the number of spectators at 
thas’ swat which was estimated at more 
ig ee persons in 1952, and it 
ball is», apparent that Little League base- 
> IS not so little pees 
t shou f 
Mendous ld not be assumed that the tre- 
ball has sha of Little League base- 
the Fg entirely spontaneous. On 
ubber ore since the United States 
effective af became interested, an 
tion has bie tional promotional organiza- 
rectors n established. A Board of Di- 
Persons poseg of fifteen prominent 
ing a repr various walks of life, includ- 
cal Sane FUG of the field of physi- 
Organization. | guides the destinies of the 
e originato “oromisigner Carl E. Stotz, 
Ye ator of Li . 
vs illance to the Little League, gives sur- 
Te member of program. He also serves 
£. Mickey M = Board of Directors. 
S5 Louis Cardis onnell, formerly of the 
_s as Dire inals Baseball organization, 
te i 
we United 5 tor of Youth Activities for 
additi tates Rubber Company. In 
nOn to Littl pany 
™ sponsors tle League baseball, the 
such youth activities as 


the 
n +H lubs and 
Nerica, and Future Farmers of 


comn j 
uil amd leaders whose inter- 
vid e atomi good Americans.” * 
ee es a Sone , Headquarters also pro- 
a Pertly is service which consists of 
d training a teaching techniques 
eTe s. A manual of operations 
»No, i tittle Lea 


g 


is in 


ay, ioe en Pa., Vol. 


entitled This Is Little League, including 
the official rules of play, and an Umpires’ 
Handbook are also published. These 
guides are essential to the organization 
and conduct of the program at the local 
level and serve to standardize practice 
wherever Little League operates. 

At all levels of operation, Little League 
baseball is a highly organized, non-profit 
enterprise. At the top level, the United 
States Rubber Company lends its name 
to Little League, makes financial con- 
tributions toward the operation of the 
National Headquarters, and plays host 
to the eight teams earning the right to 
compete in the annual World Series 
held at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, the 
latter part of August. In all other re- 
spects the Company exercises no control 
over the management of Little League af- 
fairs at any level, nor does it profit fi- 
nancially from the enterprise. All salaries 
of Little League employees, from the 
Commissioner through the secretary, Te- 
gional inspectors, traveling consultants, 
and others in the organization are paid 
from funds under the control and direc- 
tion of the Board of Directors of Little 
League Baseball, Incorporated. 

Policies governing the Little League 
mulated by the Board of 
dures for carrying for- 
ward these policies are developed by the 
staff at the National Headquarters.” These 
policies and procedures are disseminated 
to regional and state headquarters and 
the communities in which Little League « 
operates through the official publications 
and by group conferences of those con- 
cerned. 

Little Leagu' 
rules, facilities, 
capabilities of boys nin 
of age. The operation 0 


2Little League Baseball, Inc., 120 West 
Fourth Street, ‘Williamsport, Pa: 


program are for! 
Directors. Proce 


e baseball is modified in 
and equipment to fit the 
e to twelve years 
f a local franchise 
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is intended to be a non-profit community 
project, from the financing of the pro- 
gram through the procurement of facili- 
ties, equipment, players, managers, um- 
pires, and other details of the program. 
In some of its prescribed practices— 
player procurement, for example—the 
program appears to be patterned after 
organized professional baseball. Person- 
nel attached to the National Headquar- 
ters give guidance and surveillance to the 
program and promote practices which 
are calculated to be beneficial to local 
leagues. Little League makes available, on 
an optional basis, group accident insur- 
ance and group public liability insurance 
as protective measures for participants 
and local sponsors. The success or failure 
of the project, however, is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the sponsors and 
participants in the local community. 


PROGRAM NOT UNIVERSALLY 
APPROVED 


It might be supposed that any enter- 
prise of national scope which enjoys the 
backing of a large and influential com- 
mercial organization of proven integrity 
and which subscribes to lofty ideals of 
service to American youth, would re- 
ceive universal acclaim and support. 
Many youth-serving organizations of na- 
tional scope are generously supported by 
large segments of the population. This 
cannot be said of Little League baseball, 
however. Despite its sensational growth, 
the program has developed into a con- 
troversial issue of considerable magni- 
tude. Although the program is confined 
to the summer months and thus does not 
encroach upon school time, many educa- 
tional organizations and conferences have 
gone on record as opposing various ele- 
ments of the program. Among these or- 
ganizations are: The National Education 
Association; the Joint Committee on 


Athletic Competition for Children of 
Elementary and Junior High School Age; 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the NEA; The Society of 
State Directors of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; the National 
Council of State Consultants in Elemen- 
tary Education; The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; and the 
National Conference for Cooperation 1” 
Health Education. SAA 
Organizations of national and regional 
scope in the field of recreation also have 
gone on record as opposing some z 
the practices of Little League baseball. 
Among the recreational organizations 
voicing some measure of disapproval, © 
the program are the National Recreation 
Association; The California Recreation 
Commission; The North Carolina Rec- 
reation Commission; and the Californ? 
Recreation Society. Other organizations 
voicing objections to certain elements F; 
the program are the American Medic" 
Association; the National Federation q 
State High School Athletic Association” 
and the California Congress of Part 
Teacher Associations. Many exper f 
the fields of education, medicine, yes. 
tion, social welfare, baseball, and ot s 
areas have taken sides in the controversy’ 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF 
CONTROVERSY 


pH 
Why is it that the Little League MO 
ment, which apparently is filling @ ten” 
munity need and receiving rather oe dy 
sive community backing, is sO E 
resisted by organizations, confere ; 
and individuals who are profession" ” o 
various areas of childhood education igp- 
reation, and health? Perhaps this 4 107 
ance stems from a genuine desire t° 


of 
ce 
8Ben Solomon, “Little League—Mem xv 
Blessing?” Youth Leaders Digest, 
No. 5, February 1953. pp- 161-213- 


A 
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tect the best interests of the nation’s chil- 
dren, and from knowledge of the fact 
that children have often been the inno- 
cent victims of nefarious schemes de- 
ri exploit rather than to benefit 
a i n $ fact that many people spring 
heia pnn of children and youth is a 
a y P henomenon in a democratic so- 
mat ee any organization seeking to 
at ed eons op of children and 
eset 2 rst prove that its program is 
sam , devised, and directed in the 
ih can of their health, education, 
‘eeithehte This practice will not deter 
bits tent e aie eae organizations 
sible for Hing e it difficult if not impos- 
somn e other kind to operate in the 
In RE ‘ 
T A ne who should defend the 
in ‘hee ‘sep. however, it should be 
tations that no individual, group, or 
ok ise in the country has a corner 
of children “7 about and understanding 
health, ia Nor does concern for the 
dren “ao and welfare of chil- 
ization. ER any single group or organ- 
velo about child growth and de- 
pr Pment and the ability ti luat 
grams of youtt i eli T 
ate shared t uth-serving organizations 
e Ucators. 5 y many people other than 
nd media cation leaders, and health 
Other grou authorities. Included in these 
tives of a are parents, and representa- 
Cial and voluntary health, wel- 


are 
» and Bate} 
@Wencies, youth-serving organizations and 


SPR 
cI 
FIC PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
IN CONTROVERSY 
The con 


fac 
{Ctlons 
. S 

tio ce) 


troversy between the various 
: Nters about the age-old ques- 
at is best for the child? This 
as faced all societies from the 
of civilization and it still is 

- In the case of Little League 


a Sinning 
resolve, 


baseball, the contention revolves about 
such specifics as these: 


3 Is ne child of nine to twelve sufficiently 
developed to engage with safety and profit 
in, and to withstand the physical, organic, 
emotional, and social stresses resulting from, 
participation in the vigorous, competitive 
game of baseball, where the emphasis is 
primarily on winning championship games? 

Are the total experiences involved in 
practice periods and in the games conceived 
and directed toward the development of 
the child’s best self, or is he being exploited 
by adults for their amusement or for the 
promotion of their own particular vested 
interests? 

Is the quality of leadership of the calibre 
necessary for the maximum development of 
the child not only in the skills attending the 
game of baseball but also in matters of good 
health, good citizenship, and socially ap- 

roved standards of conduct? 

Whar is the effect of the program on the 
total personality of the child as a result of 
such practices as being singled out for pub- 
lic praise or censure, special attention and 
support by adults (many of whom are 
strangers), and trips away from home for 
tournament play? ? 

Is it the responsibility of the community 
to provide equal opportunites for the edu- 
cation and recreation of all citizens, includ- 
ing children, irrespective of the degree of 
competence in a particular activity, or 
should outside interests be encouraged to 
single out particular segments of the popu- 
lation for the promotion of special costly 
programs which are out of reach for most 


people in the community? 


In an attempt to provide answers to 
some of the problems implied in the 
above list, Little League Headquarters 
sponsored a study designed to discover 
the psychological and sociological effects 
of Little League baseball on the partici- 

ants and on the communities sponsoring 
leagues. Fifteen hundred and forty-seven 
questionnaires were mailed to “contact 
men” in 44 states where Little League 
operated in 1952. Data were based on 
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749 replies, which represents a 49 per 
cent return on the questionnaire. Below 
is a list of advantages, disadvantages, and 
cautions and recommendations suggested 
by the respondents. These lists are pre- 
sented to indicate not only how some of 
the people directly affected by the pro- 
gram feel about it but also to give an in- 
sight into the problems and practices in- 
volved in the grass-roots operation of the 
program. While it is recognized that gen- 
eralizations cannot safely be made upon 
the basis of such meager questionnaire 
returns, it is doubtful if more replies 
would have altered appreciably the num- 
ber or character of the statements listed 
below. 

The following advantages of Little 
League baseball, listed in rank order, 
were stated by the respondents: 


1. Contributes to improved sports- 


manship 231 
2. Worthy use of leisure time 176 
3. Beneficial socializing experience 

for boys 126 
4. Tends to be an integrative fac- 

tor in community 76 


s. Contributes to development of 
habits of promptness and obedi- 
ence 2 


6. Physical benefits 69 

7. Makes better players of boys 68 

8. An aid in eliminating barriers 
among groups 66 


9. Provides a safe, supervised set- 
ting for an otherwise haphazard 


activity 50 
10. Strives to bring family closer 
around common interest 47 


11. Helps boy to develop confidence 44 
12. Controlled competition valuable 


experience 40 
13. Points up need for community 
recreation program 19 


14. Older boys are setting good ex- 
amples for younger brothers 


who aspire to emulate them 6 


15. Can be helpful in stimulating 
boys to improve scholastic per- 
formance 3 
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16. In general, the contact with 
adult leadership is beneficial to 


the boys 2 


Respondents to the questionnaire note 
the following disadvantages of Little 
League baseball: 

1. Parents, managers, and adult 
fans frequently create disturb- 
ing situations in opposition to 
aims of programs 
Overemphasis on winning can 6 
easily develop 
3. Many boys who wish to play do E 

not get the opportunity to do so 3 
4. Makes boys develop an attitude 

of expecting too much 
5. Some leagues have inadequate 8 

leadership , 

6. Can be emotionally upsetting 

for a minority d 
7. Some boys who make teams de- 
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n 


velop attitude of superiority t07 o 
ward those less fortunate 

8. Further developed twelve-year- 
olds sometimes domineering in 
contact with younger and less 1 


able boys 
9. Keen disappointm' 
losing . 
10. Financially extravagant In terms 4 


of numbers of participants P 
11. Boys experience excessive JOY ° 3 
winning 
12. Program takes boys aw 
home too much 
13. Some tendency to interfer 
other youth programs , ed 
stionnaire list a 
d recommen 


ent is felt after 4 


ay from 1 


ewith ; 


Respondents to the que 
the following cautions an 
tions. 

1. Little League should be fu 
developed and encouragee 
Selection and supervisio or- 
leadership personnel all-imp°™ 315 
ant ne” 

3. Guard constantly against 
mercialization ved 
4. Competition should be provide j 
for the thirteen to fifteen Y 
old group i 
. Adhere rigidly to regulation” 
up in Williamsport 


rther 


v 


om7 


ssel y 


al 


a 
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6. Increase emphasis on farm team 

play 3? 
iE Program of education of adults 

to objectives of the program 


should be instituted 14 
8. Have entire community behind 

project II 
9. Set up regional, sectional, or 

state headquarters 10 


10. Every boy should receive an 
equal opportunity to try out for 


and qualify for a team 9 
11. Keep Little League free from 

political connections 8 
12, Limit size of teams 8 
13. Give boys more responsibility in 

affairs of league i 6 
14. Get as many as possible to help 

out on the program 6 
15. Establish training institutes for 

adult personnel of league 4 
16. Strive for best possible umpir- 

ing 3 
17. Enforce population limitation 

rule 3 
18. Integrate program with other 

community programs 3 
19. Sanctioning of new leagues 

should be stricter 3 
20. Be sure people who accept posi- 

sitions of responsibility are not 
n Just looking for recognition 3 


+ Keep all Little League on a vol- 
untary basis 

+ Strive for equated teams 

23. Post-season games for those not 


` making all-star teams A 
4. Father-son, as coach-player on 
same team undesirable 


25- Community should move slowly 
and understand the working of 
Little League thoroughly before 
s Starting program J 
- Limit length of season* £ 


SCIENCE DOES NOT PROVIDE 
ALL THE ANSWERS 


Fas akchiy for answers to the prob- 
Whara what is best for the child, and 
the Li re the strengths and weaknesses of 

ittle League movement, it must be 


4 “Stu ay 


liamsport, Png Little League Baseball.” Wil- 


a. (Mimeographed), 1952, pp. 15-21- 


acknowledged that science does not pro- 
vide all the answers. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to produce exact, scientifically 
proved facts in the field of human be- 
havior. Just what good citizenship is and 
what must be done with the child to 
produce it, is difficult to say. While con- 
siderable is known about the physiologi- 
cal effects of physical exercise on the 
organs and systems of the body, the 
physiologists themselves differ markedly 
on the nature and degree of injury re- 
sulting from strenuous motor activity. 
Where children are concerned the dis- 
agreement is even more acute. 

The problem of human emotions and 
how they affect behavior also defies com- 
plete understanding. Certainly research is 
disclosing the fact that the emotions play 
a much greater part in health and disease 
than formerly was known. Ways of con- 
trolling the ‘emotions under all circum- 
stances or of educating youth for a 
healthy emotional life, however, have not 
been scientifically established. 


KNOWN FACTORS PERTINENT 
TO PROBLEM 

There are some things we do know 
about human beings, however, that have 
significance for the present problem. One 
is that all children are different. They 
grow and develop at different rates. Some 
ten-year-old children are more mature 
mentally, physically, socially, and emo- 
tionally than their age mates. They may 
not only withstand the stresses of com- 
petition in properly selected and con- 
ducted sports but even profit from these 
experiences. On the other hand, many 
chronologically older children may not 
ossess the degree of maturity necessary 
to profit from an organized activity such 
as competitive baseball. For those who 
fear the evil effects of competitive sports, 
it should be pointed out that even if 
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there were no athletics for children, they 
would still be subject to the emotional 
disturbances resulting from thwarted am- 
bitions in other activities or failure to 
achieve the levels expected of them by 
their parents, teachers, and others who 
are intimately connected with them. 
Throughout their lives children compete 
for marks in school, and for recognition 
and social status. If the emotional scars 
resulting from these “normal” activities 
could be measured, they would prob- 
ably exceed the disturbances resulting 
from the comparatively healthy and in- 
nocuous game of baseball. 


ONE OF NUMEROUS 
COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


If children differ, the same thing may 
be said of youth-serving organizations 
and of the activities they promote. Little 
League baseball is only one of many or- 
ganizations claiming the time and ener- 
gies of children in the community. 
Among those operating in the field of 
athletics are the American Legion and 
the Babe Ruth Baseball Leagues for older 
boys, the Pop Warner Midget Football 
League for children, the Pee Wee Ice 
Hockey League, and the Biddy and 
Biddy, Jr., Basketball Leagues. It should 
be pointed out that baseball differs con- 
siderably from football, ice hockey, or 
basketball in such matters as strenuosity 
and bodily contact. These latter activi- 
ties also encroach upon the school time 
of children, which creates problems of a 
different nature from those imposed by 
Little League baseball. They should not, 
therefore, be permitted to ride into the 
community in the wake of Little League 
baseball. If they are to be permitted to 
operate, each program should be weighed 
separately and stand or fall on its own 


merits. 
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OTHER MEANS OF JUDGING 
YOUTH PROGRAMS 


When science cannot produce all the 
answers to all the controversial issues 
involved in Little League baseball, the 
next best source of understanding and 
guidance should be utilized. This source 
includes the considered judgments of ex- 
perts in problems of child growth and | 
development, the opinions of profes- 
sionally competent people in education 
and in recreation who have had experi- 
ence with similar problems, and contin- 
ued research by both opponents and pro- 
ponents on the effects of Little League 
baseball on the participants, other chi- jj 
dren, and the communities in which the | 
program operates. It seems quite cleat 
that in the foreseeable future Little 
League baseball will continue to thrive 
in the communities of this and other 
countries. The sponsors and all others 
connected with the program will see 
that it continues. It is not sufficient, how- 
ever, merely to continue to operate at 
present levels. If the sponsors are Saeed 
cated to serving the best interests of chi A 
dren and youth, then the program mi 
be made to operate at increasingly highe! 
levels of effectiveness. They will con 
tinue to demonstrate their willingness 
study the effects of their program 0? s 
behavior of children and the society 7 
which they live and will modify the! 
activities whenever objective evidence ! 
dicates the need for change. 

This experimental attitude on 
of everyone concerned with I 
League baseball should suffice as eee | 
that the organization is genuinely iL 
ested in the health and welfare O en y 
dren. Since this presumably is the y d 
reason why educators, recreational ye 
ers, and others oppose Little League ue 
ball, it seems logical that proponents ° 


the pat 
Little 
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Opponents should join forces and find 
Ways in which the program can make the 
maximum contribution toward enriching 
the lives of children. If this is done it is 
quite possible that Little League baseball 
may become one of the developmental 
lines of enriched teaching in the physical 
education program of the schools. If it 
a wen ee might be- 
ee ete ua i link in school programs 
te anity resource use education. 

he Little League movement, instead of 
Operating independently and more or less 
alone, might well become an integral 
om of an enriched program of commu- 
oe eee and an important member 
lonel ana cration of community educa- 

and recreational organizations. 


aoe STATEMENTS 
EARING UPON THE ISSUE 


pti sae for those who wish 
Gaba - he problem of Little League 

Pari oie to start from scratch. 

able ee e material is already avail- 
Semet a should shed light on what 
© be best for children in the realm 


of moto "EEWO 4 š 
; r activities and in physical recre- 


ation, ie a 4 
repres The generalizations listed below 
Sent the present thinking of re- 


Sponsib : d 
€ le physical educators, recreational 
aders, 


author's 
thoritatively in the matter. 


n l Committee Report of rep- 
ör Health the American Association 
reation T a Education and Rec- 
Schoo! Pri Department of Elementary 
tional Co Ncipals of the NEA, the Na- 
Elementa ms of State Consultants in 
of State pe „Education, and the Society 
R teon irectors of Health, Physical 
owing re and Recreation made the fol- 
sive ud commendations after an inten- 
elds of a) available evidence in the 

botoni physiology, psychology, safety, 
Ics, school administration, school- 


Tese 


e 


and others qualified to speak 
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community relationships, and athletics in 
education: 


Instruction in Physical Education for 
All. A broad program of instruction in 
physical education, based upon individual 
and group needs, for all boys and girls. 


Voluntary Informal Recreation and In- 
tramurals. A broad and varied program of 
voluntary informal recreation for children 
of all ages and an interesting extensive pro- 
gram of intramural activities for boys and 
girls in upper elementary grades and above. 


Playdays, Sportsdays, Informal Games. 
Emphasis upon social participation with the 
competitive aspect subordinated. 


No Interschool Competition of a Varsity 
Pattern. Interschool competition of a var- 
sity pattern and similarly organized com- 
petition under auspices of other commu- 
nity agencies are definitely disapproved for 
children below the ninth grade. Boxing (at 
all levels) and tackle football (below the 
ninth grade) are considered undesirable un- 


der any conditions. 


High Pressure Practices to Be Avoided. 
Examples: highly organized competition in 
the form of leagues or championships. Over- 
emphasis by means of newspapers, radio, 
television, or similar media. Stress on indi- 
viduals rather than teams, such as selection 
of “all-star” teams. 


Tournaments, frequent contests, long sea- 
sons, “little” bowl games or other proce- 
dures that cause pressures or that may make 
undue physical demands on young boys or 


girls. 

Games or contests played at night or at 
other times outside usual school or recrea- 
tion hours. 

Travel beyond the immediate neighborhood 
(or in the case of small rural schools, be- 
yond nearby community). 

Encouragement of partisan spectators and 
supporters . . . any pressures that come from 
social situations that place undue value on 
an informal game. 


“Grooming” of players for a high school or 
college team, proselyting or inducements of 
any kind to cause a good player to leave his 
normal group and play with another team. 
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Commercial promotions which, under vari- 
ous guises, seek to exploit youth for selfish 
purposes. 

Competitions in which a selected few play- 
ers are given a large and disproportionate 
share of facilities and of the time and at- 
tention of staff members, with the resultant 
neglect of a large number of children. 


Self-Checking for Quality Programs. 
The extent to which: the needs of all chil- 
dren are met, qualitative factors in leader- 
ship are satisfied, activities are appropriate 
to the age, maturity, skill, stage of growth, 
and physical make-up of the children. 


The health and well-being of the partici- 
pants are safeguarded. 


The publicity and promotional practices 
safeguard the welfare of children. 


The program encourages children to 
broaden rather than restrict their experi- 
ences. 


Planning and Working Together. Co- 
operative working relationships among 
school people, recreation leaders, repre- 
sentatives of child-serving agencies, service 
clubs and other groups, parents and other 
citizens are most necessary to insure de- 
sirable community-wide programs for chil- 
dren and youth. 


Research. The organizations represented 
on the Joint Committee encourage further 
research on the many problems involved 
in athletic competition for young people.® 


In 1952 a Committee on Highly Or- 
ganized Sports and Athletics for Boys 
Twelve and Under, after studying vari- 
ous aspects of the problem, formulated 
the following recommended principles: 


1. The fundamental values for which a 
community recreation program should 
strive are (a) the satisfaction of such basic 
human needs as happiness, acceptance, rec- 
ognition and adventure, and (b) develop- 
ment of the qualities of good citizens in de- 
mocracy. These values are best realized 
through participation under good leadership 
in a wide variety of activities. 

5 Adapted from Joint Committee Report, 
Desirable Athletic Competition for Children 
(Washington, D.C., AAHPER, 1952). 46 pp- 
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2. Competitive athletics should be only a 
part of a total community recreation pro- 
gram which includes such activities as out- 
door living, games, patties, music, drama, 
and arts and crafts. 

3. Competitive athletics for boys twelve 
and under should be organized in such a 
way that every child who is interested will 
have available both instruction in the skills 
of the games and the opportunity to play 
with boys of comparable age and skill in 
his neighborhood and community. 

4. The allocation of community funds 
for competitive athletics should be made 
with reference to the total recreation needs 
of the community and the needs of all age 
groups and both sexes. 

5. Acquisition, development, and con- 
struction of additional community recrea- 
tion areas and facilities should be made with 
the idea of their maximum use by all indi- 
viduals and groups within the community 4 

6. State and national tournaments ere 
be discouraged. Emphasis for this age ght 
should be placed on playing the game, is 
the sake of the game. Awards of inetrins 
value should be kept simple and reduce 
a minimum. 

7. Since highly organized comp 


etition '$ 


A relop~ 
potentially harmful to the health deve” 
r it is 17 


ment of the participant of this age, ists 
perative that when such competition ea d 
every possible precaution be taken t0, S ary 
against excessive physical fatigue ane aii 
8. All supervised community rect’ he 
activities for the child of this age shou’ ids 
conducted in an atmosphere which s 
abnormal emotional pressures and stral ich 
9. The boy is the center around “itive 
and for which, the program of compe. he 
athletics is organized. The welfare ae im- 
individual participant is of paramour 
portance. 3 
10. Community recreation | ae 
charged with the responsibility nity © 
cating the citizens of their com’. and 
sound principles of athletic co 
for conducting a program oP 
group in accordance with them. 


6 Preliminary Report, Committee or, letic® 
Organized Competitive Sports an york: a 
for Boys Twelve and Under (New 3 pe 
tional Recreation Association, 195275 


(Mimeographed) 
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In May, 1953 some 40 representatives 
of professional and lay organizations and 
agencies vitally interested in program 
planning of games and sports for ‘boys 
and girls of elementary school age met 
in Washington, D.C., to discuss various 
aspects of the problem. This conference 
was sponsored by the following organ- 
izations and agencies: the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, the Ameri- 
can Recreation Society, the Society of 
State Directors for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, and the Depart- 
oo School Principals of 
aad a umbered among the con- 
Pe pe neg of Little 

r = Pop Warner Midget 
lowing tome pas cong i ag A 
Tie E ; principles, criteria, and 
ale 2 anning programs for young 

ages six to twelve were devel- 
oped by the conference: 


ei ee of games and sports should 
children ane the developmental level of 
and aik rie tackle football, ice hockey, 
e included ody contact sports should not 
or children f any competitive program 
one vote fr of age twelve and under. (Only 
2. These om Midget Football dissenting.) 
riety oe programs should provide a va- 
Out he ctivities for all children through- 
year. 
and sompetition is inherent in the growth 
ing upon on of the child and, depend- 
ul or a d of factors, will be harm- 
Eoo cial to the individual. 
ized on a ah competitive programs organ- 
will meer A orhood and community levels 
regional ee needs of these children. State, 
charity, and national tournaments, bowl, 
ommended exhibition games are not Tec- 
5. Educ T these ARE BEOU 6 
ani ther ion and recreation authorities 
cies have bap ie es youth-serving agen- 
evelopmen = po responsibility for the 
communit t of adequate neighborhood and 
Yy programs of games and sports, 


and t E, 
n provide competent leadership for 


Leadership 


The competent, professionally prepared 
physical educators and recreation leaders 
are the persons to whom communities 
should look for basic leadership. This per- 
sonnel should provide the in-service educa- 
tion for the voluntary worker and potential 
leaders. Any program is as strong as its 
weakest leader. Professional physical educa- 
tion and recreation personnel should be ac- 
tively concerned with competitive athletics 
in their communities and should actively 
engage in giving leadership and direction to 
them. They must not abdicate their respon- 
sibilities. It should be observed that the con- 
ference was well aware of the fact that 
physical recreation and athletics is only 
one segment (and a very important one) 
of the total educational and recreational 
life of the elementary school age child. 
This conference was primarily concerned 
with this phase because of the growth and 
development of such movements as Little 
League, Midget Football, Pee Wee Ice 
Hockey, Biddy and Biddy, Jr, Basketball, 
and similar promotions in the area of 


sports.’ 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 


Pending the results of cooperative 
planning ‘by all interested parties in the 
controversy and more revealing research 
in the area of child growth and develop- 
ment, some things appear to be certain: 

1. Any community of sufficient size 
desiring a Little League baseball pro- 
gram can have it. ‘ny 

2. Any community that is dissatisfied 
with the nature and scope of Little 
League baseball is free to improve on the 
program by providing enriched recrea- 
tional experiences for all children, youth, 
and adults. 


7“National Conference on Program Plan- 
ning in Games and Sports for Boys and Girls 
of Elementary School Age.” Washington, D.C., 
May 25-26, 1953: Quoted from a mimeographed 
report of the California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento. 


3. People in the community can be 
made acquainted with and helped to un- 
derstand facts relating to the arguments 
for and against Little League baseball 
through programs of public education 
and public relations. If communities make 
unwise decisions in matters relating to 
their children, the onus must be shared 
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by professional educators, physical edu- 
cators, and recreation leaders. If the com- 
munities choose wisely the kinds of ac- 
tivities provided for their children, the 
satisfaction to be derived from the knowl- 
edge of a job well done may also be 
shared by educators and recreational 
leaders. 


That the Blind May See 


VIRGINIA M. AXLINE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


jo of the history of man’s strug- 
Agle to achieve dignity and stature 
brings into focus again and again the im- 
portance of the individual’s capacities to 
meet the demands that confront him all 
along the way. The history of education 
relates our accumulating experiences and 
evaluations of these experiences that ad- 
vance our understanding of human re- 
Sources and relationships. There has been 
and will continue to be a search for in- 
creased understanding of ourselves and 
ihe our likenesses and our dif- 
ar ne of our cooperative efforts and 
bag que individual contributions. It is 
Stie HS of democracy that we 
tions of a ance the scale with equal por- 
individual reedom and responsibility —of 
individua] rights and the pooling of those 
operative rights into constructive, CO- 
individu Eor for enhancement of the 
ciety, al and the improvement of so- 
as om important responsibilities in 
ets aa 3 the pressures, tensions, prob- 
the tl ‘threats of today’s world are 
tion of Ladin development, and utiliza- 
Rifle ave r capacities in order to achieve 
Tesper of security, stability, and 
WG and Peg for those who are like 

ose who are different from us. 


T 
RAGEDY OF WASTED ABILITY 


Mai is great need to utilize the ca- 
ities of all individuals and to explore 


ways in which we might more effectively 
help the individual realize his potential- 
ities. There is also great need to explore 
the mature of individual capacity, to in- 
crease our understanding of human be- 
havior, to learn more effective ways of 
freeing the capacity of the individual so 
that he can make his own contribution to 
the development of his total self and of 
society. The tragedy of wasted ability 
can perhaps be offset to some degree if 
we increase our efforts to understand the 
individual and the ways in which he 
learns to become an effective person. If 
we are able to become sensitive to those 
factors that either enhance or restrict in- 
dividual and group development, perhaps 
we can devise more effective ways of 
meeting the responsibilities of today. 
In recent work with young children, 
we have become increasingly aware of 
the limitations of our understanding of 
human behavior and of the inadequacies 
of the measures we use to assess ability. 
There are so many interrelated, complex 
factors involved in the development of 
the child’s personality and the functional 
use of his abilities. Perhaps this need to 
achieve a more practical understanding 
of human behavior is more apparent in 
recent work with young children who are 
blind or who differ markedly in any way 
from others. This whole problem area of 
being able to understand and accept the 
individual who is different is probably 
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very much like the uneasiness and in- 
security we feel in dealing with any 
situation that deviates from our own 
personal experiences and concepts and 
behavior. 


BLINDNESS OF PREJUDICE 
AND IGNORANCE 


During the past ten years there has 
been a marked increase in the incidence 
of blindness among premature infants. 
This increase was due in large part to a 
disease that is known as retrolental fibro- 
plasia. The degree to which this disease 
affects the vision of the child is variable, 
sometimes being very slight, sometimes 
resulting in total blindness. At present 
there is little conclusive information 
about the cause, prevention, or cure of 
this disease. However, a great amount of 
research in the areas of medicine, psy- 
chology, and education is focusing on this 

roblem, striving to achieve a more com- 

rehensive and functional understanding 
of individuals who are blind. 

Because of this sudden increase in the 
incidence of blindness in young chil- 
dren, attention was focused on a study 
of these children and their relationships 
with their parents and others. The 
strangeness of this disease, and the un- 
familiarity of many people with the psy- 
chological problems associated with 
blindness in the young set these chil- 
dren apart, since they were “different.” 
The first reports stated that these babies 
avere also “mentally defective,” because 
their responses and development were 
not like those of other children. For- 
tunately these early labels were not ac- 
cepted without question, and there de- 
veloped investigations into the behavior 
of these children that challenged the 
accuracy of the early judgments. Now 
it is widely accepted that it was not an 


over-all lack of ability in the infants, but 


the use of totally inadequate, inappro- 
riate instruments and methods to assess 
ability which brought about this inac- 
curate evaluation of these young blind 
children. And yet many a mother and 
father were given these evaluations stat- 
ing limitations of ability without any 
kind of qualifying statement. They were 
issued as facts although they had never 
been verified. The tragedies that this kind 
of irresponsible diagnosis brings to the 
parents and to the children are great. We 
need many more investigations and stud- 
ies and much more research to determine 
adequate ways of achieving an under- 
standing of these children who are differ- 
ent, so that we will not add to the burden 
of the child who cannot see, the total 
blindness of prejudice and ignorance. 
Many people—parents, teachers, phy- 
sicians, psychologists—have regarded @ 
blind child as different in a way that 
makes being different a personal tragedy: 
And the attitudes exhibited toward these 
children many times create a greater 
handicap for the child than the fact that 
he cannot see with his eyes. 
These handicapped children 
often the victims of sighted peop p 
ae 4 : Jack 
prejudice, fear, apprehension, Preys 
of confidence in them. Attitudes deter” 
mine in some degree the behavior of a 
dividuals. If a person feels a lack of co? 
fidence in the child, his behavior wi 
reflect it in both individuals. And thes? 
children have a special need for security? 
stability, self-respect. a2 
A mother of two small boys tol ee 
group of parents about an expense 
she had had which jolted her into in 
awareness of her blind child’s ae 10 
to be accepted as a person. Bobby, Hi a 
was blind, was six years old. P 
sighted brother who was seven. "Da 
the spring of the year and the mO 
looking out the kitchen window: 


are t00 
, 
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ticed a “first robin” out in a tree in the 
yard. She called the older boy by name 
to come and see the robin. He ran out 
to look. When he and his mother re- 
turned to the living room where Bobby 
had been left, they found him crying 
bitterly. She hurried over to him, asked 
him if he had hurt himself. Bobby sobbed, 
I'm crying because I want you to call 
me to see the robin, too.” 

A five-year-old blind girl described 
a Christmas tree that she had “seen.” 
She said it was “sharp and smooth and 
hot and smelly.” A sighted child scoffed 
at her description and said, “It doesn’t 
look that way at all. You can’t see!” 
The five-year-old then asked her sighted 
friend what she thought the tree looked 
like and received the reply, “Oh, its’s big 
and green and all kinds of lights and 
colors.” But the five-year-old replied with 
assurance, “My way, I see it sharp and 
Smooth and hot and smelly.” The de- 
Scriptions of the tree are different, but 
each one is significant and meaningful 
to the child who gave it. 


ORGANIC BLINDNESS 
LEAST HANDICAPPING 
Parag: and studying: the inner 
efforts S a young child utilizes in his 
Orts to overcome his problems, one 
Ens renewed respect for the capacities 

the individual and a confidence in 

Ose strengths. 
with ma a child is blind and is regarded 
Y otl oats disappointment, and rejection 
come "ie oe difficult for him to over- 
Prejudic ae handicap of other persons 
Shated ces against him. If he is not ac- 
ence a a person, if he does not experi- 
that a“ and love, if he does not feel 
conce ip regard him as worth while, the 
Sanita himself that he develops is 
impossib|, inadequate. It is difficult, if not 
e, for an individual to accept 


and respect others if he has not experi- 
enced a feeling of being accepted and 
respected. 

When we have the opportunity to 
work with these young blind children 
and observe them striving to accept their 
blindness and go beyond that to the 
development of adequate ways of meet- 
ing the problems of exploring and un- 
derstanding their world of unseen things 
and people, we have a glimpse at the 
tremendous drive and capacity that is 
within the individual—a capacity that 
can develop adequately when opportun- 
ities provide the kinds of understanding 
and communication that free it. 

But there is still so much that we 
need to learn. There are so many reasons 
why people cannot see—and organic 
blindness is probably the least handicap- 
ping of these. 

When we stop to think of the tre- 
mendous demands placed upon people 
today and realize the great pressures and 
tensions that people live with daily, we 
need to rely upon the inner resources of 
individuals. If we can direct our efforts 
to a more intensive study of the way 
in which even the very young child can 
and does overcome these obstacles, per- 
haps we will be able to develop with 
this increased understanding more effec- 
tive ways of helping all of the “blind” 


to see. 


WHO IS DIFFERENT? 


Johnny, aged eight, had been totally 
blind since birth. He could not “see” in 
the same way the other children could. 
And he had developed certain mannerisms 
to relieve his nervous tensions. In a 
strange place he was too uncertain to 
run wildly ahead, and so he did his run- 
ning in one spot, by jumping up and 
down and patting his hands together. The 
children jibed at him and called him 
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“crazy.” He ran home and asked his 
mother what “crazy” meant and why the 
children called him “crazy.” She ex- 
plained that it meant he didn’t do what 
other children did. And that if he would 
stop doing these things that made him so 
different they would not call him names. 
He was frustrated and confused. “But, 
Mommy,” he cried in his desperation, 
“What do other children do? If they 
don’t do what I do, I don’t call them 
crazy and say they are different!” 

It is a hard question to answer. The 
problem of acceptance and understand- 


ing and tolerance is perhaps one of the 
most difficult we face today. If we can 
only learn to accept and respect simi- 
larities and differences and to permit each 
individual to make his own contribution 
in his own unique way, then we shall be 
utilizing more effectively our human re- 
sources. 

And if, by our exploratory studies and 
research, we can learn to appreciate and 
utilize the value of differences as well as 
of similarities, then perhaps we can 
become more effective in all interpersonal 
and intercultural relations. 


American Education and the Immigrant 


ALAN M. THOMAS, Jr. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


On i i 

mee I thought to write a history of the 

aed in America. Then I discovered 
the immigrants were American history. 


—The Uprooted, by Oscar Handlin 


Ps a century, from 1830 to 1930, im- 
migration was a constant factor of 


pale ara in the development of 
aepanegit he influx reached its zenith 
eee in the early years of the 
lined w century, then gradually de- 
Cate restrictions grew in force and 
of hish cei The outward characteristics 
tO: those man flood were obvious enough 
and Seal apie who experienced them, 
histovions R treated in detail by most 
Sisk a (o ; the period. Yet, oddly 
migration he reverse face of the coin of 
process sma settlement, the pervading 
tion, een assimilation and accultura- 
been ne until quite recently to have 
fy Wither? sored, Perhaps it has been lost 
ever, it i den apparent, changes. How- 
Process ne he writer's belief that this very 
little ig « sean about which too 
the past sn erstood, lies at the roots of 
ment and omg of American develop- 
major = a primary source of the 
mietiog = lace of contemporary 

in @ single a belief can be summed up 
of the disc ypothesis, to which the rest 
any socis ussion will be devoted: that 
oundarie y which accepts within its 

cultures A Ae of other societies or 
ona a e which attempts to put them 
“mon basis of understanding and 
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activity, will itself change radically in the 
process. In America, with its vast 
stretches of empty, habitable territory, 
this process has had strange effects and 
has assumed characteristics peculiar to 
the entire society. 

If we grant that education in its widest 
meaning is an intimate and vital reflector 
of the values and beliefs, and of the 
changes in these, in the society in which 
it is practiced, then we would expect that 
this process not only will reveal itself 
in the development of education in Amer- 
ica but will also prove to be a basic de- 
terminant in that development. More 
particularly, we would expect to find this 
process most clearly mirrored in the 

rowth of secondary education during 

the past fifty years. For it was in this 
area that America redefined almost im- 
perceptibly its values and beliefs and 
coped, in almost elemental terms, with 
a changing society in a changing world. 
Finally, we would expect the contem- 
porary state of education, like the con- 
temporary state of society, to be a prod- 
uct of this implacable process of assimi- 
lation, the flux from which both the 
resent practices and their various in- 
tellectual idealizations have sprung—a 
process which may by now be slowly 
spinning itself out. 

It is not so much with the numbers of 
immigrants that we are concerned, apart 
from the fact that they were substantial 
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enough to have had a powerful effect 
upon the society to which they came. 
Rather, we need to understand the sig- 
nificance of the varieties, the increasing 
variation in origin that appeared over the 
bridge of the two centuries. If the United 
States had continued to draw popula- 
tion almost entirely from England, Ire- 
land, and northern Europe, as it had in 
its earlier days, it would be a very dif- 
ferent society today. Probably it would 
resemble more closely the culture of 
Canada. But following the Civil War, as 
conditions in Europe and the world 
changed, so did the complexion of the 
immigrant tide. Of the thirty-two mil- 
lion people who arrived between 1865 
and 1930 many came from southern and 
eastern Europe, as well as from more 
diverse countries and cultures. They were 
chiefly peasants, people whose culture 
had remained relatively stable for hun- 
dreds of years. Their folkways differed 
sharply from those of the north and 
west of Europe, and from those of the 
people who already inhabited North 
America. 

These people settled in the rapidly 
growing cities, the nerve centers of the 
industrial change sweeping the country 
as a whole, the foci in which the major 
aspects of the changing society developed 
and expressed themselves. Thus they 
faced not only a change froma predomi- 
nantly rural and agricultural or village 
environment to that of a vast city, but 
also the necessity for learning to live in 
the midst of groups representing many 
cultures, including those who had long 
lived in this country and who were 
themselves caught up in the change from 
agriculture to industry. It is difficult to 

ortray with sufficient force and accu- 
racy the effects upon the group or the 
individual of living under these condi- 
tions. As the varieties in nationalities in- 
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creased, so did the tensions within Amer- 
ican society. The crisis is perhaps rep- 
resented by first steps toward the exclu- 
sion of Oriental labor from the West 
Coast at the turn of the century. The 
immediately apparent physiological and 
cultural differences of the orientals were 
more than an already strained society 
could bear. This same period represents 
the beginnings of restrictive and selec- 
tive tendencies, some of which culmi- 
nated in the McCarran Act of 1952- 
The process of assimilation or accul- 
turation involves considerably more than 
learning a language. The total personality 
of any individual is either reinforced oF 
challenged by the environment in which 
he lives. This occurs to different degrees 
in different people, but as a basic factor 
of personality it cannot be ignored. Re- 
orientation to a totally new environment 
can be partially achieved by surrounding 
oneself with one’s own kind, and re-creat- 
ing as nearly as possible the former €n- 
vironment. This the later and less adapt- 
able immigrants did, but the assault © 
the new culture could not be shut ow 
entirely. The very habits, rituals, 2° 
other expressions that gave life its mean- 
ing and value, and the defined roles ° 


threatened and disrupted. As the chil 
of the immigrants matured, halfway f 


many, the assaults increased in i 
and effect. 

For the most part the immigrants had 
come for something best described 2 
economic freedom. A substantial pon 
ber came only to make their fortun? 
and return to their own countries. 
the case of these people, their prima 
loyalty remained with their native lan” 
and they adjusted to American societ) 


a 
only to the degree necessary tO make 
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living. To succeed, to make out at all, 
to climb in an industrial and business 
world increasingly in need of workers 
who could be trained to simple mechani- 
cal jobs and in a society increasingly 
Suspicious of the obvious foreigner, a 
minimum degree of Americanization was 
necessary. It consisted largely in the 
assumption of an external set of char- 
acteristics by means of which one could 
pass as native-born—dress, general ap- 
pearance, and manners—regardless of the 
intentions or motivations that lay back 
of them. For most of the older people, 
even a superficial assumption of these 
characteristics was difficult, but for the 
young it was relatively easy. It was 
achieved, however, at the price of a 
growing separation from their parents, 
their families, and their very roots. In 
short, at the price of the conscious re- 
jection of the context of their childhood, 
of the habits and practices within which 
oa ge been raised, they could reach 
denen a the success that had been 
neir parents. 
TE k oer to this success they sought 
age giem o s the crowds, and their own 
The Yi the outside environment. 
dies e were cumulative. As the 
tons ae ging to native dress and cus- 
to chan growing steadily more resistant 
parame — in influence and im- 
the Snake e young were flung out on 
and Hoe emes cut off by their own 
of ncaa iy wishes from the roots 
Their tne. or consistent development. 
ing to dane were devoted to conform- 
essary to se ways to the degree nec- 
simplest ac! nieve success measured in the 
The ae terms—money. 

this fine coy of the native-born aware of 
of crime ss and of its results in terms 
the er i corruption, delinquency, and 
in aH itation of the foreign worker, 

Cases intensified the existing 


trends. Their intentions were to ‘““Amer- 
icanize” the immigrant by separating him 
from his past as quickly and as definitely 
as possible. In 1909, in his book Chang- 
ing Conceptions of Education, Cubberley 
summed up the predominant determina- 
tion of those most directly concerned: 


Everywhere these people tend to settle 
in groups or settlements and to set up their 
own national manners, customs, and ob- 
servances. Our task is to break up their 
groups and settlements, to assimilate or 
amalgamate these people as a part of the 
American race, and to implant in their chil- 
dren, so far as can be done, the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of righteousness, law, or- 
der, and popular government, and to awaken 
in them reverence for our democratic in- 
stitutions and for those things which we as 
people hold to be of abiding worth. 


What the school had to undertake was 
the role of parent in the lives of the im- 
migrant children. The values enumerated 
by Cubberley are in fact those generally 
expected of the family’s influence on 
the child. It is precisely this belief and 
the intention it represented on the part 
of professional educators—that this was 
and must be a legitimate function of the 
schools—that has been a major factor 
in the developments in educational the- 
ory and practice in America up until the 
present. 

At the turn of the century the com- 
mon school bulked largest in the mind 
of the immigrant. It had been established 
originally in the interest of a common 
basis for American society, to provide 
for every individual the opportunity to 
Jearn the basic habits and beliefs that 
would be the necessary preface to a 
civilization. By 1911 [6:1-10], in the 
public schools of 37 of the largest Amer- 
ican cities, 57.5 per cent of the children 
were of foreign-born parentage. In only 
7 of these cities, and these the least in- 
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dustrialized, was the number of children 
of native-born parents above 6o per cent 
of the total. In the parochial schools of 
24 of the same 37 cities, the children of 
foreign-born parents totaled 63.5 per 
cent. In American colleges, however, of 
32,887 students, only 10.2 per cent were 
of foreign-born parentage, and 25.3 per 
cent were third generation immigrants. 

To the immigrant child the public ele- 
mentary school was the first step away 
from his past, a means by which he could 
learn to assume the characteristics neces- 
sary for the long climb upward. There 
he could mingle with and copy others of 
his own age and older who were engaged 
in various stages of the same process. 
Of the school itself he demanded to be 
taught to simulate these externals, and 
at first a small amount of technical or 
vocational training, sufficient to ensure 
his liberation from the occupations and 
environment of his home. In most cases 
he was encouraged by the schools to re- 
ject his background and to accept the 
pattern of living manufactured for him 
and called American. It was the necessity 
of matching these means and ends which 
began the revolution in the elementary 
school. Obviously the assault of the im- 
migrant children on American society 
and education had just begun, and it is 
this assault—and particularly its role in 
the growth and development of second- 
ary education—that we wish to follow 
through the schools. 

By 1911 there were already half as 
many children of foreign-born parents in 
the secondary schools as there were chil- 
dren of parents born in the United States. 
For a period of thirty years the popula- 
tion of the secondary schools doubled 
every decade. The increasing complexity 
of the society, the need for further tech- 
nical and industrial training, and the fact 
that the secondary school itself repre- 


sented a major step upward, a symbol of 
success for the immigrant, make it per- 
haps an arena of more violent change, and 
a more profitable area of study. 


II 

Education, in any society at any time, 
is essentially a method. Whether one 
conceives of it in terms of schools, hours, 
subject matter, curricula, or degrees, it 
remains a method by which the young in 
any society are brought to share and rep- 
resent the values and beliefs of that s0- 
ciety in their thought and action. In 
essence, therefore, it is a method of com- 
munication, in its deepest sense, whereby 
not only the symbols of right and wrong 
behavior are communicated to children, 
but also the proper motivations or rear 
sons for doing this thing or that thing, 
whether alone or in the company ° 
their group members. No matter how 
wide the range of choices which any $07 
ciety allows an adult member, there 
must be some degree of shared habit an 
belief underlying the choice, something 
which any citizen can take for grante 
about any other. The necessity for 4° 
complishing this in America in the early 
twentieth century gradually intrude 
upon the entire existing organization p 
education, turned it into chaos, sav 
forced the emergence of a revised idea 
of education, and a redefinition of th? 
values of American society and culture 

In any culture or society developis 
to a certain point, education must 
surrendered, partly at least, to a groUP 
within the society trained and employe 
expressly to impart to the young ican 
the skills and the values which the 5° 
ciety holds in common. The means A 
which this is accomplished will be Pi 
culiar to the society in question. It es 
in time develop methods and gye 
adapted to itself, which almost automat 
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cally will produce the adult individual, 
educated to live in and perform in the 
ies oat | he belongs. The fin- 
tee? ct will be distinguishable not 
roe by certain actions and attitudes 
y more easily recognizable achieve- 
ments in time and in places represented by 
rl on which experience has 
of = a are the natural accompaniments 
ie. las education. That is, the man 
lished ssesses these symbols has accom- 
E res tasks and rituals which are 
fowl ¢ a © produce a person educated 
being pr ertain end, the most general 
in bis A aaia fitness to live effectively 
curricula tie va Thus organization, 
education rc various steps of formal 
Starts to eo set age at which the child 
degen into ool, all become to a certain 
tive of the eee in themselves indica- 
gia i oa easily ascertained attitudes 
i oe ee 
Correct px to all of these is a reasonably 
that the child will regarding the things 
formal s a will learn outside of the 
church (> ype: the family, in the 
schooling. pi among his peers. Formal 
tion of ee hich is essentially an adapta- 
only via i nds and means, operates 
society, the context of the existing 
Ma ga present in America at the 
uch of f century, then, becomes clear. 
Towed in A education had been bor- 
and the Ba, and pieces from England 
all of the eel Continent, including 
Were in her ols of achievement that 
Societies of f a4 relevant only to the 
symbols wer their origin. Since these 
Nition of th — THAN GASES: also the defi- 
Society Pie good life, the goal of the 
values erara was dominated „by 
century S » by the early twentieth 
form ra, hie: in their institutionalized 
Pidly becoming irrelevant to the 


actual life of the society. The symbols 
which had in other societies implied the 
product of an effective, integrated edu- 
cational system, by this time in America 
implied no such thing. It was perhaps 
predominantly in the secondary schools, 
today so characteristically American, 
that these discrepancies first began to 
make themselves felt. For organization, 
as well as other aspects of education, 
has its implicit significance, and the place 
and function of the early public second- 
ary school implied at the outset a certain 
sort of society, even a certain sort of 
world into which it fitted. By the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century such a 
world no longer existed either in po- 
tential or in actuality. The members of 
the Committee of Ten [5], in laying a 

attern for the future development of 
secondary education, reckoned without 
awareness of the immigrants and their 
children. These children, with no easily 
ascertainable previous learning, were 
thrusting their way into the secondary 
schools, destroying the already precari- 
ous internal unity of the curriculum, 
and departing with unpredictable and 
often distressing lessons in their hearts. 
Out of touch with them when they ar- 
rived, the secondary schools had no 
means of predicting or controlling their 
accomplishments, and soon began to dis- 
cover that they were further out of 
touch with them when they left, by the 
back door as often as by the front. Thus 
these alien, rootless, and little understood 
generations were to sweep through and 
over the traditional operative concepts 
of formal education. In twenty tumul- 
tuous years they changed them radically 
and with them, all of American society. 
They were, in short, to make the schools 
their own and, in doing so, to change 
themselves. 
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III 


The twenty years to be examined are 
those lying between the National Edu- 
cation Associations monumental Com- 
mittee of Ten Report on the Secondary 
Schools of 1892-93 [5] 1 and the brief 
but sweeping Report of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1918 [11], better known as The 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education. Between these two milestones, 
numerous investigations and discussions 
indicated a general ferment in education 
as well as in society as a whole. This 
ferment found a climax in World War I, 
which brought to an end an era, a tradi- 
tion, and a philosophy admirably re- 
flected in the developments under discus- 
sion. We do not assume a universal ac- 
ceptance of either of these reports, or 
of those in the years in between. The 
extent of acceptance, of application, and 
of experimentation is perhaps measured 
by the fact that under different condi- 
tions and guises the battle still rages and 
the various positions are still being main- 
tained. Nevertheless, these reports were 
formulated and defended by men in posi- 
tions of authority and respect. Though 
they may have misunderstood its signifi- 
cance and ultimate meaning, these men 
were working on the basis of their own 
experience in the schools, where the 
basic process took place, and stating their 
belief in what must be done in this light, 
rather than expressing an intellectual cult 


1The Committee of Ten was appointed by 
the National Educational Association in 1892 
to study problems of uniformity in the curricula 
of secondary schools in the United States. Its re- 
port was made in 1893. 

2 An outgrowth of a Committee on the Ar- 
ticulation of High School and College of the 
National Education Association, which sub- 
mitted a report in 1911. The Commission re- 
port was made in 1918, 


or defending the orthodoxy of what is 
now known generally as Progressive 
Education. 

In examining in some detail the events 
of these twenty years, this discussion will 
pay particular attention to the field of 
the Social Sciences, especially to His- 
tory and Civics. The lack of effective 
adaptation of means to ends made 1t- 
self felt in the sphere of citizenship more 
quickly and directly than in any other. 
The many people who were intelligently 
concerned with the growth in crimes 
corruption, delinquency, and internal ten- 
sions realized that the schools were not 
doing the job of training desirable ot 
zens. Also, they came to see that for 
America the achievement of a ae 
degree of secondary education as a e 
of a certain length of time spent 10 2 
secondary school did not mean the sam 
thing as it did in the societies to WHC 
America looked for its beginnings, ae 
from which it had borrowed sO of 
grantly. Furthermore, if the schools W® 
wrong in predicting the results, in adap 
ing means to ends, it was perhaps a E 
true that the ends themselves were qai 
tionable and ought to be subjected tO ‘Ae 
consideration. The attack made upon 
teaching of effective citizenship 5; g 
spread to other aspects of te en 
curriculum, and finally to the entire ! ter 
tion of secondary education. It is 1 
esting to follow the transfer of term? ct 
attack or of vindication from one SUP)" 
to another, from one area of the curte e 
lum to another, throughout the oie 
secondary level until they include 
entire concept of liberal education: ed 8 

What the children actually leat?" spe 
difficult to say, but whatever it W3® o0” 
schools and the entire society sup? 
learned that it was not what they i ol5 
posed or had expected. For the lice 
in particular there were two poss! ? 


ss 
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They could (as almost all did) insist 
upon rearranging the already existing 
Categories of formal education: lengthen 
time allotments, increase discipline, 
shorten a course, change a requirement, 
or fail a student; or they could re-ex- 
amine the premises on which the existing 
education and its categories were based, 
and adapt them more successfully to meet 
the needs of the society. Actually the two 
choices seem to be on a continuum, so 
that while most of the efforts were ex- 
pended on the former, the continual 
Manipulation gradually approached and 
laid the foundations for the latter. This 
lee be the significance of the two 
ae es and of the period lying be- 
een, which we are to consider. 
mou eemmemiadae of the Commit- 
et 2 in 1893 summed up a world 
ial y bringing it to its logical con- 
= sion, unknowingly ushered in another. 
has Sement introducing its undertak- 
acl Icates the educational concepts 
ay at its roots: 


co fens ane = a conference of school and 
which ten ers of each principal subject 
ondary sc} rs into the programmes of sec- 
into the p hools in the United States, and 
lege. , equirements for admission to col- 
the prope, Each conference is to consider 
strate ate of the subject, the most 

her ia priere of time for the subject, 
methods ee of instruction, and the best 
therein, a a testing pupils attainments 
fairly th, a a conference is to represent 
[5:3] e different parts of the country. 


wea bile went confidently to 
extent k n producing results with an 
central ¢ agreement that astonished the 
two i ta a and each, with one or 
within a iv idual exceptions, remaining 
heal e age established by the gen- 
cation « Mons; For the most part, edu- 

as conceived largely in terms 


of the mastery of certain blocks of sub- 
ject matter over a specific period of time, 
to be measured by the results of appro- 
priate examinations. The comparative 
newcomers to the secondary curriculum 
—History, Civil Government (Citizen- 
ship), and Political Economy—were for- 
mulated in orthodox courses of sections, 
recitations, and accompanying textbooks, 
while their inclusion in the curriculum 
at all was justified in recognizable terms: 


To sum up, one object of historical study 
is the acquirement of useful facts, but the 
chief object is the training of judgment 
in selecting the grounds of an opinion, in 
accumulating materials, in pulling things to- 
gether, in generalizing on facts, in estimat- 
ing character, in applying lessons of his- 
tory to current events, and in encouraging 
children to state their conclusions in their 


own words. [5:170] 


With this sort of rationale to hand, there 
was very little in the training of mind, 
emotions, and even body that one’s own 
subject could not do. 

For the secondary school as a whole 
the committee members believed that, 


.. . their main function is to prepare for 
the duties of life that small proportion of 
children in the country—a proportion small 
in number but very important to the wel- 
fare of the nation—who show themselves 


able to profit by an education prolonged 
to the eighteenth year, and whose parents 
are able to support them while they re- 


main at school. [5:51] 


Obviously, secondary education was to 
be a rank of its own, providing a uni- 
form education for all those who could 
participate. On the matter of uniformity 
they were quite firm, recommending 


that, 


The suggestions of the Conference presup- 
pose that all pupils of like intelligence and 
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maturity in any subject, study it in the same 
way and to the same extent so long as they 
study it at all... and such provisions (for 
differential teaching of subjects) are very 
common in American schools, but the rec- 
ommendations of the Conference, if put into 
effect, would do away with all expenditure 
of this sort. [5:38] 


Though the committee members were 
aware that many children were unable 
to complete the full course of secondary 
education, it is quite apparent that they 
were not anticipating the mass secondary 
school shortly to appear, or the new 
function it was to acquire. In suggesting 
that colleges could now relinquish their 
entrance examinations, depending upon 
the standard secondary curriculum, what 
they had in mind was a structurally au- 
tonomous secondary school within the 
existing system. But it was a system de- 
signed to fit a world already disappear- 
ing. The persistent appearance of “such 
provisions,” instead of being a temporary 
delinquency, was the harbinger of what 
was to come—a demand for functional 
autonomy that was to come from below 
in an effort to meet the needs of children 
already flooding the schools, and about 
whom few expectations of like intelli- 
gence and maturity could be held with 
any assurance whatsoever. 

Finally, the Committee concluded a 
world that believed in a policy of laissez 
faire in matters of intellect and education. 
Despite the continuous and growing con- 
cern for the need of an educated citi- 
zenry, the background of the Commit- 
tee’s position included the belief that 
secondary education was for those who 
could afford it, and that any intelligent 
person would gain the proper results 
from the education offered him. Thus 
they set the stage for the manipulation 
of such variables as time, courses, blocks 
of subject matter, and tests of achieve- 


ment, within an accepted framework of 
secondary education, which continued 
until the framework of education and 
the role of the secondary school itself 
underwent a major change. The multi- 
tude of committees organized under the 
aegis of various associations in the fol- 
lowing twenty years illustrated this pro- 
found development. 

Here it is necessary to turn our at- 
tention more directly to the social 
sciences. The Committee of Seven [1], 
and Five [2] of the American Historical 
Association and the Committees of Eight 
and Seven [4] of the American Political 
Science Association, leading to the Bulle- 
tins of the U.S. Office of Education, 1915; 
on Civic Education in the Elementary 
Schools [8] and The Teaching of Civics 
in the Secondary Schools [7], demon- 
Strate attempts to deal with the changes 
already in process. Those of the two 
professional organizations dealt specifi- 
cally with rearrangements of their vari- 
ous subject matter, and were frequently 
in dispute over the time devoted to each 
one. More orthodox in their approach, 
they were increasingly concerned with 
the violations of the recommended orde" 
and content of courses, the rapid appen 
ance of short courses, and the gradua 
disappearance of unity of subject matte" 
All of these aberrations of the pattern 
laid down by the generally accepte 
Committee of Ten were products of the 
unanimously disapproved differentia 
teaching, itself necessitated by the a 
creasing number of students with het- 
erogeneous backgrounds and various 1% 
tentions flooding into the schools. These 
latter conditions alone played havoc wit 
the existing offerings, making them inc 
dental to the specific intentions of " 
majority of students. 

Though the two committees of th? 
American Historical Association C°% 


Jie 
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cerned with the secondary schools dis- 
play ed considerable anxiety over the vari- 
ations Jn treatment, they were, at the 
same time, full of recommendations for 
the improvement of history teaching, 
and for the increase in attractiveness of 
the various courses. Though it was not 
until the Joint Committee of the Na- 
oe Education Association and the 
tiie ante Historical Association on His- 
: e T Education for Citizenship ( 1919- 
Py at a new type of instruction, a 
in Problems of American De- 
baie: was offered, during these years 
oe io were more than willing 
ted uce field work, projects, and 
Welt ie supplementary to ordinary text- 
ae struction. Thus were laid suf- 
ae | tae for adjusting fhe pro- 
aut T ne needs of the students, even 
an : © general categories of subject 
saie ci vere maintained. However, at the 
teachin me the justifications of history 
§ Were undergoing a metamor- 


Phosis, the C ; j 
I 0 eport 
Stated. mmittee of Five Rep 


"+. and yet histor ‘4 tares 
va A y an overnment art 
ees their effects, Ad properly taught, 
ing pu E so distinctly and directly in giv- 
and a PHS an appreciation of the present, 
sibility tka of social life and social respon- 
at we cannot believe that they 


shou): 

Ould be Sacrificed to other subjects. [2:65] 
Thus the e 
Were in th 
ie en mor 
tion of 
complish 
Sern ove 
cial ang 


NY With 
ory; 


nds of education for America 
e process of redefinition, while 
e gradually the proper adapta- 
means to ends was being ac- 
ed. There was increasing con- 
r the fact that students in spe- 
technical schools were graduat- 
little or no instruction in His- 
escaping ras in their own interest, 
With this it when they could. It was 
excess spe problem that the alarm over 
at this Pecialization grew, and probably 

Point that the many evils in the 


society and the failures in education be- 
gan to be formulated in these terms. 
For the group of men concerned with 
Civics, the problems were perhaps even 
more serious. The widespread concern 
throughout the educated and wealthy 
spheres of society for the immediacies of 
good citizenship increased the necessity 
of their obtaining faster and more reliable 
results. In turn, this encouraged more 
radical experimentation and conceptual 
change. In brief, it was an urgent matter 
of finding the surest possible way of 
communicating to any child in the sim- 
plest, most direct terms a basic sense of 
unity and_ self-interest in the support 
and maintenance of public institutions. 
It was the Civics teachers who first be- 
gan to notice and criticize the fallacy 
apparent in expecting the student to 
infer from general principles rules for 
his own proper conduct. It was these 
same teachers who were first to experi- 
ment with and insist on the need for 
direct experience with the society. 
Previously, Civics had been in the 
hands of the historians and political scien- 
tists. During this time it had consisted 
of a standard course on the Constitution 
and the Federal Government. Later, it 
changed to include a new emphasis on 
the functions of government, both fed- 
eral and local, with a focus on the agen- 
cies closest to the child’s own experience. 
From a consideration of governmental 
function it was not a great jump to a 
recognition of the importance of the 
functions of the individual with refer- 
ence to his own immediate community, 
and thence to a type of field or project 
method of teaching and learning which 
contained within it the unstated concept 
of learning by doing. The Committee 
of Seven of the American Political 
Science Association stated in its conclu- 


sions in 1916: 
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. -. while the Botanist, Geologist, Biologist, 
and Chemist have begun to make use of the 
marvellous environment with which each 
community is endowed, the teachers of 
government have been slow to appreciate 
the priceless heritage of social and political 
institutions surrounding each individual. 
[4:213] 


Truly a magnificent statement, for 
though it probably did not imply a total 
recognition of the variety of this heritage 
in different children, it did pave the way 
for the reformation of means. It is espe- 
cially interesting to notice how these 
terms originating with the teaching of 
science, such as field trips, laboratories, 
exhibits, and experiments, began to be 
used with reference to all the subjects of 
the existing curriculum, indicating that 
all the traditional ones were faced with a 
stiff battle to maintain themselves against 
the determined, self-interested onslaughts 
of the students. 

If the American Political Science As- 
sociation had been somewhat restricted 
by its academic inclinations and some- 
what conservative in its recommenda- 
tions, the civics group, represented in 
the United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1915, No. 23, had little of the 
same caution. The Bulletin began with 
an announcement of a trend already 
sweeping the curriculum: 


... it should be still further recognized that 
the work of the public school in training 
for citizenship is not limited even to the 
social studies, but involves a socialized point 
of view for all instruction, and for all school 
management and discipline. [7:4] 


The Report went on to point out that it 
was “. . . the task of the teacher not to 
create an interest for future use but to 
demonstrate existing interests and pres- 
ent citizenship.” [7:13] Thus it was no 
longer a matter of merely making the 


present courses in citizenship as pleasant 
as possible, but one of leading on the 
student from his existing interests to 
wider ones that came under the category 
of citizenship. Another aspect of the 
changing conceptions was exhibited in 
the following: 


... it is not always easy for the pupil to see 
the value of the education that the school 
is giving him. This may be due in part to 
his own lack of understanding and foresight, 
and in part to the very real failure of the 
school to meet the needs of the pupil. [7:28] 


If we contrast this with the laissez-faire 
attitude of the Committee of Ten, there 
can be found no clearer statement of the 
growing suspicion of the inadequacies of 
secondary education, and of the change 
in conception of the role of education 
as a whole. : : 
The socializing of secondary education 
was at least officially in full swing. Be- 
fore proceeding to the report on soc! 
studies of 1916, it is interesting to €% 
amine the report of the Committee on 
English at the same period. The report 
States that, “English must be regarded s 
social in content and social in method © 
acquirement,” and must be taught in su j 
a way as “to appeal to the developi®§ 
sensibilities of the early adolescent 5° 
as to lead to eager and appreciative rea ‘ 
ing of books of as high an order 35 ' 
possible for the given individual, to th® 
end of both a present and a future de- 
velopment of his character and the mA 
mation of the habit of turning to g0° 
books in hours of leisure.” [10:27] bee 
Most interesting aspect of this stateme” 
is the use of terms that were commo” 
among all the subjects of the existing 
curriculum. The new methods of pan 
cation were subscribed to, while the t! 5 
ditional ends were maintained—“the 
reading of books of as high an order * 


f 


hra 


} 


? 
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a” These, no doubt, were specific 
ooks, books which had been the mark 
of an educated man and, in the eyes of 
the exponents of “Great Books,” remain 
i pet as from the conditions under 
a y are read. This was solidly 
atadan in a society in which movie 
and a was already in the millions, 
dindaa amusements were available in 
maa n to fill leisure hours. It re- 
still « © ask if such traditional habits 
. ‘presented the educated and effec- 
tive person. 
niece States Office of Education, 
cial Suda ge 1916, entitled The So- 
Was in man im Secondary Education [9], 
than the Re respects more revolutionary 
see Conte of the Committee of The 
certainly i Principles [11], and was 
ie ae. ea specific. Doubtless the 
involved ii great many of the people 
ivics ae preparing the Bulletin on 
Something p a y involved in this one had 
attitudes Ba a © with its character. The 
already Pe polere that had grown up 
turned upon e teaching of Civics, were 
"eulum. The B entire Social Studies cur- 
i eport began with this in- 


r 
fect f If, attempts to secure a more per- 
ia ys of this purpose (effective 
a offere a iip) by increasing the 
uired instead ee making the subject re- 
sem the es elected, by transferring 
B Ool to the fi t year of the elementary 
el Vice versa, Te Year of the high school, 
en ary e » by Introducing it into the 
ty Phasis Bea so of study, by shifting the 
nel i Unicipal the national government to 
perg PCen mor Sovernment—such attempts 
macia], Unlee, ot less mechanical and su- 
Stho, re the subject matter and the 
immedi ction are adapted to the 
civj, tempts ay sae of social growth, 
such also true o little. What is true of 
aS histo of the other social studies, 
Ty and economics. [9:10] 


The remainder of the Report is taken 
up with comments and recommendations 
in concert with the initial statement—the 
emphasis on the needs of the students, on 
the necessity of relating the material to 
their present interests, and on seeking 
eventually to familiarize them with their 
own immediate environment. It closes 
with a recommendation which has been 
in dispute almost without cessation ever 
since: 


... the only feasible way that the Committee 
can see by which to satisfy in reasonable 
measure the demands in the several social 
sciences, while maintaining due regard for 
the requirements of secondary educa- 
tion is to organize instruction not on the 
basis of the formal social sciences, but on the 
basis of concrete problems of vital impor- 
tance to society, and of immediate interest 


to the pupil. [9:53] 


From here, it was a short step to formula- 
tion of the Seven Cardinal Principles. 


IV 


That such a change as that represented 
by a comparison of the Report of the 
Committee of Ten and the Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education should have taken 

lace within twenty years is little short 
of staggering. The former, in its way, had 
concluded a world and a conception of 
both education and America; the latter 
formulated another, articulating the sig- 
nificance of the twenty years in between 
and laying the foundations for an intelli- 
gent course of action in the future. In 
short, one might say that with the ap- 
pearance of the latter report, education 
was well on the way to becoming prop- 
erly Americanized. 

The Committee on the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples covered both implicitly and ex- 
plicitly all aspects of the changes in edu- 
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cation of the preceding twenty years. 
Though its statements were of necessity 
general, it drew in particular most of 
the possible conclusions from the flux 
of courses, subject-matter requirements, 
time, and students, and recommended a 
change in the position and function of 
the secondary school itself. Its opening 
statement, though it may seem to us al- 
most self-evident, was a significant dis- 
covery. 


Secondary education should be determined 
by the needs of the society to be served, the 
character of the individual to be educated, 
and the knowledge of educational theory 
and practice available. These factors are by 
no means stable. [11:8] 


After a century or more of borrowing 
and patching they saw that America was 
finally to make an education of its own, 
with its pivot the free public secondary 
school properly adapted to the needs of 
the society. 

Having been, until this point, organ- 
ized from the top down, the seconda 
school, and eventually all of American 
education, was becoming sensitive to 
what sort of person began at the bottom 
and what could be expected of him. No 
longer was it to presuppose individuals 
of equal maturity and intelligence, with 
a sound family background that would 
guarantee the proper virtues and motives 
for effective living. The insatiable de- 
mands of the children of the immigrants, 
inadequately trained in the very aspects 
which had originally provided the warp 
and weft of American society, were at 
last to be recognized and expressed in 
the work of this Committee. Here we 
find comprehension by the educators 
of not only what the schools had to 
assume, but what such an assumption 
meant, since there was no other institu- 
tion in the society which could be trusted 


to supply the training necessary to 4 
stable, unified society. 


In America racial stocks are widely diversi- 
fied, various forms of social heredity come 
into conflict, differing religious beliefs do 
not always make for unification, and a 
members of different vocations often fail 
to recognize the interests they have in com- 
mon with the others. The school is, the one 
agency that may be controlled definitely an 

consciously by our democracy for the pur: 
pose of unifying its people. . . . Children 0" 
immigrant parents attend the schools in A 
creasing numbers, secondary educati : 
comes at a stage in the development of boy 
and girls when social interests deve R 
rapidly; and from the secondary schools t 5 
majority of people pass directly into pe ‘ 
ticipation in the activities of our society’ 
[11:22] 


The recommendations for the compri 
hensive high school, and for a a 
lum unified not by the artificial manip 2 
lation of subject matter but by the S 
perience of the growing pupil, in ne A 
the experience of the society, aided y 4, 
well-trained sympathetic teacher, wou 
in the minds of this Committee cont! i 
to this necessary function of the ae 
ary school. At the same time, the "| 
mittee reiterated its belief that the i 
could not be done in the elemen" 
school, which had passed through m 
of these reforms already. :tself 
The list of Cardinal Principles * ne 
testifies to the renewed awareness ° fot 
exigencies of the society, the ne ends: 


the re-adaptation of means an ber?! 
and even to the redefinition of per 
Education. The curriculum was t° ~om 


examined, and according to the 
mittee: 

js 

; hoo, 

Each subject now taught in high Son us 

is in need of extensive reorganiza" gee” 

order that it may contribute more exci 

tively to the objectives outline’ 

and the place of that subject 19 see 


nda! $ 
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oe should depend upon the value of 

ah . - - In each report the 

oF the ee attempts to analyze in terms 

of mepo enys to indicate the adaptations 

cepted; i of presentation to the aims ac- 

on the basi to suggest a selection of content 
e basis of aims and methods. [11:16] 


a ey of the variables is clear 
face ae > the Committee had taken at 
usiois ot one in rectifying the con- 
dominated ii TE means that had pre- 
emergene - This was not a matter of 
reseapsine or stop-gap education, but a 
eves nt of the values and beliefs of 
of e re indirectly of the meaning 
minds z ee itself was in their 
and these hatter of a liberal education, 
a dinto oe ee were in themselves 
other eas of the good life. It was an- 
life-g i. step from here to the later 

i a) tment program. 
aea anme this Committee con- 
Telationshi ka had the others, with the 
the colle a the secondary schools and 
tionship = n a way, the earlier rela- 
System was to be reversed. The entire 
tive to den Seen to be of necessity sensi- 
Subject to saie from below rather than 
above, The tandards set absolutely from 
th functi secondary school was to be 
Pendent of onally and structurally inde- 
Ë toe the colleges. At the same time, 
Schools  88°sted that the secondary 
Ought to receive students too old 

ature f 

thoug i or elementary school, even 
Wirements. had not met academic re- 
Colleges ho and it was suggested that the 
a Secondar a do the same with respect 
re rani, schools. The members of 
ba identify a were perhaps too ready 
1p SCific insti Ucation with presence in a 
lief at itution, while affirming their 
Poseq o r aldien should be at least ex- 
time, chool for a certain length of 


0 5 thei e 
f existing a r skepticism of the value 
Cademic standards. 


cer 


With this, we come to a more pro- 
found change in concept. In dealing with 
those substantial numbers of children who 
dropped out of school before they were 
through, the Committee expressed the 
belief that the dropouts were more the 
result of the inadequacy of the school 
and curriculum, than of economic con- 
ditions. Echoing the statement: of the 
earlier Bulletin on Civics, the Committee 
expressed the belief that the student took 
what was of most immediate interest to 
him and left the school, finding little 
value in the majority of offerings. Im- 

licit in this statement is the belief that 
what the student took was not sufficient, 
and that, contrary to the premise of the 
Committee of Ten, not everyone who 
was able took the most advantage of 
whatever education was available. This 
in itself was a reversal of the nineteenth 
century Iaissez-faire attitude toward edu- 
cation. Not only had education to bend 
to the needs of the society, but the Com- 


mittee had also realized that to teach 
that is to contro] the 


anyone anything c 
begin where he is and 


result, you must 
proceed from there. i 
America was slowly learning the les- 
sons of all societies. The effects of the 
war, the sudden departure of hundreds 
of thousands of new Americans to 
fight for their native lands, often on 
op osite sides, the upheaval precipitated 
y-adjusted loyalties within 


by the badl j 
the society, and the more immediate ex- 
perience of some of the educators in the 


armed forces had demonstrated the fal- 


Jacies of imposing external standards or 


criteria on the society. During these same 
years the concepts of the melting pot 
and of the processes of assimilation and 
on were also changing, for the 
d with the very real 
d by the teachers in 


acculturati 
most part in accor 
lessons being learne 
the schools. 
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V 


Much remains to be done. There can 
be little doubt that these events are still 
dętermining factors in contemporary 
education in America. It has been much 
less the work of the disputed intellec- 
tuals, the exponents of child-centered or 
community-centered education, that lies 
at the roots of the still existing problems 
in secondary education, than the fact that 
both are products of the same process. 
The articulation of the Seven Cardinal 
Principles was general at best, but so 
impressive and profound a change in 
conception could only be stated in gen- 
eral terms. They remain to be worked 
out. At the very least, the Committee 
stated the aspects that are true of an 
properly adjusted system of education, 
and provided a methodical, realistic basis 
upon which to proceed. Only when an 
education irrelevant to a group or a 
society is imposed from the outside is it 
necessary to reformulate and restate such 
propositions. Thus the same society 
which gave rise to Dewey, Sumner, Mead, 
Hall, and other social scientists, and the 
peculiarly comparative and statistical 
character of contemporary social science 
in America, also gave rise to the condi- 
tions in the schools. At the very least, 
we can start from there, whatever our 
ends. 

This process has revealed itself on all 
levels of education. As late as 1953, 


Conant stated in Education and Liberty 
that: 


+; + by experimenting with various types 
of colleges courses, we in the United States 
are attempting to find the modern equiva- 
lent of the kind of liberal education that was 
once the product of the collegiate way of 
life—the ideal of the founders of the first 
colleges in colonial days. When literacy 
could be defined only in terms of languages, 
literature, and history, the task of the col- 


leges was relatively easy... . Furthermore, 


those who came to the universities were al- 
ready for the most part from highly literate 
families. In England, even a generation ago, 
the well-endowed residential colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge could enroll a ma- 
jority of students from homes well-stocked 
with books. Today, however, I doubt 
whether anywhere in the world the mere 
device of collegiate living (excellent though 
such a way of life may be for young men 
with intellectual ambitions) suffices to pro- 
vide for the beginnings of a general edu- 
cation. The cultural backgrounds of the 
students are too diverse, the impact of mod- 
ern science and scholarship has been far tou 
great. These two factors have made neces 
sary a re-examination of the older idea ° 
a liberal education. [15:52] 


It may be that the higher levels of edu- 
cation in America have only recently 
made the same discoveries as those rep“ 
resented in the Seven Cardinal Principles 
though earlier experiments such as et 
carried on at the University of Wisco is 
in the early thirties suggest that this s 
rather a summation of trends long : 
operation that were decidedly more like y 
to make themselves felt first in the g*°* 
state universities. soning 
Finally, it is worth while mention i 
some of the many other changes ai 
have been taking place in America- a 
mon experiences have engulfed the €” 
nation—the three wars, the great dep" o 
sion of the thirties, the lessening of i 
bility, and the growth of the vast or$# nd 
zations such as the Trade Unions z 
giant corporations. All have contin os 
to a growing sense of unity, with pe” o 
mixed results. There have been, an n 
main, many vital educative agencies any 
influences outside of the schools. a 
have been interested in only a mi at 
degree of community. It may be the 
the growing uniformity is less due t° 
conscious efforts of the schools tha? a 
influences that are more interested 1 *. 
external appearance of similarity th? 


es> 


ni” 
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ts ahievementof the asc unity within 
thee pe 
mentioned pi Ea PNE have already 
in tlie pie bo has been radical change 
ioir n Ta the agencies engaged 
ont ai ie n irectly in the Americani- 
groups rae pte immigrant. These 
Phe lie g discarded the concept of 
st cicgas £ pat, have added their own 
tion itself pe of the schools. In educa- 
dacen, here have been many other 
this Kalbe have gone unmentioned in 
the ON The influx of women into 
and fete os changing occupational 
and the . oe structure of the society, 
assimilatien a of the education and 
have brou Re the Negro—all of these 
their ow ght their own exigencies and 
ing n effects to a system of embrac- 
S publie edtication. 
ea to the specific thesis, it re- 
these Sea what has been the result 
le society pe in the schools and in 
to judge bu erhaps it is still too early 
elieve thae = the writer is inclined to 
Stead o bei the average American, in- 
Advertisers ng the image fashioned by the 
Seminated Sg manufacturers, and dis- 
ity the h Bi mass media, is in actual- 
dim t aE enated American with a 
cord e real extra-cultural 
a: richer , at America would be infi- 
ral memori vere these racial and cul- 
and more E allowed to be more freely 
Can be aon a expressed. This alone 
the se oa Shed by education, and 
Must look bos k It is to them that we 
mi we va for the information as to 
Cans to is to begin with, and for the 
leve something with it. 


Mair 
of 
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Henry Johnson, 1867-1953 


ENRY JouNson, foremost leader in 
He development of the teaching of 
history and social studies as a field of 
specialization, was professor of history 
at Teachers College from 1906 until his 
retirement, with the rank of professor 
emeritus, in 1934. He was a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota. Before 
coming to Teachers College he had been 
a graduate student at Harvard, Columbia, 
the University of Paris, and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. He had studied and ob- 
served European schools. He had taught 
in Minnesota secondary schools, served 
as a school superintendent in that state, 
and headed history departments in the 
normal schools at Moorhead, Minnesota, 
and Charleston, Illinois. 

At Teachers College, Professor John- 
son developed courses in the teaching 
of history in elementary and in secondary 
schools; occasionally he offered a course 
in the teaching of current events. In 1915 
he published his Teaching of History in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. It was 
by no means the first book on its sub- 
ject, but it was the first that presented 
the thinking of a scholar highly trained 
in history who was also a deep and 
thoughtful student of education. Revised 
in 1940, it is still the outstanding analy- 
sis of problems, values, and procedures in 
history instruction. In this volume, as in 
earlier articles, Johnson made clear the 
fundamental distinctions between elemen- 
tary and advanced history, and directed 
attention to basic values in the use of 
visual resources, including models and 
pictures, maps, and time lines. 
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Professor Johnson was an authority on 
the history of history teaching in Europe 
and the United States. His attention to 
backgrounds and earlier developments, 
both in his book and in his courses on the 
teaching of history, gave perspective tO 
his treatment of recent programs and pro- 
posals. Sharply critical of formalized text- 
book teaching and other formal proce- 
dures, and caustic concerning pedagogi- 
cal panaceas, Johnson stressed the need 
for interpretive history, organized en 
studied to develop an understanding © 
the world in which the learners live, aP! 
for procedures and materials that make 
the past real—that constantly maintain 
contact between the previous experience 
of learners and their new learning. He 
advocated the use of the textbook aS # 
tool or resource; the study of the com 
munity, or immediate environment, a^ 
the use of much narrative and descrip- 
tive reading concerned with people an 
their activities to intensify interest an 
understanding; and evaluation procedur 
concerned with ability to apply know 
edge and skills rather than with mere 
command of information. 

In his recommendations for the €!€- 
mentary and secondary curriculum an 
in his program of teacher education Pro- 
fessor Johnson emphasized historica 
method and critical thinking. The cp 
ter on “What History Is” in the Tea? 
ing of History makes clear that history 
is a way of looking for, evaluating, ee 
drawing conclusions from informatio 
as well as a body of knowledge a” 
conclusions. His courses in historica 
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: and historiography, one an Intro- 
a . t the Study of History, the 
ie Lie two-semester consideration of 
fered $ dos of American History of- 
ee of By he Graduate History Depart- 
ae Colmi as well as for Teach- 
Pei left a lasting impression on 
develo ay of Columbia students. Some 
karch GIL a continuing interest in re- 
i to gained at least an introduction 
fessional ratare of their field and a pro- 
plote p ee understanding of the 
is nie which historical knowledge 
Pea refined, and put to use. 

rote şi Johnson was long active in 
which St organizations and journals 
of lle e advanced the competence 
uring md ion „social studies teachers. 
ege he wa rst six years at Teachers Col- 
of Histo Dn of the Association 
Sed Mei eachers of the Middle States 
aryland, of which he later was 


Preside: " 
editor oe, He became a corresponding 
in the the History Teacher's Magazine 


Chalina of its founding, 1909, and was 
can Elsore zeverl year of the Ameri- 
Supervise Te Association’s committee to 
© was on e editing of that publication. 
the New thee the founders in 1909 of 
Tistory T, ork (City) Conference of 
tional A aa and in 1921 of the Na- 
Which he neil for the Social Studies, of 
Ta “$e vice-president in 1922-23- 
Teer Prof. shes his Teachers College ca- 
cen sch ee Johnson was a bridge be- 
“ducation =a in history and scholars in 
m 1916 hi or several years, beginning 
Can aie chairman of the Ameri- 
isto ical Association’s Committee 

Was also z arg High Schools. In 1916 he 
Regenty Ppointed both to the New York 
Chools Camis on History in High 
„oard for Hi to the wartime National 
mfluentia] istorical Service. He was an 
On the Tny member of the Commission 
€stigation of the Social Studies 


in the Schools, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and financed 
by the Carnegie Foundation. The few 
pages in its seventeen-volume report that 
are concerned with the teaching-learning 
process and with curriculum organiza- 
tion reflect his thinking. One of the 
seventeen volumes is his brief but read- 
able Introduction to the History of Social 
Sciences in the Schools, published in 1932. 
Whatever Professor Johnson had to 
say, in his lectures and in his few addresses 
to educational gatherings, in his books 
and modest number of articles and re- 
views, met his high standards for sub- 
stance and polished composition. He 
worked, with interruptions for other 
writing, for fifty years on an American 
history, based on primary sources, for 
the upper grades; he brought his account 
to about 1830. He had a phenomenal 
memory, perhaps evidenced most strik- ` 
ingly in a reconstruction of the W ebster- 
Hayne debate. The version which he 
recited most often required two hours, 
but the full presentation was given at 
least once in three installments which oc- 
cupied a total of seven hours. — 
Professor Johnson’s active teaching did 
not end with his official retirement. He 
continued on a part-time basis at Teach- 
ers College until 1937, and for an addi- 
tional year in the Graduate History De- 
artment of Columbia. He gave courses 
at Hunter College during 1938-39, in the 
summer sessions of the University of 
Minnesota in 1938 and 1939, of the Mont- 
clair State Teachers College in 1940, and 
of the University of Missouri in 1941. 
He continued his study and writing until 
his death in New Rochelle on October 
3s 1953- , 
The University of Minnesota, which 
rarely awards honorary degrees, con- 
ferred upon Professor Johnson the doc- 
torate of laws in 1937- An oil portrait of 
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him, given by his former students and 
other friends, hangs in the seminar room 
of the department which he distinguished. 
His influence continues in part through 
his writing but even more through the 
teaching of his students and those whom 
his students have taught. Some clues 
to the impact of his personality and 
teaching, and to the devotion of gen- 
erations of his students, can be found in 


his autobiography, The Other Side of 
Main Street: A History Teacher from 
Sauk Centre. It tells much, in its read- 
able narrative and observations, about 
the coming of age of historical scholar- 
ship and of education as a profession at 
Columbia University and Teachers Col- 
lege, and in the United States. 
Ertinc M. Hunt , 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Edgar W. Knight: Educational Historian, 
1886-1953 


Kee is more important in the 


thats Ba reon training of teachers 
tion. “T sudy of the history of educa- 
“is nsi ne future, says Emile Durkheim, 
ee Gas (ages that we improvise as 
A Aah ty 
is desirat pa we get from the past.” It 
sion to k e for a member of any profes- 
of the ier the whys and wherefores 
he may he that he does, in order that 
superfici T an intelligent and more than 
work na interest in it. The more his 
humani concerned with the welfare of 
him to zi the more important it 1s for 
ieise oe ee deal about the part 
S played in the great drama of human 

Progress, = 
Be ho of histories of education 
seem em, gage publishing houses would 
interest ; ea fairly reliable index of 
signs EA the subject. If this is so, the 
Volume the times are heartening. The 
een of writing in the field that has 
dabik a in the past decade is un- 
ing in EA far greater than that appear- 
One es previous comparable period. 
historians „the most notable educational 
night Ker the United States was Edgar 
Ae iaa Professor of Educational 
ing. N at the University of North Caro- 
on the oe has written more extensively 
One has i ject than he, and surely no 
the stuq One more to arouse interest in 
ut ee of it. Scholarly and substantial, 
ave a ntially readable, books by him 
ginning. Peared at intervals from the be- 
S of his teaching career in 1913 
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until his death on August 7, 1953. The 
last volume of what is undoubtedly his 
reatest work, A Documentary History 
of Education in the South Before 1860, 
has just recently been published. This 
will stand as an enduring monument to 
his great scholarship, sound judgment, 
and prodigious capacity for work. 
Edgar Knight’s passing has removed 
from the educational scene in America 
a great teacher, a superb scholar, a gentle- 
man, and the dean of educational his- 


torians. 
II 


Edgar Knight was a Tar Heel, intensely 
loyal to his native state. Throughout his 
life he made his home in North Carolina, 
and most of his teaching years were 
passed at Chapel Hill, at “the first state 
university to open its doors,” as he used 
to tell his classes with pardonable pride. 

He was born in Northampton County, 
April 9, 1886. He attended the local ele- 
mentary school and high school, after 
which he entered Trinity College (now 
Duke University) in Durham, North 
Carolina. Here he had the advantage of 
studying under some really distinguished 
teachers, to whom he afterward referred 
frequently and in terms of gratitude and 
respect. Undoubtedly in his undergrad- 
uate years at Trinity he laid the founda- 
tion of his unshakable belief that the first 
requisite for a school or college, at any 
level whatever, is a staff of competent 
and well-educated teachers whose busi- 
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ness it is to know their subject matter 
and to teach it well. 

He received his bachelor’s degree in 
1909, and his master’s in 1g1r. In a 
humorous article written some years 
later, he referred affectionately to Trin- 
ity as “an honorable if poor college,” 
and modestly stated that he was “well 
enough thought of by alma mater to 
hear regularly from the alumni office 
regarding the condition of the loyalty 
fund.” Edgar Knight’s devotion to his 
college was so deep and firm that he could 
on occasion afford to indulge in a kindly 
jest about it. 

After receiving his M.A. he proceeded 
directly to Columbia University, where 
his doctorate was granted in 1913. The 
title of his dissertation is The Influence 
of Reconstruction on Education in the 
South. To him, reconstruction was a 
major tragedy, fraught with cruelty and 
injustice. During the War between the 
States and the tragic years that followed, 
much of the cultural and intellectual 
growth of his beloved South had been 
checked and most of its educational ac- 
complishments had been lost sight of. 
The study of the educational history of 
the South before 1860 became his main 
life work; in fact, he embarked on this 
undertaking in what might almost be 
regarded as a crusading spirit. Toward 
the end of World War II he wrote an 
article for School and Society, urging 
that the lessons of the past be not disre- 
garded in dealing with the conquered 
Axis Powers after hostilities had ceased. 
The mistakes and cruelties of reconstruc- 
tion were to him a standing example and 
warning of the Consequences of hasty 
and ill-judged attempts to remake the 
patterns of living of a people defeated 
in war by forcing upon them beliefs and 


1“The Messianic Invasion of the South after 
1865.” School and Society, June 5, 1943. 


institutions that clash with all their tra- 
ditions and values. 

At Columbia, Edgar Knight came un- 
der the influence of many distinguished 
teachers. Among these, he held in the 
highest regard Professors James Harvey 
Robinson, Angus MacVannel, and Wil- 
liam A. Dunning, who undoubtedly in- 
fluenced his choice of a dissertation topic. 
Their names, and those of Professors 
Mims and Bassett and Dean Mordecai of 
Trinity, were the ones most frequently 
on his lips when he spoke to his classes 
of the influence of really great teachers 
—a favorite theme, as his former students 
will recall. 

Having completed what he termed 
“the feverish drive toward the doctorate, 
he joined the faculty of Trinity as pro- 
fessor, and remained there until 1917 
During this period his first two books 
(apart from his doctoral dissertation) 
were published. The first of these is now 
something of a collector’s item, a slender 
volume entitled Some Principles of 
Teaching as Applied to the Sunday 
School, and appropriately issued in Bos- 
ton by the Pilgrim Press in 1915. The 
second, his Public School Education 
North Carolina, appeared in 1916. From 
then on, books by him appeared with 
consistent regularity. d 

Leaving Trinity, Dr. Knight serve 
for a year as superintendent of schools 
in Wake County, North Carolina, and in 
1918-19 he served as assistant educational 
director for the Southeastern States g 
the Committee on Education and Special 
Training for the War Plans Division 0 
the General Staff. In 1919 he joined the 
faculty of the University of North Caro- 
lina as professor of education. Fifteen 
years later he received the signal distinc- 
tion of being appointed Kenan ProfessoF 
of Educational History, which positio” 
he held until the time of his death. 
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É Edgar Knight's scholarship and sound 
judgment were nationally recognized. In 
1925 he was appointed Fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council in order 
that he might make a study of the rural 
and folk schools of Denmark. His experi- 
ences in the course of this study were 
entertainingly written up in a series of 
articles, which were later assembled and 
Issued in book form with the title Among 
the Danes. 

hn Toompanied by Mrs. Knight and 
1r two daughters, he spent the greater 
Phing y the academic year 1930-31 in 
See s a member of a special commis- 
ent i og by the Institute of Social 
Komal a Research to study educa- 
ce le nditions. During the following 
adhe ~~ as_visiting lecturer at 
sia mi ollege, Columbia University, 
shone ow taught for several summer 
i Duk, e also taught at various times 
lich; e University, the University of 

woe and Dartmouth College. 
friende? om a Knight, with two of his 
ilas =i Paul Monroe and 
College see Bagley of Teachers 
raq M olumbia University, went to 
inquir esopotamia) as an educational 
a ae to assist in outlining 
ty. In aa public schools for that coun- 
China : a to his work in Denmark, 
time age | Iraq, Dr. Knight spent some 
of Enel = the educational institutions 
the scho a and France. His interest in 
Je was Hes of all countries was keen and 
in them or alert to what was going on 
about his here was nothing provincial 
a World. outlook; education to him was 
Wide undertaking and he urged 
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Vi his students the need for breadth 
lew, 
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Wane after the beginning of World 


he was asked to become director 
qualifying tests for civilians 10 
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Though he could perfectly well have 
asked to be excused on the grounds of a 
press of work (he was teaching and also 
in the midst of compiling his Document- 
ary History at this time), he undertook 
this task as a patriotic duty. He thus took 
charge of the administration of V-12 tests 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and the Carolinas. Many thou- 
sands of young Southerners took these 
examinations. 

One project to which Edgar Knight 
gave unstintingly of his time and work 
for many years was the provision of ade- 
quate educational facilities for Negroes. 
He served several terms on the school 
board of Chapel Hill and always mani- 
fested the keenest interest in the progress 
of the Negro schools as well as those 
for white children. A Southerner through 
and through, he knew that in the ad- 
vancement of Negro education the 
greatest discretion must be used to avoid 
wounding tender feelings or arousing 
prejudices. For some time he was a trus- 
tee of the North Carolina College at 
Durham, where he was held in the high- 
est esteem by all connected with the in- 
stitution. A great friend of his, President 
James E. Shepard, transformed that col- 
lege from a small, impoverished, strug- 
gling institution to a state-supported 
liberal arts college with a fine physical 
plant. Another friend of Dr. Knight’s 
who contributed liberally in this under- 
taking was the late C. C. Spaulding, 
prominent Negro philanthropist and 
businessman of Durham. 

After the death of President Shepard, 
Dr. Knight acted as chairman of the 
committee chosen to appoint his suc- 
cessor and took charge of the installa- 
tion ceremonies when Dr. Alfonso Elder 
became president of the college. Dr. 
Knight also served for several years as 
educational consultant to Hampton Insti- 
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tute in Virginia and directed a study of 
higher education for Negroes in Ala- 
bama. 

He held various offices in a number of 
educational and fraternal organizations, 
and was a member of the American His- 
torical Association, the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences, the 
National Education Association, and the 
North Carolina Literary and Historical 
Society, among others. In politics he was 
a Democrat—a liberal Southern Demo- 
crat. He wasted no time in growing bitter 
over changes, although he knew that 
change does not necessarily mean pro- 
gress. He welcomed some changes and 
regretted others. He had standards and 
values drawn “from out the storied past” 
against which to evaluate what the times 
brought forth and a sense of fairness that 
enabled him to admit frankly his mistakes 
whenever the outcome of a situation 
showed that he had been wrong. He was 
broad-minded, tolerant, and the soul of 
fairness and chivalry in controversy; at 
the same time he was an uncompromis- 
ing champion of the things he believed in. 

He was the recipient of a number of 
honors in the course of his life. In 1942 
he was invited to deliver the annual lec- 
ture sponsored by Kappa Delta Pi, an 
honor society in education. The title 
of the published lecture is Progress and 
Educational Perspective. In 1951 he was 
elected to the Laureate Chapter of the 
same fraternity, made up of fifty men 
and women “who have attained distinc- 
tion in education.” In June 1952 Duke 
University conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Letters, the citation read- 
ing in part, “, he has shown the 
important contribution of the South to 
the development of the American public 
school system.” To do this had been his 
aim from the time he wrote his doctoral 


dissertation at Columbia in 1913, and 
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most of his subsequent books had been 
written with this in mind, at least to 
some extent. Hence it was very appro- 
priate that, near the end of his life, 
official recognition should be made by 
his Alma Mater of the fact that he had 
accomplished the task he had embarked 
upon forty years before. 


III 

Many books have been written at- 
tempting to tell the reader how to teach 
and some of these contain bits of sound 
advice. Yet, as one looks back on the 
work of any truly great teacher, his 
failure to follow the rules—possibly his 
utter indifference to them—is apt to b 
far more striking and more often note 
than his adherence to what the book 
says. He is usually not afraid to obey the 
familiar injunction, “Be yourself. By 
doing this he brings something to the 
class and the subject of more importance 
than textbook prescriptions on teaching 
method. 

Edgar Knight was a great teacher a 
cause he was a great person and a super 
scholar. His classroom in the Peabody 
Building at the University of Norte 
Carolina was different from any others 
it was permeated with his personality: 
And his enthusiasm for his subject wi 
such that even the dullest and most 
lethargic student could not fail to catch 
at least some of it. 

He believed that humor has a place 
in teaching and he could use it to point 
up the weakness of educational fads, t° 
drive home an important point, or t° 
dispel the inspissate gloom on a Monday 
morning in the fall after the Carolins 
football team had been soundly beate! 
on the preceding Saturday. P 

In the atmosphere of easy informality 
that pervaded his classroom even "k 
humblest undergraduate felt free to 2 
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questions or to offer comments. Yet with 
Edgar Knight deftly controlling the situ- 
ation, the discussion never became the 
least bit disorderly or sank to the point- 
less chatter which all too often goes on 
In classrooms under the name of student 
Participation. In such an atmosphere, the 
most delicate and controversial topics 
Could be discussed. 

It may be truthfully said that students 
of Edgar Knight worked with him more 
than under his direction. He was chiefly 
Interested in good students, and all in- 
Competents who found their way into 
is classes very soon learned, in the 
aeg ye manner possible, that they did 
ie celong there. No classes could be 
sa Beg pable than his, yet the main 

i of them was work and that work 
Weer, good. Edgar Knight was an able 

er and many students learned 


the ; : 
fi methods of research working with 


Be. own work his standards were 
Same of te high, and he expected the 
aminatio as students. Unsatisfactory ex- 
With rang term papers were marked 
could ; Tiisa He was happier when he 
the ors ise, but he never shirked telling 
UNsatisfa to a student whose work was 
News Ctory, He always broke the bad 
out Poni but there was no doubt 
ess in a nat he meant. He saw no kind- 
Many an Dung careless or shoddy work. 
een sur advanced graduate student has 
handeg E rised to have his term paper 
Mistakes sog to be rewritten because of 
n his ş n spelling or grammar- , 
can Ẹ Seo in the History of Ameri- 
bese, “pena Dr. Knight was at his 
is direction dents prepared papers under 
Was bos a and each Monday afternoon 
Progress = to a discussion of work in 
On book € was always writing at least 
Orting se Ny he usually led off by re- 
at he had accomplished dur- 


ing the preceding week. The secrets of 
his workshop were thus made available 
to his students, who reported in turn 
what they themselves had been doing. 
Documents relating to Southern educa- 
tion were turning up almost continuously, 
particularly in the years when his great 
five-volume Documentary was in prog- 
ress. Students entered his classroom every 
day with keen anticipation; they never 
knew what discovery might be revealed. 

In Edgar Knight’s work with his stu- 
dents there was no suggestion of con- 
descension or patronage. Newcomers 
were at first likely to be somewhat over- 
awed at sitting around the table with an 
eminent educational historian and dis- 
cussing mere term papers with him, but 
feelings of constraint rapidly disappeared 
and everybody soon felt free to put in 
his two cents’ worth. Each contributed 
when possible something to help the rest, 
and several turned up information which 
Dr. Knight was pleased to use in his 
books. Appropriate acknowledgment of 
each contribution appears in the intro- 
duction of the book in question. 

He was convinced that the principal 
work of a teacher is to teach his stu- 
dents, and not to serve as their nurse- 
maid, foster parent, psychiatrist, or door- 
mat. He believed in the teacher and in his 
work. “The history of education,” he 
wrote, “shows that no sustaining substi- 
tutes have ever yet been found for capa- 
ble, energetic, and inspiring teachers.” 
He keenly enjoyed reading accounts of 
the lives of great teachers and urged 
others to read them. Paul Shorey’s What 
Plato Said, Joseph McCabe’s Peter Abe- 
lard, Dean Stanley’s Life and Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Arnold, and Bliss 
Perry’s And Gladiy Teach were some 
of his favorites. 

No teacher could be more genuinely 
friendly with his students than Edgar 
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Knight and yet he never forced his 
friendship upon them. He frequently 
invited classes to his home, where they 
received a royal welcome. At the same 
time, those who wished to keep their 
relationship with him limited to class 
work might do so. They could be sure 
that their work would be judged in the 
same objective manner as that of, students 
who were majoring with him and knew 
him well. 


IV 


Beginning with his Public School Edu- 
cation in North Carolina in 1916, all of 
Edgar Knight’s books dealt, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the history of 
education. The growth of his scholar- 
ship in breadth and scope is revealed 
somewhat strikingly by the titles of his 
volumes dealing specifically with the sub- 
ject. The second of these to appear was 
his Public Education in the South (1922). 
This was followed by Education in the 
United States (1929), which has been 
three times reprinted in revised form 
(1934, 1941, and 1951) and is still one 
of the most widely used, and certainly 
the most readable, history of American 
education. He next undertook a general 
history of education with his Twenty 
Centuries of Education, which was pub- 
lished in 1940. Thus he moved, step by 
step, from the educational affairs of the 
Old North State to those of the world. 

After this he concentrated more and 
more on the search for and study of pri- 
mary sources relating to American edu- 
cation, and particularly to educational 
developments in the South. Until his 
work became well known, histories of 
education in the United States (and 
many general American histories, for that 
matter) limited their mention of educa- 
tional and cultural developments in the 
South to a few chapters, pages, or even 
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only a few paragraphs at the end of a 
chapter here and there. This was under- 
standable, since the devastation wrought 
by war and reconstruction among South- 
ern institutions has caused much of the 
very real progress made in the South 
before 1860 to be forgotten. 

Again and again, in speeches and pub- 
lished articles, Edgar Knight used to 
quote the inscription on the front of the 
William L. Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan: “In darkness 
dwells the people which knows its annals 
not.” In the spirit of this statement he 
wished to aid his fellow Southerners tO 
know better and more accurately their 
own by no means inglorious annals, pat- 
ticularly in the field of education. To this 
end he began, aided by a number of con- 
sultants, research fellows, and graduni 
students, a systematic study of all we 
able documents relating to education i 
the South. These he proposed to edit a0 
publish in order that people might i 
by reading the original documents, gia 
before 1860 much educational progt® 
had been made in the South and that pa 
South had had a share, and by no m 
a small one, in the development of ng 
education in the United States. He ae 
aimed to prove, by reference to ae 
peachable sources, the falsity of the 9 A 
tion that the South had before 1860 b°, 
the abode “of ignorance and barbaris™ 
as no less a person than Francis Waylan Pi 
the former President of Brown Univ? 
sity, had written in 186s. 3 

The result of this a undertak 
ing is his Documentary History 9. pot 
cation in the South Before 1860. I 
he has assembled with rare skill a” 
crimination and complete fairnes 
most significant available documents 
the period and region covered. yay ie 
propriately this work, Dr. Knights oe 
terpiece, has been published by the 
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versity of North Carolina Press. It is a 
Cause for deep regret to all who worked 
with him on these volumes that he did 
not live to see the fifth and final one. It 
appeared in December 1953. The com- 
plete work is one which no student of the 
Social or educational history of America 
can afford to pass over. 

Edgar Knight’s last three published 
Works are a volume of Readings in 
American Educational History (with 
lifton L. Hall), issued in 1951, Fifty 
Years of American Education, a chroni- 
cle of events in the first half of the pres- 
ent century, published in 1952, and a 
A, volume of Readings in Educational 

ninistration, which came off the 


press only a short time before his death. 
Students in his classes followed the 
progress of each of these books from the 
initial plan, through the period of re- 
search and writing, and on to the final 
publication with all the attendant proof- 
reading, indexing, and so forth. This 
was “learning by doing” in the best sense 
of that much misused expression. Thus, 
in his life and work Edgar Knight ef- 
fectively refuted the claim so often heard 
in academic circles that no busy and 
earnest researcher can, at the same time, 
be a really superior teacher. 
Curton L. HALL 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Higher Education and the Human Spirit, 
by Bernard E. Meland. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. ix 


+ 204 pp. $4.00. 


To understand the importance of Me- 
land’s message for education, we must first 
get before us his “organismic” view of the 
world and of man. 

Our experienced world is a complex of 
infinite events, forever interacting, chang- 
ing, and developing toward novel qualities 
and outcomes. Man is a wave in this sea 
of process, continuous with it and immersed 
in it, yet, on his spiritual side, qualitatively 
different from it. Body, mind, and spirit are 
progressive levels of structure and quality 
reared by the creative activity of God. 

Man directly perceives events through 
the unitary sensing and responding of his 
body. But the wisdom of the body is not 
sufficient to guide man or supply the vital 
impetus to his fulfillment. The body bears 
along and sustains the life of the conscious 
mind. It bequeathes to the mind depth and 
width of feeling, regularity, the sharpness 
of “animal alertness”; it puts an otherwise 
simple, narrowly focused, static mind in 
touch with a texture of felt events, com- 
plex, fading away from a luminous focus 
into a vague “fringe,” pulsating with a 
creative power of their own. In the union 
of the concrete bodily feelings with abstract 
selections of mind, body is transformed into 
“sensitive awareness,” and mind into “ap- 
preciative consciousness.” The union pro- 
duces a realism rooted in the infinite riches 
of experience. 

Appreciative consciousness is character- 
ized by receptivity, “pure” or perspective- 
less experience, “intellectual humility, won- 
der, reverence . . . open awareness.” Educa- 
tionally, the appreciative consciousness 
should be fused with purposeful problem- 
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solving and with reflection. Rationalism 
is to be rendered humble, flexible, and ten- 
tative before the unknown and often un- 
knowable creative possibilities in events; 
pragmatic moralism should be purged of Py 
passion for security and fixity, its posesiv 
ness and assertiveness, its egotism and coc 
sureness. Both should be civilized by sym- 
pathy, sensitivity, imagination, the mod o 
mystery, and a sense of the unfathom a 
goodness of God emerging in creati 
events. , . 
On this basis Meland develops his ae 
cept of the human spirit and its one 
In the tradition of the romanticists, r i 
Rousseau to Read, he strives to cut a ea 
between rationalism and pragmatism, € 
phasizing a long-neglected dimension i 
man’s life and education, the primor 


argues that man’s spirit, Š 
and given ballast by the basic keyno"® mic 
the natural body, is a creative and dyn? aa 
fusion of the harmonics of the et 
mind and the melodic line of purpos h 
action. “Man moving toward sp}? 
ethical and rational man awakened t°, 
subtle sensibilities . . . transformed W" 
more perceptive and discerning W'S com 
The spirit of man is manifest in his i 
munication, human encounter, emotion i 
agination, myth. Spirit is the creative £. 
gence of nature using man’s 
sensitivity” as a springboard. Spit) 
out of the psyche as fruit rises o 
flowers—first to the distinctive De 
of heightened sensitivity, and irg “jør 
divine (supremely natural) level with” 
timations of a transcendent work!" 
our human structure.” dom” 
In consequence, the two currently, ö 
nant theories of man and his educat 
rejected as such but are incorporat ified 
modified as necessary aspects © 


ma 
N 


| 
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theory of man’s spirit. Rationalism, originat- 
ing in Aristotle and articulated in Hutch- 
ins, stresses first principles and judgments 
derived from them. It truncates and im- 
Poverishes life, severing man from the re- 
Sources of his socializing, naturalizing feel- 
ings. On the other hand, the morality of the 
Practical reason—beginning in Kant and 
culminating in the instrumentalism of 
R n as instruments, ne- 
Dt dee ends, and leads “back 
al of positivism.” 
ee coes this theory of spirit apply to 
Te education? Meland sets forth how 
ms undergraduate courses in religion 
aA to develop a discipline of dis- 
of deep roe lis key was the interpenetration 
On iséleer hsivity and keen inquiry, drawing 
to elicit iso and musical compositions 
the i had moods. He shows how 
Sciences m s humanities and the social 
and spielt Sa be reconceived esthetically 
é A as Ys so as to convey and evoke 
Stiggestive sensibilities of man. Meland is 
Vague mal adumbrative, introspective, and 
rously pa than sharply specific or vig- 
theory of boneme ae Hye: He embodies his 
his E a dl ee consciousness; that is 
no techniqu si his weakness. He prescribes 
have fonts cat he evokes a mood. Those who 
ill hear; those seeking tools may 
Wanting. Similarly, his ingenious 
eve i i of “faith” with the second 
Oriented ire human spirit, where spirit is 
tures, inspi 4 good beyond itself which nur- 
Pires, and judges, provides a nat- 


Ura] 

a . 5 : : 

and es fruitful dialectic between faith 
si ) i 

Practical in But educators will ask for its 


x ara p ations 

Ucational among the first to elaborate the 
Challenging mscduences of a philosophy 
School ng the Dewey and Hutchins 
tive „4 S book is a thoughtful correc- 
4 helpfay vpPlement to those schools, and 
understa Fig to those educators who can 
fe the » Or sensitively and discerningly 
Which N depths of the human spirit to 

feland is pointing. 

Howarp L. PARSONS 

University of Tennessee 


Science and Human Behavior, by B. F. 
Skinner. New York, The Macmillan 


Company, 1953. x -+ 461 pp. $4.00. 


Fifteen years ago Skinner concluded his 
original and provocative study The Be- 
havior of Organisms with the admission 
that he had made virtually no application 
of his findings to the understanding of 
human behavior. “Let him extrapolate who 
will” was the tough-minded challenge he 
threw out to his readers. A few years ago, 
almost as if to make amends, he wrote 
what one might call an extrapolation in the 
form of a novel, Walden Two. Now he 
has written a book that is more than just 
an extension of his previous arguments. 
Science and Human Behavior is an attempt 
to make explicit, in a closely reasoned but 
non-technical manner, not only the findings 
of psychology on man and his nature but the 
canons of science which make these find- 
ings possible. 

The book is divided into six sections. 
Section One develops a rationale for 
science in general and for a behavior science 
in particular. Section Two, ten chapters, is 
an elaboration and refinement of the basic 
theses developed in Skinner’s earlier work. 
Section Three applies these principles to 
the study of the individual as a whole. The 
remaining three sections develop an ap- 
proach to social control—in primary groups, 
in such institutions as economics, govern- 
ment and education, and finally in the total 
range of the culture. 

The author’s initial argument is, in ef- 
fect, almost an impassioned apologia for a 
science that can preserve order in the face 
of world disorder, and that, paradoxically, 
can serve man’s needs best by transcending 
his concern for freedom. Skinner notes “a 
curious inconsistency in the zeal with which 
the doctrine of personal freedom has been 
defended, because men have always been 
fascinated by the search for causes. The 
spontaneity of human behavior is appar- 
ently no more challenging than its why or 


wherefore.” ; 
From this tough-minded perspective the 
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author looks at the way much of modern 
psychology deals with “inner” constructs— 
“life-space,” “private-world,” superego, a 
variety of neurophysiological processes. 
How does he view these “inner causes”? 
He avers that “there is nothing wrong with 
an inner explanation as such, but events 
which are located inside a system are likely 
to be difficult to observe. For this reason we 
are encouraged to assign properties to them 
without justification.” He feels that “the 
causes to be sought in the nervous system 
are of limited usefulness in the prediction 
and control of specific behavior. ‘Psychic’ 
inner causes are less useful still and since 
mental or psychic events are asserted to 
lack the dimensions of physical science, 
we have an additional reason for rejecting 
them.” And still lower in the hierarchy are 
“conceptual inner causes” which “have no 
specific dimensions at all, either neurologi- 
cal or psychic.” To say that a man eats be- 
cause he is hungry is to be redundant, not 
to locate a cause. “The variables which are 
available for a scientific analysis are the 
ones which lie outside the organism.” 
Here we get at the heart of Skinner’s po- 
sition: the reflex. In a Pavlovian scheme, 
stimulus elicits response; Skinner calls the 
whole sequence a reflex. But he sees the 
greater part of behavior as being “free from 
the primitive sort of stimulus control” 
which elicits respondent behavior. He calls 
the second class of responses operant to 
underscore the fact that the behavior that 
is emitted does something to environment. 
A major portion of the argument in Sec- 
tion Two is devoted to the different kinds 
of reinforcement of operant behavior that 
are possible in a variety of social settings. 
These then become woven into a rudimen- 
tary theory of social control. “In every field 
in which human behavior figures promi- 
nently,” Skinner maintains, “We are con- 
stantly changing probabilities of response by 
arranging reinforcing consequences. The 
industrialist who wants employees to work 
consistently and without absenteeism must 
make certain that their behavior is suitably 
reinforced. To teach a child to read or 


sing or play a game effectively, we must 
work out a measure of educational rein- 
forcement in which appropriate responses 
‘pay off’ frequently.” 

At this point, one begins to wonder about 
the fruitfulness of the author’s extension 
of his theory to human behavior. In the 
first portion of his over-all argument pee 
convincing enough. He is not atomistic; 
he is no nineteenth century mechanist; he 
focuses on the functional and the proces- 
sual; he is sensitive to continuities in be- 
havior; he insists on rigorous operaio 
definitions rooted in behavior. But 10, 
treatment of industrial relations one ae 
the sensitivities of an Elton Mayo oF © i 
even more refined, but operationally oF 
ported, observations coming out of Ti 
stock. Skinner’s treatment of cantin 
seems unnecessarily thin. One vopi a 
any treatment of education in a comik 
changing culture should deal not only ¥ hi 
adaptation to the culture but also wt A 
development of the ability to trans aif 
the culture. And with respect to Jean’ hie 
itself, must we account not only for lea: 


i rning 
ing how to solve problems and Te aing 
how to learn, but in addition for Te pe 


how to be? To deny the learner 


son iS 
; ; jruation 
in the control of the learning Samber of 
; oe ing nu 

in the opinion of a grow oo jnrerfer® 


psychologists and educators, 
with this latter function. A the 

And while more extreme variants ° uca” 
Rogerian approach to therapy a” 
tion may be an example of what 
calls “the deliberate rejection of the ae 
tunity to control,” there would see™ ©" ne 
no excuse for the manipulation by Jicit 
learner, direct or indirect, that 1S 5 5 eg- 
in Skinner’s position. There is gt°Wi7 gd 
perimental evidence to support ane 
Estes’ thesis that in a good learning client 
tion “the counselor can serve 
through a collaborative role while = é 
ing and supporting the client’s $° while 
powers of initiative in search 2? nal ie 
according him the dignity of the | thos? 
sponsibility for accepting or rejecting 
findings which apply to self.” 


e! 
skinne! 
or 
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Tt would seem, then, that while Skinner 
has made rich and provocative analyses of 
the learning processes of pigeons and rats, 
he has failed in his extrapolations to come 
to satisfactory grips with what one might 
call the transformative aspects of behavior 
ie He has shown how respondent 
ie: r has contributed to the survival of 

Pecies, and how operant behavior en- 
Mp the adjustment of the individual, but 
Pichia occa satisfactorily accounted for the 
aa i snag of the self, in work, in 
is nares a in therapy. But this reviewer 
Sonlest : at Skinner’s future work, par- 
lian i se the publication of his Wil- 
‘Serene É» ectures on language, will yield 
tandi gly fruitful returns to the under- 

ing of human behavior. 

Epwın B. GIVENTER 
Adelphi College 


T, 
4 Law of Local Public School Admin- 
R, by Madaline Kinter Remm- 
Sin, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 


Pn Inc., 1953. xi + 271 pp. 


Peed po great deficiencies in the prep- 
Public h many people associated with the 
understa ool enterprise is that they do not 
Work SA a appreciate the legal frame- 
e Mins which they operate. In part 
aterial is due to a dearth of suitable 
r ache for use in preparation programs 
Public ool personnel. The Law of Local 
Partial) chool Administration is aimed at 
ë y filling this gap. 
topics volume covers a wide range of 
ings, = dicated by the chapter head- 
Boards he Legal Status of Local School 
eration School Finance, Creation and Al- 
ites, of School Districts, Buildings and 
inistrare Transportation, Personal Ad- 
S ool von, Pupil Regulation, Public- 
inbiligige wm and Private Schools, and 
€ar] S of School Boards. 

With in. the above areas cannot be dealt 
length exhaustive detail in a book of this 
` 2T. Remmlein presents, however, & 


very complete overview of the legal aspects 
of educational operations on the local level. 
While her approach is to generalize, fre- 
quently situations in specific states or groups 
of states are treated. Almost entirely she 
has avoided direct quotations from statutes 
and court opinions in favor of paraphras- 
ing and explaining them. Such a style, cou- 
pled with the avoidance of technical lan- 
guage, makes for smoothness and unusual 
ease of reading in a book covering a com- 
plex subject. Yet the reviewer sometimes 
wished for more detail (not necessarily in 
the text). This does not mean that docu- 
mentation is lacking. Many direct case cita- 
tions are given. It seems to the reviewer, 
however, that this excellent volume could 
have been made still better had a larger 
number of direct statute and case references 
been included in footnotes, at the end of 
each chapter, or in an appendix. Occasion- 
ally the cases that are noted appear a little 
inconsistent in terms of numbers and im- 
portance. For example, six cases concerned 
with the wearing of religious garb by pub- 
lic school teachers are cited, whereas no 
cases involving teacher tenure or teacher 
retirement are presented. 

At the end of each chapter is a bibliog- 
raphy. The items included are very care- 
fully selected, a feature the reader must 
deeply appreciate. This text is an objective 
and descriptive one. It does not recommend 
policies or evaluate laws. It gives the facts, 
and the reader is left to form his own 
value judgments. Dr. Remmlein, wisely in 
the reviewer's opinion, has avoided coloring 
her selection and presentation of data. Thus 
her book is of value to all concerned with 
local public school administration, regard- 
less of their opinions and points of view. 
The contents of The Law of Local Public 
School Administration are up to date, mak- 
ing the volume one of the two general texts 
on school law published in the post-World 
War II era. (The other book, comple- 
mented by this one, is School Law, by the 
same writer.) 

Dr. Rommlein is pre-eminently qualified 
to write such a text. She possesses both 
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Ph. D. and J. D. degrees and is in active con- 
tact with the public school enterprise as 
Assistant Director of the Research Division 
of the National Education Association and 
Lecturer in School Law at George Wash- 
ington University. Furthermore, in prepar- 
ing this volume she called upon experts 
in several technical fields to review per- 
tinent sections for accuracy. 

Although the preface indicates that the 
book is directed primarily at school ad- 
ministrators and school board members, it 
deals in such a manner with topics discussed 
that anyone wishing an introduction to 
school law, a review of the subject, or a ref- 
erence to supplement the School Code of 
a given state school should find it very 
helpful. Leaders in the profession can ill 
afford to be ignorant of much of the ma- 
terial in The Law of Local Public School 
Administration. The reviewer believes that 
they will enjoy, as well as profit from, 
reading the volume. 

E. Epmunp REUTTER, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Elementary School Transfer, by O. W. 
Kopp. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1953- ix + 83 PP- $2.50. 


This study does five things: examines the 
extent of population mobility, reviews com- 
pulsory attendance laws, determines pres- 
ent practices in the transfer of elementary 
pupils from one school to another, suggests 
three principles to be applied to the trans- 
fer of pupils, and recommends a program 
for the transfer of elementary pupils. One 
is struck by the fact that over a million 
pupils each year are transferred from one 
elementary school to another, yet only 
twelve states have any semblance of an in- 
trastate transfer program, and interstate 
programs just do not exist. 

As to principles, the author contends that 
the transfer process is a professional not a 
clerical responsibility, that personalization 
of the process is needed, and that there is 


need for realism with respect to standard- 
ization of procedures. In light of these prin- 
ciples the basic elements of the recom- 
mended program follow: 

1. A mandatory contact device in the 
form of a card or folder designed for use 
between schools. This may be considered 
the legal aspect of the transfer process an 
the extent of standarization in transfer. 

2. A cumulative record of a child’s 
growth and development. Limitations a 
such records are recognized, and schoo!’s 
are encouraged to devote in-service ume 
to the improvement of these education? 
tools. d- 

3. Orientation procedures by both sen 
ing and receiving schools. Records sA 
orientation procedures may be consider? a 
the psychological aspects of the wa 
process. Their use is a professional a 4 
sibility and not one which can be stand 
ized or legislated. (pp. 79-80) than 

While one might wish that more 
three parents had been interviewe 7. 
that the title had been a little more lem 
tive, the study does point up a real p „ble 
in American education, and 4 work a 
plan of meeting it is suggested. State än 
partments of education individually al 
collectively, perhaps through the a cers 
Council of Chief State School this 
would do well to “take the ball 
point. 


at 
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Roar F. CAMP BP 
Ohio State Univer 


by 
The Double-Purpose High Schott 
Franklin J. Keller. New York : 
and Brothers, 1953. 207 PP: $300" 


ene 
road 
Any work which encourages # h 


ing of our concepts of American secon 
education deserves attention. i coil 
work includes actual description ° a pre 
educational programs which seek © 5 
vide effective functional educa’. pelp 
youth, it becomes a source of potent a 
for those who are interested in and i her 
sible for better high schools for 1 
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America. The Double-Purpose High School 
qualifies in both of these respects. 
The fact that Dr. Keller is principal of 
Metropolitan Vocational High School in 
New York City is a clue to his own per- 
sonal and professional interest in holding to 
thie, many manifest values of vocational edu- 
cation in its broad sense. His leadership as 
principal in that remarkable school has in- 
volved him in helping to make that institu- 
Te ge many young people of many gifts. 
in p a, that colleges are willing— 
f » €ager—to accept gifted students 
“iene a vocational high school, although 
ee may not have the complete 
high pine college-preparatory pattern of 
Dr. Pi subjects, no doubt encouraged 
diik u to identify certain schools as 
lies the E a double purpose. And herein 
to PGE iness of this book. ‘Tt attempts 
tween e the process of closing the gap 
tion” cee and academic prepara- 
Process j m doing so implies that such a 
tion of 1S unique, recent, and a special func- 
Š a special type of school. 
Heer” reader considers the offerings, re- 
eene aT organization, and pupils herein 
Sentative ¢ i is impressed with how repre- 
of the aki good modern schools are some 
author as elve which are identified by the 
a so-called double-purpose.” For example, 
aute off technical high school in Terre 
ademi ers “the usual courses given 1n 
Preparate schools. These include college 
eral, com > commercial, homemaking, gen- 
- lowing pe and industrial rages 
ing, print; e courses are offered: dra a 
found ing, machine shop, woodwork, 
ity, m automechanics, welding, electric- 
Smith- airplane mechanics, all meeting the 
ughes requirements.” About 25 per 
ë the graduates of this school go to 
Se are told. It would be interesting 
after pe hat all of the other 75 per cent do 
distribu school, Further, how does this 
SO-calle ton differ from many other large, 
the face oe high schools? Did 
Tec nical” 1 the school carries the name 
Sion that jt h ead Dr. Keller to the conclu- 
ad suddenly taken on a “double 


ac: 


purpose” as its unique contribution? Or is 
this not a multipurpose school, as are so 
many of our modern high schools? The 
original names may persist, but the enriched 
offerings available identify so many of these 
schools as serving as much more than the 
1922 version of a vocational high school. 

The author surveyed the offerings of 
many schools, and studied more intensively 
a dozen, about which he reports in detail. 
As he has done so, as he has obtained state- 
ments from some of the young people 
served by them, as he develops his own 
statement of a philosophy of education 
and relates it to his thesis he comes to the 
conclusion (after 153 pages) that “ ‘Double- 
purpose’ is only a convenient relative term 
—triple, quadruple, multipurpose, would 
be better.” This is important, as it tends to 
negate the stress upon a school which serves 
only two purposes. 

The question raised by this book and the 
study which was foundational to it is merely 
this: Have either the specialized vocational 
schools or the college preparatory academic 
schools done this job adequately for those 
pupils who are of the intelligence and tem- 
perament congenial to both types of school? 
That is, have they qualified such youth for 
college admission and vocational compe- 
tence simultaneously? According to Dr. 
Keller’s estimate, it has been done, and quite 
well, in these schools which he describes. 

There is the further question, however, as 
to just how “specialized” the schools which 
he chose really are. In fact, it would have 
been well if the author had begun by using 
that trite but important device of carefully 
defining many of his terms. This reader is 
a bit confused, for instance, as these words 
affect the author’s classification of high 
schools. These words include “specialized,” 
“comprehensive,” “general,” and “academic.” 
Other references to “work” and “hand- 
mindedness” justify elaboration. Dr. Keller 
says that with few exceptions, members of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals are principals of academic 
high schools. It would be interesting to 
know how the membership would respond 
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to that charge in the commonly accepted use 
of the term “academic.” The author says 
that such a school as Mount Pleasant High 
School in Schenectady is a comprehensive 
high school; and in fact, that for certain 
students, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School of New York is likewise compre- 
hensive. Yet each of these schools is classi- 
fied as a title school; that is, as a double- 
purpose high school. 

The thesis is stressed that the double-pur- 
pose high school is to serve a select group 
of young people. It is the author's estimate 
that this group will include about 1o per 
cent of the total population of our second- 
ary school. This immediately raises a ques- 
tion as to the number of such schools which 
could be justified as separate institutions. 
In such a large congested area as New York 
City there would be little doubt as to the 
economic possibility of such a special and 
specialized school. For the nation as a whole 
there would be many provocative questions, 
And certainly the schools described in this 
work, other than that of which Dr. Keller 
is principal, would not so limit themselves 
as to serve only two purposes or ten per 
cent of the local youth. 

Davi B. Austin 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Curriculum, by Chester T. Mc- 
Nerney. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. xii + 292 
PP. $4.50. 


The purpose of this text, the author 
states in his preface, is to help “develop an 
understanding of better methods of organ- 
izing, presenting, and living the curriculum.” 
McNerney attempts to do this by drafting 
an over-all view of a modern elementary 
and secondary curriculum. 

While he does not himself define cur- 
riculum, he declares that all definitions 
stem from one of two views—the curricu- 
lum is that which is taught to a person, or 
the environment in which education takes 
place. The function of the curriculum, Mc- 


Nerney writes, is either to enable the stu- 
dent to master subject matter or to create 
an environment which will foster growth. 
By inference, McNerney’s curriculum is tO 
be derived from the second conception, al- 
though the function of the curriculum can 
be matched with either of these two bases- 
The first chapter, “The Function of the 
Curriculum,” describes some of the disparity 
in the interpretations of the educational ob- 
jectives which the curriculum is intende 
to achieve. Like too much of the remainders 


this chapter is unfortunately thin in helping 
of the 


im- 
provement. While few will disagree, for 


aie on 
xample, that the “objectives 

example, that the “objectives of educat 
g such 
b 


roots 


Readers get little help on how McNerney 
derived his “modern curriculum” ‘ 
methods by which they can evol 
own. 

A hasty summary of the changin E it 
of society and the need for curriculum 
keep pace is contained in the secon a 
ter, “Organizing the Curriculum.” 
to the trend toward unification 1n 
mentary school, McNerney claims tha in- 
and core-type programs have greatly gr- 
fluenced a similar trend in secondary ore 
riculum reorganization. This may °° for 
hope than fact, however. His argu? ™ 
the core curriculum leave the impr ee 
that this approach is generally approP ich 
rather than one worth experiments ge- 
in a particular situation. In discussi"E jc 
partmentalization, McNerney writes nt 
is not necessarily “bad” but can be ya er- 
if three changes are made—modern $" ye- 
vision provided, core-type teacher™ ists, 
pared as well as subject-matter ape 
and areas of specialization enlarged pap” 

The last of the three introductory poo! 
ters deals with home, child, a” assum’ 
The author urges educators tO work 
greater initiative in coordinating E? e foF 
of all community agencies respons? 
maintaining optimum conditions for 
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ton. Without considering all the implica- 
tons, he assigns a rather broad role to the 
school with regard to home and com- 
munity. He suggests that variations in pre- 
ehian experiences, the changing nature of 
family life, and inequities of socioeconomic 
classes all require more intensive study of 
children and their environments to better 
understand the population to be served by 
the curriculum., 
aer of the text is devoted to major 
cial rte areas—language development, so- 
ace a opment, mathematics and science, 
tion Saved home and industrial educa- 
tion. T. physical, health, and safety educa- 
leydies sa, eei of these areas McNerney 
tempts to Sprer or two in which he at- 
jectives acceptable educational ob- 
Peta e sources of experiences, and 
VatHtous : Shai relationships among 
Without eae Merely fusing subjects 
goals, or elating these to the values, the 
leads to an adequate theory of education 
print.” ie incomplete curriculum blue- 
frequenti ne writing in these chapters 1s 
tory an rd exhortatory rather than explana- 
Weak in Je i this reviewer, is particularly 
a core pr ads as to how these areas fit into 
can aa or how the core program 
grated ex a the prescribed wealth of inte- 
In th Xperiences, i 
tee chapter on “Improving the 
Obstacles m,” the author cites as possible 
ack of a to reorganization such blocks as 
hie aet on the determination of 
Support 2 content, insufficient financial 
inadequate solete buildings and equipment, 
mg of — na and in-service train- 
and dictati ers, fear of loss of local control, 
Potential =e by administrators. These are 
raw a a of course, but tend to 
chological bee away from some of t an 
and commu arriers, personal relationships, 
underlie th nication difficulties which may 
riculum re ese more obvious blocks. Cur- 
and DO S must be Cee 
unction of ae aimed at redefining the 
tion, existing methods of organiza- 
Professional personnel have @ 


Maj 
}0F responsibility for participating in a 


continuous program evaluation from which 
improvement may emerge. 

The final chapter, “The Curriculum for 
Tomorrow,” urges that the curriculum be 
realistically evaluated and reorganized in 
terms of educational objectives appropriate 
to democratic concepts and the needs of 
tomorrow’s world. Citizens in this future 
world will face new challenges and de- 
mands at home and abroad. Educators must 
be concerned with developing a curriculum 
for this tomorrow. 

In this reviewer’s opinion there is much 
in the book with which few will disagree 
but it provides no new reinterpretations or 
meanings. The author frequently displays 
a tendency to sermonize rather than pro- 
vide deeper insights. For example (on page 
260), he writes: “Curriculum improvement 
is dependent upon teacher growth. It can- 
not be legislated into action, Any teacher 
who believes that he has found the all-time 
best method of teaching and insists that 
further improvement is unnecessary is an 
obstacle to curriculum improvement.” Even 
if one accepts such a flat conclusion, it pro- 
vides little aid in developing the program. 

McNerney warns against fear of theory, 
pointing out that “theory precedes practice 
and must always be accorded a place of 
prominence in any field of endeavor in 
which progress is desirable.” It would have 
been more satisfying to this reviewer if 
McNerney had spelled out more clearly 
the theory underlying his concept of a 
desirable curriculum against which the cur- 
um he describes could be tested. Per- 
spective and insight grow as curriculum 
theory is better explored and understood. 
Such theory provides needed consistency 
and direction while revealing the basic issues 
which must be considered in program de- 
velopment. 

A curriculum which is continuously sub- 
ject to testing and development requires 
ersistent flexibility or, as the author con- 
cludes, “Curriculum for schools in a chang- 
ing and prospering society must, in part, be 
continually experimental.” If this book were 
to spur such experimentation, it would have 


ricul 
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value. However, this reviewer does not get 
such an over-all impression and feels that 
the author’s purpose is never quite achieved. 
A. Harry Passow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Children Are Artists, by Daniel M. Men- 
delowitz. Stanford, California, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1953. 140 pp. 
$3.00. 


Educators generally, and art educators 
in particular, frequently do not realize that 
most of the instruction and guidance in art 
for young people are carried on by individ- 
uals without special training in the field— 
specifically, parents and general classroom 
teachers. Yet surprisingly few books ad- 
dressed to these groups present problems of 
guidance and development of art ability 
in young people in non-specialist language. 
Professor Mendelowitz has undertaken to 
write such a book and has done it well. 

The textual portion of the book is or- 
ganized on a chronological basis, each chap- 
ter discussing a phase or stage in the de- 
velopment of art ability beginning with 
the two- to four-year-olds and ending with 
adolescents. The author has used this or- 
ganization because he sees art as a develop- 
mental activity which, to have meaning, 
must be considered in the context of the 
growing and developing child. Little use 
has been made of references, and few spe- 
cific studies are cited. Yet it is evident that 
Professor Mendelowitz is familiar with the 
literature in the field, for his generaliza- 
tions are based upon the experimental work 
which has been done. He has made liberal 
use of incident and anecdote to illustrate 
points and to demonstrate procedures, thus 
giving the book a reality and an immediacy 
which are especially helpful to non-spe- 
cialists. 

The chief limitation of the book, so far 
as teaching is concerned, is that there are 
no discussions of art in the school program. 
Specific pointers on working with children 
deal chiefly with individuals. Wherever 


groups are mentioned, they are small and 
are set in a community or neighborhood 
context. There is no reference to the mat- 
ter of working with entire classes at any 
level. Teachers work with individuals, and 
instruction in art is largely an individual 
matter. Nevertheless, working with a group 
of from twenty to forty youngsters raises 
problems which are not dealt with in this 
book. Although teachers can receive from 
the book help in understanding and dealing 
with individual children, they will probably 
feel that additional aid is necessary in order 
to apply these sound generalizations 4° 

proposals to working with an entire class: 
All parents should find the book a most 
helpful statement in dealing with their 
children. 

Children Are Artists contains a larg? 
number of illustrations. These covet “a 
art expressions of children at different w 
levels and of different subjects and E 
of expressions, and are generally we 
chosen. For the most part, the examples . 
grouped around some idea, such as deve E 
ment of symbols, handling of perspecti” 
caricature, portraits, or crafts, an illus- 
drawn from different age levels. The 1 
trations, therefore, are organized aa 
ently from the text and thus prov! how 
ever, is limited in that no specifi 
to any of the plates is made in t 
The book could have been streng 
considerably had specific reference or 
made to the examples of children’s ¥ 
illustrating the points being made. 


he text 
thene! 


: rhe 
Professor Mendelowitz has Ete isti 
; a 
book as a parent, a teacher, and an d his 


It is a warm and human presentation ja ople 
deep love and concern for young P° Poz 
are as apparent as his feeling for art an 
education. His statement is a fine ©° 
bution to a field in need of documents $ 
as this. 


tt) i? 
uch 


Epwin ZIEGFELD pia 
Teachers College, Colum! 

roy o at te 

Intergroup Education in Kinderga” k 
Primary Grades, by Celia Burns Ste 
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ler and William E. Martin. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. xii + 
I51 pp. $2.50. 


It can be said categorically that less is 
understood about the way in which chil- 
ae attitudes and values are developed 
T o ut any other area of the curricu- 
Rit ine for a long time have tended ig 
Aa oes Bi e development of attitudes as 
İbäininy ental product of the teaching- 
röt E process or, becauses of pressures 
gitar Gc quarters, to deal with the 
Certain in a superficial way by teaching 
elation rituals or by moralizing about our 
rized 2 with others. It has been recog- 
dence i some time that there is little evi- 
facts or fried Sa the assumption that such 

uce the ituals or moralizing actually pro- 

Thi attitudes we desire. 
ewe is a valuable addition to the 
clear y on teaching because it helps to 
cernin P 5 number of misconceptions con- 
Hames 4 the development of attitudes and to 
teacher: sound and practical suggestions to 
attitudes who want to help build desirable 
inl ous s in children toward other groups 
publication o7 The authors describe the 
intergroup as a handbook for teachers in 
to be ac P education and list five purposes 
Pose oe ee by the book. They pro- 
recent f (1) Give teachers the best, most 
roots of actual information regarding the 
and ho Prejudice, the effects of prejudice, 
(2) id desirable attitudes may be built; 
ing mo ie the teacher’s part in promot- 

des ep unity—how her own atti- 
atmosph ect children, how the classroom 
how gel she establishes helps or hinders, 
Setting to can work in the larger school 

escribe Promote intergroup attitudes; G) 
cad to S which will effectively 

ivetse o abie generalizations about the 
Cherie ES in our society; (4) Present 
Primary ot Outlines for the kindergarten- 
eralizaty grades, indicating how these gen- 
Cation ti pertaining to intergroup edu- 
Stades; an tie into areas of study in these 
or eu Include useful bibliographies 

ers, parents, and children.” Most 


of these purposes have been accomplished 
effectively and in a manner which makes 
for easy, interesting reading. 

Through a series of well-chosen anec- 
dotes about children the reader is helped 
to see the many, varied, and subtle ways 
in which children’s prejudices are developed 
and expressed. These, together with a pres- 
entation of information about the origin 
and development of prejudicial attitudes, 
serve to emphasize the need for a school 
program which employs more than ritual 
or moralizing as a means of developing de- 
sirable positive attitudes of young children 
toward one another. 

The authors identify the characteristics 
of a program which might be expected to 
change prejudices and to foster desirable 
intergroup attitudes. They list first the need 
for accepting each child as he is and for pro- 
viding recognition of accepting behavior on 
the part of each child toward every other 
child. In such a program, differences in chil- 
dren would be recognized and made use of; 
each child would be led to understand that 
he cannot expect to be liked equally by all 
people but that he can expect to be Te- 
spected as an individual and his accomplish- 
ments given the same attention and com- 
mendation that the accomplishments of 
other children receive. A second character- 
istic of a desirable program is an attempt 
to help children understand the reasons 
different people live as they do. In 
this connection it is significant that the 
authors emphasize the need for facing up 
to conditions in the local community by 
helping children understand why some peo- 
ple are forced to live in substandard housing 
or to be ragged or dirty. Another charac- 
teristic identified as important is the foster- 
ing of interaction among representatives of 
different groups, with each representative 
being given equal status. The fourth char- 
acteristic mentioned is the provision of suc- 
cess for each child but not at the expense 
of others. In discussing this provision the 
authors point out the detrimental effect of 
n on positive attitudes of chil- 


why 


competitio 
dren. 
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The sections of the book devoted to dis- 
cussions of the teacher’s role in intergroup 
education and of the activities which help 
develop desirable attitudes should be of 
very great value to teachers who are seek- 
ing help with this aspect of their teaching. 
It is only in the final sections of the book, 
where the authors present curriculum out- 
lines indicating how the generalizations per- 
taining to intergroup education can tie into 
areas of study in the primary grades, that 
this reviewer found cause for adverse criti- 
cism. The use of home and family life study 
in the first grade, community life study in 
the second grade, and the world as a com- 
munity study in the third grade tends to 
lend support to a stereotyped curriculum 
for the primary grades which is frequently 
not valid in terms of the real needs of spe- 
cific groups of six-, seven-, and eight-year- 
old children. In presenting the kindergarten 
program the authors discuss intergroup 
learnings that are appropriate for five-year- 
olds and indicate ways in which teachers 
might incorporate these into the normal 
experiences of kindergarten children. If the 
authors had seen fit to use this same ap- 
proach in their discussion of the primary 
grades curriculum, the book would haye 
presented a sounder approach to the devel- 
opment of curriculums in intergroup edu- 
cation. 

In spite of this shortcoming, Intergroup 
Education in Kindergarten-Primary Grades 
represents a very important contribution to 
the area of attitude development. It should 
be read by all teachers who are interested 
in the education of young children. 

Kennet D. Wann 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Study Guide for Clinical Nursing, edited 
by Emily C. Cardew. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. xi + 
565 pp. $6.00. 


One of the contributions of this book is 
its organization around learning experiences 
that provide students with repeated oppor- 


tunities to practice the skills essential for 
solving problems of nursing care in situa- 
tions similar to those encountered in nurs- 
ing. This approach to the teaching-learning 
process is adhered to consistently through- 
out the book. 

Its scope is comprehensive in that prob 
lems of hospital care and of home care in 
the four basic clinical areas are included. 
Within each clinical area the content is Te- 
duced to manageable proportions by the 
presentation of patient studies which pay 
been selected in terms of the social, oa 
nomic, and emotional problems and Csa 
frequency of incidence of the diseases 0” 
volved in the studies, The book emphasize 
the problem-solving approach to inate 
by providing many opportunities for are 
dents to explore possible solutions to ag 
lems of patient care through an analysis 
the patient and family studies peen a 
Clinical instructors should find the boo me 
value in helping students to evaluate 3 " nts 
situation, to identify the important eleme ee 
in the situation which demand the nurs n 
attention, and to select courses of actio 
appropriate to the problem. 

A series of multiple-choice Se al gb 
low each patient study and each clinica eit 
division of the book. These questions p° oe 
the student to discover whether she a 
sesses an understanding of the facts 
principles necessary for the solution ai e 
problems of nursing care. It js ap tions 
for the student to answer these uoe 
without referring to a variety of ren 
materials other than Study Guide for 
cal Nursing. 

A series of brief and well-written P 
studies present the nursing problems dies 
each clinical area. The titles of these StU jc- 
have been skillfully chosen to convey # Lae 


ob- 


questions fol- 


atient 


example, “The Sick Vagrant,” “Diana” 
Rest,” “It’s All My Faule” and “The EXP er 
tant Family.” The attention of the pose 
is thus focused on a patient or family W te 
usual pattern of living has been aisn ee 
by illness or by the natural event of © 
birth. 
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The multiple-choice questions accom- 
panying each patient study and each major 
subdivision are stated less well than other 
portions of the book. It is pointed out in 
the preface that these questions are not 
to be used for achievement testing but are 
included, “(1) to stimulate study, inquiry, 
and use of resource materials, (2) to ac- 
asi te sun wih sh eo quex 
an re Lu to provide the student with 
This en her own grasp of the material.” 
seme th ye believes that the items would 
on Ta above purposes better if some of 
en not contain all correct responses 

Wo or three correct responses out of a 
pect four. Some of the responses contain 
senla a and incorrect elements within a 
po nen In some items, a best re- 
Ri e requested when the answer book 
aldere] at all the listed responses are con- 
the mar All of these factors increase 
ment in u T of using discriminating judg- 
sponse ¢ pn a best or a correct re- 
choi to the item. If more of the multiple- 
eboi Items were directed toward the psy- 
the med and social concepts included in 
tual eles studies rather than toward fac- 
the item, ation of a more technical nature, 
effectiven would contribute with greater 

ook. Thee to the stated purposes of the 
p articular, inclusion of some tests designed 
applicatio y to give students practice 1n the 
ogic ‘heath social, psychologic, and bio- 
data care and in the interpretation, of 
estuden?’ further the aim of increasing 

i t’s skill in problem-solving. 
caring on suggestions are included for 
tain Sepa in which students can ob- 
Encountered i in situations similar to those 

Pe questi in nursing practice. The essay- 

E stu deea and student projects direct 
ogic, and aon to the social, psycho- 

€ patient iologic concepts included in 
he book _ Studies. Another contribution of 
nursing pe the inclusion of a section on 

re in mass disaster and, in each 


Clinic. 

a + . . 

atric z area with the exception of psychi- 

irect] Tsing, of problems of nursing service 
y related to problems of nursing care. 


© book is well organized around patient 


studies which, although concisely written, 
contain the information necessary for ana- 
lyzing the problems presented. 
Emity Hoimauist 
University of Chicago 


Teaching in Schools of Nursing, 2nd 
edition, by Loretta E. Heidgerken, 
RN. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1953. XXi + 596 pp. 

This book considers the area of teaching 
from the point of view of principles and 
methods to be used by persons engaged in 
instructing students in nursing. 

Its contents are organized into the fol- 
lowing six units: basic considerations for 
teaching in the school of nursing; activities 
contributing to effective learning; planning; 
organization and direction of learning ac- 
tivities within the nursing curriculum; 
methods of teaching; use of audio-visual 
materials and evaluation of learning and 
teaching. The chapter devoted to “Philoso- 
phy, Aims, and Objective” is a concrete 
presentation of how a philosophy of life in- 
fluences educational objectives and process. 
The author presents four of the major phi- 
losophies extant in American education and, 


he four, attempts to point out 


using one of tl j 
how the influence of a philosophy of life 


affects a philosophy of nursing and nursing 


education. 
Curriculum planning and development 


sented through a broad approach. 
Stress is placed on principles rather than 
details and an attempt is made to show 
how our culture and type of society 
influences curriculum development. The 
teacher’s attention is called to her responsi- 
bilities for providing and maintaining a 
favorable learning situation for students at 
the same time she recognizes her oppor- 
tunities for planning units of instruction in 
terms of whole experiences. 

As in the first edition, each chapter head- 
ing lists in bold print the topics to be dis- 
cussed. This aid has appealed to students 
and curriculum workers alike. Additional 


are pre 
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strengths appear to be the illustrations of 
unit planning, suggested reading lists fol- 
lowing the chapters and documentation 
from primary sources. 

In one volume Dr. Heidgerken makes 
available for the beginning teacher, as well 
as for the teacher with experience in cur- 


riculum development, a resource which 
should point out additional ways of plan- 
ning for dynamic instruction in nursing 
education programs. 
KaturyN W. Carrerty 
National League for Nursing, Inc. 
New York City 
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Introduction 


E DUCATION today faces a host of cru- 
ings, za peon eri: Overcrowded build- 
nancial s hortage of teachers, inadequate 
munication. port, the impact of new com- 
and male media, the need for prompt 
Programs._tt adjustment of educational 
ing issues i hese are some of the perplex- 
€ssional w = accept readily as our pro- 
Spread A tiny But the current wide- 
extra burd cism of the schools seems an 
en. 
tion e i had better accept the situa- 
itional isol something about it. The tra- 
Communi ation of the school from the 
he has ra Js past, The taxpayer knows 
€ Wants Pi to the kind of education 
ate q oe ry children, and he is articu- 
Sroups of i his expectations. Pressure 
bere als l kinds insist that their beliefs 
Our own pea classroom teaching. Within 
S Professi nks there are sharp cleavages. 
demands — people, how shall we treat 
tices, bitt or return to outmoded prac- 
$ ovation. Complaints against promising 
films, or ns, attacks on textbooks and 
TOUtines gy ems of our comfortable 
and fixed programs? 
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The real problem is not merely that of 
achieving an efficient defense. It is to 
raise the level of lay criticism and to 
insure full consideration of all construc- 
tive ideas for change. The public rela- 
tions program telling citizens about the 
excellence of their schools will not suffice 
as a solution. Widespread lay participa- 
tion in determining school policies, essen- 
tial as it is, will not be adequate. To do 
the job, every teacher must accept as a 
professional responsibility the obligation 
to serve as an active, intelligent inter- 

reter of the local schools, and to see to 
it that enlightened criticism is utilized. 

This task calls for the re-examination 
of personal beliefs and ways of working. 
Why do we do what we do? Are our 

ractices consistent with our democratic 
ideals, with our understanding of the 
Jearning process and child development? 
The task calls for an eagerness to com- 
municate with laymen about the work 
of the school (at all levels), and equally 
important, a willingness to listen. It re- 

uires a toughness of spirit, to resist ideas 
patently irresponsible or inimical to the 
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welfare of children. It demands receptiv- 
ity to needed change. 

The articles in this issue of the TEAcH- 
ERS Cottece Record are intended to 
stimulate thinking about the fundamen- 
tal considerations underlying certain 
focal points of attack. The purpose is 
not primarily to refute the critics, nor 
to deal with all the major debates. 
Rather it is hoped that readers will be 
encouraged to pursue this line of ap- 
proach into other areas of disagreement. 

In the first article Mr. McLaughlin 
raises the question as to who is ulti- 
mately responsible for education in 
America’s public schools. He discusses 
the board of education as a policy-mak- 
ing institution through which the people 
of a community exercise control over the 
curriculum, teaching methods, and other 
aspects of the school’s operation. He 
goes on to describe the work of citizen 
advisory committees, noting the power- 
ful influence they have wielded. 

Mr. Hunt deals with the role of subject 
matter in general education and in “intel- 
lectual” education. Citing the tremendous 
task of the public school in undertaking 
to educate all American youth, he points 
out that values in addition to intellectual 
growth are important, that book learning 
alone is inadequate even for the gifted, 
and that the traditional program is un- 
suitable for the large group of slow 
learners. The thoughtful reader will be 
challenged by the analysis of questions 
that must be answered in selecting sub- 
ject matter and methods. 

“Another Look At The Three R’s” 
analyzes present-day instruction in the 
so-called fundamentals. Mr. Jacobs states 
that modern teachers recognize their re- 
sponsibility to help youth acquire com- 
mand of the skills of language, number, 


and science. But, he suggests, teachers 
know children need many other basic 
skills in order to become effective citi- 
zens. He points out that research = 
proved all these abilities are best learne 
when taught functionally rather than 
formally or incidentally. 4 

And what about the building of g0° 
citizenship? Mr. Russell says the wise 
educator will admit the schools have not 
been too successful in this area. Cor 
citizenship is not identical with enlig a 
enment. Discussing two abortive, P a 
proaches, he suggests the characteris 
of a good citizenship education pre 
and illustrates the laboratory practi 
technique. 

In casting the problem of characte 
education, Mr. Raup calls gugno " 
the need for shaping general moral ring: 
in a modern life focused in creative cag 
Defining desirable moral chipet . 
outlining difficulties in the way z 
cating for this goal, he presents © olee? 
helping youth to make better ch 
and decisions. its 

A school cannot be better an 
teachers. The education of the pening 
sional workers who guide the ae 
of our children is a matter O a “A 
importance. Mr. Borrowman, + Edv- 
Quest for A Discipline of Teache $ 
cation”, recounts the history of mer sic 
gle between the defenders of the © 


avé 
liberal arts tradition and those W n F 
supported the professionalized ee his 
tion of teachers. Especially usefu oncep" 
listing of criteria for a balanced € 
of teacher education. rticless 

Against the background of Her of 
the Review section features critd pav? 
some of the books whose author ent? 
been most outspoken in their CO 


about the schools.—M.R.B. 


Control of Education in Public Schools 
FREDERICK C. McLAUGHLIN 


ASSOCIATE COORDINATOR, CPEA, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


p= education in the United States 
a cal been fair game for the 
dee is ai people can recall enough of 
eontpariar schooling to form a basis for 
hey Pg hai present-day practices. 
problems th ed up and frustrated with 
ment the hey cannot solve and govern- 
Ser axe penr see. The school authori- 
resist the ose at hand, and it is hard to 
Scapegoat a to make them a 
comings oy the schools have short- 
well-mears, enty! Many of the critics are 
orts to Sed and sincere, and their ef- 
receive en public education should 

TE i reful attention. f 
merica strange, however, to find in 
attempts ie ae who appear to resent 
ministraro teachers, public school ad- 
to develo S, and professors of education 
and ie better educational practices 
Stead of “ee Ridiculing research in- 
Cultural challenging it does not fit the 
Prideq i of a nation that has long 
on change and improvement. 


Lan: i 
con Y of the more verbal critics express 


cern s f 
They d Over “progressive education.” 
o eer 
foun not suggest where it is to be 


older eo widespread it is, or why the 
© new “tah methods are sounder than 
on Profession they make slashing attacks 
NG the f onal educators for undermin- 
9 undamentals with modern meth- 
ko excepted, although a cur- 
er widely read book, roundly 


unci j 
ing educators of all categories, 


Tent a 
eno 
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is dedicated to the teachers of the au- 
thor’s home town. How they managed to 
escape the blight affecting all others is 
not explained. Most critics lump all edu- 
cators together and deride them unmerci- 
fully, charging that they run America’s 
schools and are using their seemingly 
unlimited powers to ruin them. 

Among those recently “spanking” the 
educators have been a number of school 
board members. It can be assumed there- 
fore that some at least are aware of the 
board’s existence. But board members are 
either credited with no brains or are not 


recognized as having serious responsibili- 


ties in connection with the public schools. 
discussed, but it is 


Their role is not often 
uite clear that board members are being 


bamboozled along with parents. Both 
groups are ignorant of the true nature 


of the fraud being perpetrated on the 
he name of education. Both 


e blame, presumably because 
ponsibility or no au- 


young in tl 
groups escap 
they have no res 


thority. ; 
Basic questions are thus raised in the 
minds of thoughtful readers. Who is 


ultimately responsible for education in 
America’s public schools? What is the 
role of the board of education in estab- 
lishing policy with regard to the school 
curriculum and teaching processes? Is the 

ublic’s interest adequately protected by 
trol device such as the board of edu- 


acon 
do school ad- 


cation? To what extent 
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ministrators and the professional staff act 
on educational matters independently of 
the community and school board? 

If the answers to such questions clearly 
reveal that our public schools are run by 
a closed corporation of professional edu- 
cators, then the critics are dead right in 
their opposition, regardless of how well 
or how poorly the professionals are do- 
ing with the program. If, however, the 
schools operate within a system of demo- 
cratic controls which give the people a 
strong voice in the very matters criti- 
cized, then the arguments are not valid. 
If it appears that educators have been 
revising and changing curriculum con- 
tent to meet individual and community 
needs and improving methods and tech- 
niques with the knowledge and approval 
of the board of education and the sup- 
port of parents, the critics will have to 
rewrite their texts. They should be aimed 
at school boards, parents, and other citi- 
zen groups who hire and tolerate the 
frauds who are substituting “oceans of 
piffle” for sound education. 

The board of education is a unique 
institution. It grew out of America’s nine- 
teenth century experiments in local self- 
government and proved so satisfactory 
that no serious efforts have ever been 
made to replace it. It developed as a 
separate function of government in this 
country because of the deep-seated be- 
lief in the importance of education and 
a consequent desire on the part of the 
people to control their schools as closely 
as possible. Professor Charles A. Beard 
pointed this out in his statement prepared 
for the Educational Policies Commission: 


The peculiar nature of education and its 
functions in society have been recognized 
by the sober judgment of the American 
people as expressed in constitutions and stat- 
utes. This judgment is revealed in many 
types of administrative authorities to which 


educational responsibilities are assigned by 
law. These vary, no doubt, from state to 
state and region to region, but one fondi 
mental principle underlies almost all o 
them. It is that authorities, state and local, 
in charge of the public schools and colleges 
are to stand apart from the executive a 

legislative branches of the government. 


T : ice 

Even critics of the widespread pa 
of giving boards of education fiscal an! 
administrative independence of city gal 
ernment have conceded that there 35 3 
disposition on the part of the pee 
people to abandon this method of sch 
control. 

‘ re- 

There can be no question that peona s a 
gard education as somehow occupy they 
sanctified position, so sanctified that, whe 
mistrust interference on the part O 


s tate 
City and even on the part of mE p 
School officials, even those elected, 4 ions 


garded as better qualified for their pos” 
than municipal officials.” 


rds of 


No one contends that these boa hey 
education, or school committees i pe 
are sometimes called, have always ill 0 
above reproach in seeking out the i i 
the people on educational matters e iS 
their conduct of the schools. Ther his- 
however, wide agreement among. spe 
torians and objective observers i for 
American scene that this instrue has 
popular control of public ae e 
been largely responsible for the $ 
which has attended the first eff 
large nation to educate everybody: grd 
What is the responsibility of me olicy 
of education in establishing baste Pack 
on matters of curriculum contents ‘cho? 
ing methods, or other phases of the a 
program? Administrators, profess Ei 
education, teachers, and board me 


of 4 


ets 


1Educational Policies Commissions peric?” 
poe Function of Education 19 A 
emocracy,” 1937, pp. 106-7- IS oie 
2N. B. Hace? ged. B. Kerwin, ee ch 
City Government (Chicago, University 
cago Press, 1938), pp- 2-3- 
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< themselves have spoken out freely with 
— to this responsibility. Referring to 
= ee City’s public school system 
Eliot eee Teacher, Charles W. 

> ident Emeritus of Harvard 


Wigan: 
i; ee commented on the board’s 
asks: 


ue ies of Education should give gen- 
herrea ite this great system of public 
Pe lib fa that is, should determine its 
ny Fa 6 eg the chief executive offi- 
me pone rules under which all appoint- 
Well-organiz tee ma TAD cane 
Sonate ized, expert services, a constant 
pa t over the actual work going on, 
RT nremitting study of desirable im- 
nents and enlargements.* 


A 
board member’s job appears to have 


been 
` no more of a sinecure in 1914 than 


lt is in ; 954. 

Sa . 

the a George D. Strayer, writing for 
ucational Policies Commission, 


G 
seats embers of the board of education 
efore RERI each proposal brought 
schools, The by the superintendent of 
executive 54 constantly require that their 
om of the cer present proof of the wis- 
fated, that h measures which he has advo- 
Use of the r e give a strict accounting of the 
Ucation aoo otces provided. The board of 
fessional provides that in all strictly pro- 
textbook, matters such as the adoption of 
of stud S, or the development of courses 
Y and curriculums, recommendations 


come p 
e i ; 
Schools a Te it from the superintendent of 


A 
thur B, Moehlman, late Professor of 


is cati Hy a E 
S Very a at the University of Michigan, 

vety ¢ : y 
Critigg, — “AT On the issue raised by many 


he 
> ASSI è P 
fessional pl a on the part of certain pro- 
ion js €ducators that the board of edu- 
® Chart €signed to carry out the will of 
r y : x 
pd the Py hid Eliot, “The Board of Education 
cbruary, me Staff.” American Teacher, 
; 1914. 
Uca! Ba 
“na “onal Policies Commission, Structure 


1 ministrari, A A 
938, pp, Gorge ation in American Democracy, 


the teaching profession and to approve all 
professional plans presented to it has little 
merit. ‘The board represents the people, 
whose interest in education transcends that 
of any special group, including the teach- 
ing profession. The people will ultimately 
decide what they want their schools to do.5 


Professor George S. Counts does not 
sound like a member of a profession anx- 
ious to exclude the public from knowl- 
edge or control of its operations: 


The fundamental character of public edu- 
cation in the United States is, in the last 
analysis, determined by the board that con- 
trols the school. To be sure, back of the 
board stands the state, but to the board the 
state has delegated the practical control of 
public education. Within the wide limits 
created by legislative enactment, the broad 
outlines of policy are shaped by the mem- 
bers of this body. To a degree and in a 
fashion seldom grasped, the content, spirit, 
and purpose of public education must de- 
flect the bias, the limitations, and the experi- 
ence of the membership of this board. The 
possibilities which the school possesses as 
a creative and leavening social agency are 
set by the good will, the courage, and the 
intelligence of that membership.* 


Such statements are fairly typical of 
the views of professors of education 


whom certain of the critics prefer to 


call the “superprofessionals.” 
School superintendents are also im- 
mbers of the coterie accused 


portant me z 
selves all basic de- 


of arrogating to them 
cisions affecting the schools. How they 


regard the board in this matter should 
be of interest to all those who have not 
already made up their minds. The 1946 
Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators dealt exhaust- 
question of the power and 
of the board of education 


ochlman, School Administra- 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951), 


ively with the 
responsibility 
5 Arthur B. M 
tion (New York, 
R e S. Counts, The Social Composition 
of Education (Chicago, University 


of Boards 
of Chicago Press, 1927); P- 1 
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in the conduct and operation of the edu- 
cational enterprise. 

It is the sense of the administrators’ 
argument that a division of labor should 
take place between the board and the 
superintendent of schools, and the cri- 
terion that should determine who does 
what is effectiveness, not the convenience 
of either group. Superintendents realize 
that such statements as “The board legis- 
lates and the superintendent executes,” 
are too simple to be of much help; that 
it is easier to state such divisions of re- 
sponsibility than it is to implement them. 
Where duties are not readily divisible, 
the board and the superintendent should 
work as a team but, they say, “the board 
holds final power on all legislative deci- 
sions.” In actual practice they point out 
that policies to be considered by the 
board are likely to be suggested by the 
superintendent. g 

In discussing typical responsibilities 
that might properly be the concern of 
the board it is interesting to note under 
the heading “Curriculum Offerings” the 
following: 


Board: Decides the general scope of the 
local educational offerings in addition to 
those required by law and passes upon in- 
structional procedures related to contro- 
versial matters such as those sometimes con- 
nected with religion, science, social and gov- 
ernmental organization and so on, within 
the limits of the law and the requirement 


of adequate academic freedom of in- 
structors.® 


The superintendents then proceed to out- 
line their own functions in this area: 
purchasing textbooks, scheduling classes, 
assignment of space, deciding on compe- 
tent instructors, and the like. In general, 
the same division holds for other phases 

T American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, School Boards in Action, Twenty-fourth 


Yearbook, 1946, P. 52. 
8 Ibid., p. 50. 


of school operation. Contrary to the 
straw men set up by the critics, the 
superintendents believe firmly in an allo- 
cation of powers which places the deter- 
mination of policy on all important issues 
in the hands of boards of education. 

This position is affirmed in their 1952 
Yearbook, where they state: 


But more important than all this, tey 
(300,000 school board members) set ne 
educational policies that affect the pe 
tion of nearly 27 million boys and gir’s x 
the public schools and many millions 
adults enrolled for part time study- 


A questionnaire was submitted to i 
administrators throughout the county 
connection with the development of t m 
document, in which they were asked 6 
rate their boards of education as agio 
of community leadership in euei 
affairs. Half of the rural superintendome 
placed them in the top bracket 10 © 

respect, while nearly 7o per cent 


of city 
: rs a8 
superintendents rated board membe 


«sy ideals 
persons of competence and te the 
i ic looks 
and said that the public lo Thus, 


board for educational leadership. 
not only does the superintendent in 
schools accept his board of na ea i 
a leadership role, but he also age oe 
is so accepted by the public. The 


book goes on to say: ism 
anisi, 
The school board represents a en 1r 
which the people have provided i ch they 
own enlightenment and through poas from 
have kept the control of educatio icula" 
falling under the domination of a P® 
group or bureaucracy.?? plica- 
ji 
Teachers association journals, P choo 
tions of elementary and secondary othe! 
principals, and periodicals of many nis 
dm! 
a denet 
drivis” 
ool dened 


9 American Association of School i 
trators, The American School Super” 
Thirtieth Yearbook, 1952, p. 104- 

10 American Association of Sch 
trators, The American School Super” 
Thirtieth Yearbook, 1952, p. 105- 
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education groups have discussed at one 
time or another the functions and re- 
Sponsibilities of boards of education. Al- 
Most without exception they are referred 
to, and accepted as, the governing bodies 
Tunning public schools. The studies car- 
tied on by the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration have involved 
School board members and interested citi- 
as full partners in much of its action 

Search to improve administrative lead- 
ership. 

Neither administrators nor board mem- 
bers believe that clear-cut divisions of 
co are always possible in the 
Sieur = school systems. In a de- 
Sö dea » lines of authority are often not 
diei . citizens desire or as dictator- 
eins fal te provide. Many school prob- 
mistet etween policy-making and ad- 
Sne 10n and, as a consequence, boards 
Pines nes administer and administrators 
‘island, make policy. In a sense all ad- 
maki ation has an element of policy- 

ing in it, 
ot ge board of education possesses 
Sponsibil egal right and the moral re- 
to Seung to require its executive officer 
Where i and report on action taken 

n the PT has not been established. 
an equal ther hand the superintendent has 
recogniz _ esponsibility—which he clearly 

ers on n consult with board mem- 
ions of very occasion where vital ques- 
ot policy are involved. 
bers ies faculty can fool five mem- 
education i average American board of 
oard of TE any length of time, and no 
Public in t ucation can keep the general 
it is doin he dark indefinitely about what 
Citeg of F Innumerable examples can be 
€ com ituations in which the board or 
for the paea asserted its responsibility 
ena a lucational program. The Pasa- 
re ides well known and illustrative. 
nce indicates that the board of 


education had been apprised of the plans 
and had approved the policies on in- 
service training of teachers, summer 
camps for youngsters, and other inno- 
vations of Superintendent Goslin. It was 
only after a wave of hysteria swept the 
community that the board yielded to 
pressure and rejected the program. Re- 
gardless of the merits of the case, the 
community demonstrated its power to 
act and the board its authority. The case 
was further evidence of the fact that no 
superintendent can move very far or for 
very long without keeping the public 
fully informed and having the under- 
standing and support of the board. 

Scarsdale, New York’s, “battle of the 
books” is another illustration of the im- 
portant role played by a board of edu- 
cation in the operation of the school 
program. Although the superintendent 
and his staff were attacked for certain 
textbooks that were being used, the board 
of education quickly and rightfully as- 
sumed responsibility for having approved 
the list and proceeded, with the backing 
of the community, to fight the critics to a 
standstill. 

In 1950 a summer camp worth $70,000 
was offered by the state of Michigan to 
ublic schools of Carney, near which 
d. On the recommendation 
of the professional staff, the board of 
education accepted the gift with the idea 
of using it in the school program. The 
people of this small town were stirred up 
by a citizen who disagreed with the pro- 

osal and eventually brought such pres- 
sure on the board that, despite the fact 
that this group had full legal authority 
for its action, it submitted the question to 
the people for an advisory vote. The gift 
was rejected. Whether the board of edu- 
cation and the staff were ahead or behind 
the community in their thinking is be- 
side the point. The people for the thou- 


the p 
it was situate 
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sandth time demonstrated that they know 
full well who owns the public schools 
and how to exercise the rights of owner- 
ship. 

School boards are often more advanced 
than the professionals in their educational 
concepts, and perhaps more frequently 
the public is ahead of both groups. If 
this is the case and the public favors 
changes opposed by the classicists, such 
endorsement constitutes a further refu- 
tation of much recent criticism. 

The growth of citizen advisory com- 
mittees on education since the war has 
been spectacular; they have sprung up 
all over the country in response to emer- 
gency conditions facing the public 
schools. Where perhaps a dozen such 
groups existed in 1940, the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools reported in 1953 that it had been 
in touch with 2,200 active committees 
and had reason to believe that more than 
8,000 such advisory bodies existed in the 
United States. 

The following descriptive material 
from one such organization illustrates 
ways in which citizens often work for 
educational changes (and improvement). 


wayar iT 1s: Oldest citizen organization in 
the city and state working for better 
schools, the 57-year-old Public Educa- 
tion Association is a group of non-parti- 
san private citizens whose sole purpose 


is to improve the public schools and col- 
leges of New York City. 


WHAT ir Does: PEA works for adequate 
education budgets, smaller classes, more 
and better-trained teachers, adequate 


school housing and supplies, and the best 
in school administration. 


PEA pioneers, conducting experiments which 
may improve current methods of educa- 
tion. When these experiments are proven, 
the Board of Education takes over their 
operation. Some of the past PEA experi- 
ments which are now an integral part of 
New York City’s public school system 


are: School social workers (visiting teach- 
ers), modern teaching techniques, bee 
for cardiac and crippled children, all-day 
neighborhood schools.** 


More often than not, these citizen com- 
mittees have been set up by either the 
board of education or the superintendent, 
and their advice has been welcomed on 4 
wide range of subjects from teaching 
methods and curriculum to bonds ar 
school buildings. They usually include 
successful business and professional pe 
ple and representative parents from ee y 
ous parts of the community. In m ols 
cases their influence on the public ar ző 
has been so strong that it is difficut an 
understand how critics could Eae 
them. They often push the poene 
staff willy-nilly in the direction of "hey 
progressive programs—even though 
may never have heard of John Dev i: 

Other organizations, such as the 
ent-Teacher Associations, are VETY np 
interested in the educational program 
help to keep the public informe 5 
school affairs. The National Congr’ er 
Parents and Teachers reports @ z902 Pa 
cent increase in membership in the 
ten years. 

The sad fact is, however, that 
such efforts on the part of many 
the most sensitive and presistent da 
mentalist would be hard put t° in 
school with an activity program f pEA 
places like New York City. The cept 
might push school authorities into A edu- 
ance of the philosophy of moder men! 
cation, but finding teachers to imp report 
it is something else. If critics who ewe 
that many teachers oppose ve farther 
methods had investigated a little ` es€ 
they might have discovered ee 
teachers lacked the training, see reg” 
or courage to get away from i 
jon, 


r jati 
"The Public Education Assoc! 
scriptive Leaflet, 1952. 
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mented classroom and that there is very 
little administrators could do about it 
even if they wanted to until better- 
trained teachers are available. (And we 
mean better, not more training.) 

The difficulty of securing teachers who 
n oe in the new methods leads to 
si point for discussion. A recurring 
ae nt in recent attacks is that pro- 

ors of education, working hand in 
— state education departments, 
se stablished an overriding conspiracy 

ect a closed system in public schools. 


pote a education do all the signifi- 

schools b ing, so to speak, for your, local 

one of oDe they have copper riveted 

ever ited t ce bureaucratic machines 

any ccs by any professional group in 

of ancient E anywhere, since the priesthood 
gypt.? 


Makd that the schools must have 
ers must a that in most states the teach- 
in educ have taken at least a few courses 
tificate rape in order to get a state Cer- 
eight ye © teach. For the past seven or 
© esca ars, however, it has been possible 

trained p the vicious circle of educators 
o eee educators, for thousands 
ession, i teachers have left the pro- 

Ower th ereby making it necessary to 
ave a standards. In some places they 

Vere free almost nonexistent and boards 
o teach, e hire anyone they could get 
that at , n Mississippi it was reported 
were es ah point 80% of all teachers 
S no pier certificates. There 
Tought a that this condition has 

Schools a out any improvement in the 
teacher trait, move to do away with 

ettifica S institutions. 

1N State Ja. ation standards are established 
Submitted © This means that they must be 
to a legislative body consisting 

2 Albe 


2 
Shoals (Bo Lynd, Quackery in the Public 


ston, Little, Brown & Co. 1953)» P- 


of laymen—largely lawyers—and finally 
approved by the governor. Before they 
reach this stage however, they must be 
devised, or passed on, by a State Educa- 
tion Department which operates under 
the control of a State School Committee 
or a Board of Education. In New York 
State this agency is known as the Board 
of Regents. The Board of Regents passes 
on all important policy proposed by the 
Commissioner of Education and his staff. 
The establishment of certification stand- 
ards would certainly be considered im- 

ortant in most such bodies, which means 
that it is only “proposed” by educators. 
It is relatively easy for any citizen to 
make his voice heard either in education 
department councils or in the legislative 
halls, and opposition to any of the re- 
quirements for certification could easily 
be registered. 

All states have some arrangement 
whereby the policies of their institutions 
of higher learning are reviewed by a lay 
body. In New York a Board of Trustees 
meets regularly to discuss policies and 
problems of the University of the State 
of New York. Within this University 
system, teacher-training institutions op- 
erate, and here their programs are sub- 
ject to critical examination by persons 
with no educational ax to grind. Private 
institutions, such as Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have their own 
boards of trustees including businessmen, 
industrialists, and professional persons 
who have access to inside and outside 
information concerning the work going 
on in the college. Such boards have been 

uick enough on occasion to impose 
loyalty oaths and other restrictions on 
the teaching staff. They possess the power 
praise the program as well as the 


to ap 
teachers, and presumably have been do- 


ing so during the past half century. 
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Thus the fearful “copper-riveted ma- 
chine” has no rivets at all when examined 
at close range. It is operated by profes- 
sionals but controlled at every crucial 
point by a board of directors or some 
other citizen agency. 

In no other country has the layman 
been assigned such a vital role in educa- 
tion at all levels, and in no other country 


has such tremendous progress been made 
in all fields. A vast aggregation of Ameri- 
cans are well-informed as to what 1S 
going on in our system of public schools; 
and they should be for they help run 
them. These responsible citizens have not 
been taken in by educators. Neither are 
they likely to be misled by the Zolls or 
the Lynds. 


Education: Intellectual or General? 
ERLING M. HUNT i 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ee critics of American public 
education have charged that the 
schools are becoming anti-intellectual, 
too much concerned with trivialities and 
frivolities, Although many of the state- 
ments are hostile and negative, the 
charges raise questions that should have 
balanced and constructive consideration. 
: hat has been our intellectual tradition 
in schools and colleges? What is general 
Education, and what is its relation to 
intellectual and specialized education? 
x% hat are the kinds of subject matter 

pon which schools and colleges can and 
must draw? What, in a program of dem- 
cratic education that takes account of 
Values which include but go beyond 
se that are strictly intellectual, is the 

€ of subject matter? 


o 
UR INTELLECTUAL TRADITIONS 


pa inericin education, following Euro- 
teli traditions, was long predominantly 
and €ctual in its emphasis. Secondary 
and higher education were developed for 
clas ‘ong confined to the gifted few. The 
t SAS and liberal arts became part of 
Te valued background of generations of 
aders in American intellectual and 
Public life, 
tra Ut curricula that are now regarded as 
ch ional were not static. As society 
en, ged and as knowledge expanded, 
an disciplines—English and modern 
Stages, the sciences and psychology, 
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history and the social sciences, the arts 
and new aspects of mathematics—forced 
their way into the high school and col- 
lege programs, along with vocational and 
preprofessional offerings. New depart- 
ments were established, new require- 
ments, as in English and American his- 
tory, were imposed. The content of 
subjects changed and grew. New teach- 
ing procedures, as laboratory work and 
field trips, were adopted. Eventually new 
patterns of organization, cutting across 
several disciplines, were devised for both 
schools and colleges. Educators were re- 
peatedly faced with some form of the 
27” Re- 


question “Knowledge for what: 
peatedly innovations resulted. 
The successive changes were not wel- 
comed by all educators. Conservatives 
and reactionaries gave ground no faster 
than they had to. But new needs of so- 
ciety, the ability of Americans to invest in 
more and more education for more and 
more youth, and the widening range of 
abilities and needs of the ever-expanding 
school and college population proved ir- 
resistible. American education exists for 
the nation and the people as a whole, not 
for scholars and scholarship alone. In the 
twentieth century the nation keeps most 
of its children in school through second- 
ary years, and sends a still-growing pro- 
portion of its youth on to college. In gen- 
eral the schools and colleges have been ex- 
pected to adapt to the youth who come 
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to them; as the backgrounds and needs, 
the talents and aptitudes of youth in 
school and college have expanded to in- 
clude the range from the highly gifted 
to the seriously limited, the schools have 
responded. 

The challenge to schools and colleges 
has been greater than most of the public, 
and many educators, have realized. The 
response is still incomplete, and might 
appropriately be regarded as still experi- 
mental. It includes comprehensive high 
schools with a range of programs, some 
specialized vocational high schools and 
post-secondary technical schools, many 
junior colleges, and some general col- 
leges for the intellectually less gifted. It 
has brought many new elements into the 
school and college program—guidance, a 
wide range of “extracurricular” activities, 
changes in the content of established sub- 
jects, new materials of instruction, modi- 
fied teaching-learning procedures. And 
it has brought, as a rationale for much 
that has been attempted, the idea of 
general education. In practice, however, 
general education is in the main a sup- 
plement to, rather than a substitute for, 
education that is intellectual. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


What we now call “general education” 
has two over-all aims: first, the develop- 
ment of competent citizens, capable of 
participating effectively in the public af- 
fairs of a democracy; second, the fullest 

ossible development of well-rounded 
and well-adjusted individuals. Both aims 
apply to all children and youth. Both 
involve all workers in schools—teachers 
at all grade levels and in all subject areas, 
administrators, guidance specialists. Both 
aims also involve homes, churches, com- 
munity agencies, and all influences that 
form or modify ideas, ideals, and opin- 
ions—including comics, newspapers and 


magazines, movies, radio and television, 
religious leaders and social reformers, 
politicians and businessmen, athletes and 
entertainers, and all who set standards 
of success. 

The schools and colleges have addi- 
tional aims. High schools have long been 
concerned with vocational guidance and 
specialized training for business, with 
teaching some trades and crafts, and with 
preliminary aspects of technological and 
professional education. Many junior col- 
leges and four-year colleges have de- 
veloped technical and preprofessional 
programs. Many liberal arts colleges aC- 
cept substantial amounts of specialized 
work in engineering, law, medicine, bust- 
ness, and education for credit towar@ 
bachelor’s degrees. And in liberal arts 
colleges, also, prospective college oF uni- 
versity teachers lay the foundation, €s- 
pecially in their third and fourth years, © 
specialization in mathematics, in one or 
more of the natural sciences, English of 
foreign languages, music or art, OF a 
history or one or more of the soci 
sciences. Some aspects of the school am 
college curricula are clearly general edu- 
cation. Some are clearly vocational. ee 
are both for all youth. Some are genera 
education for many and at the same time 
vocational for at least a few. 

With the subject matter of professional 
education, including that of the Jast two 
years of college, which is included 1” 
major programs of students who may 
specialize, we are only incidentally c0” 
cerned here. The subject matter of gen 
eral education is, of course, drawn from 
and constantly modified by the know 
edge of specialists. If contact betwee? 
specialists and teachers in general edu- 
cation is broken, or is merely casual an 
occasional, general education loses 19 
liablity and integrity. But the subjec 
matter of general education is selecte 
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from the vast total knowledge of special- 
ists, and the selection takes account not 
only of scholarship but of the needs of 
Society and the needs and potentialities 
of learners. 

Because general education takes ac- 
Ponni of the needs of society and of 
earners, its subject matter in some re- 
Spects is broader than for specialists in 
the scholarly disciplines—a point over- 
looked or condemned by those who re- 
Sard education as exclusively an intel- 
lectual process. The latter, in protesting 
or attacking many new developments in 
oa education, charge that the de- 
ee emer are non-intellectual or anti- 
Pwi ual. Thus they raise the question 
~ What should be learned by all young 
Citizens—of the subject matter of general 


ed i ; 
i Ucation, and of how it should be 
earned. 


KINDS OF SUBJECT MATTER 


aair a matter of education is 
and tho = all the human experience 
Which va about that experience of 
experien e have record. The record of the 
varie n and thought, expressed in a 
rae forms, has been called the 
Sea aE Much of it has been 
named hist in disciplines or subjects, 
mathemati ory, philosophy, literature, art, 
eticeand T and so on. As both experi- 
tisak ought about it have increased, 
ber of Ein of disciplines and the num- 
also. ivisions of each have increased 
schuticulum-making for American 
Sclectig and colleges has always required 
creased | As human knowledge has in- 
Come e, problems of selection have be- 
intellectus] more acute. The answer of 
een « a's, in their own Careers, has 
nwet alization: By definition that 
niles even for future specialists and 

als, is barred in general educa- 


a 
i 


tion, for it is concerned with the basic 
education of all citizens, including those 
who will eventually follow some one of 
the innumerable specializations that now 
exist. 

If the disciplines that make up the 
cultural heritage offer any criteria for 
selection of the content of general edu- 
cation, the criteria have not yet been 
identified. In practice one of three poli- 
cies has been followed by those con- 
cerned with secondary and higher edu- 
cation. First, traditional subjects have 
been maintained insofar as possible, but 
modified as pressures have brought the 
elimination of some (notably classical 
languages), the introduction of others, 
and the constant reorganization of all, 
both traditional and newer. Second, es- 
pecially at the college level, surveys of 
many subjects, old and new, have been 
offered; a few have been required, and 
selection among the rest has been left to 
students and advisers, under the elective 
system. Third, surveys of broad fields— 
groups of related subjects—such as social 
science, natural science, the humanities, 
and the arts have been organized and re- 
quired in the colleges, and offerings in 
general science, general mathematics, 
general social studies, and integrated or 
core programs have been developed in 
some elementary and secondary schools. 

None of the three policies has achieved 
results sufficiently satisfactory that any 
one of them has been universally adopted. 
Moreover, in all three, the criteria of 
selection have come only in part from 
the disciplines themselves. The needs of 
society and of the learners, together with 
the requirements of the teaching-learning 

rocess, have been taken into account 
also, though in varying degrees. Many 
“intellectual” curricula can be devised, 
et none exists that commands the sup- 
port of all who insist on intellectual 
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values in education. But the critics of 
much that has been introduced into gen- 
eral education do seem agreed that learn- 
ing, or at least intellectual learning, is 
gained from books. 

Most of the cultural heritage, includ- 
ing the traditional subject matter of edu- 
cation, is printed. Some of it is available 
only in books; much of it is available 
most readily in books—for those who 
can and will read. But even for those 
who learn by reading it is now clear that 
much knowledge and understanding of 
the cultural heritage are also gained from 
direct experience, from the movies and 
television, from the radio and recordings, 
and from firsthand observation of the 
heritage as it exists and operates in their 
surroundings. These elements in educa- 
tion cannot be ignored. They are power- 
ful influences—and they condition the 
possibilities and effectiveness of learning 
from books, whether by the intellectually 
gifted or by others. 

Moreover, many children and youth 
now in school do not learn, or learn 
readily, from books. For these young 
citizens, many of whom can and do learn 
much and learn it well, and many of 
whom achieve success and leadership in 
numerous arcas of American life, non- 
reading resources become the most im- 
portant media of teaching and learning. 
Instead, then, of being attacked as anti- 
intellectual or even non-intellectual, these 
media should be welcomed and used as 
invaluable assets in deepening for able 
students the effectiveness of intellectual 
education, and in reaching large segments 
of the population whom intellectual edu- 
cation has never reached and cannot 
serve. 

Specifically, at least three objections 
must be raised to the critics of what is 
intended to be education for all the 
citizens of a democracy: 


First, the “intellectual” concept of edu- 
cation is too narrow. Schools and col- 
leges should of course encourage and 
provide for intellectual growth, but they 
are concerned with other values as well. 

Second, even for those who are most 
capable of intellectual growth, the tradi- 
tional book learning alone is inadequate. 
Other media also contribute to such 
growth as well as to the rounded devel- 
opment of all youth, whatever their tal- 
ents and abilities may be. Schools are not 
anti-intellectual because they recognize 
and work for additional values as al 

Third, for many in the present schoo 
population, the traditional program = 
the traditional medium for learning 
reading—are unsuitable. For these pis 
learners” continued experimentation w i A 
audio-visual resources, with use of ih 
immediate community and with the Ta 
hand experience of individual learners ~ 
essential to achievement of the aims ee 
to discharge of the responsibilities 
education designed for all youth. se 

Society and the school and co Te 
population are still changing. So aa 
total knowledge produced by schola E 
one reservoir of subject matter a 
which general education has draw? "i 
must continue to draw. So is the bp y 
of firsthand experience that individu?” 
bring to the successive years of elem 
tary and secondary school and college 
education—a second reservoir of ee 
matter upon which effective me 
must also draw. Such shifts in orienta" r 
and emphasis as from economic aoe 
to economic life and problems, or if 
forms and theory of government 
political life and problems, put ja s 
other than intellectual first. The $2” K 
true of current attention to problems a 
personal and group living, home era 
family life, and recreational and €% pe 
curricular activities that make for t 
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“development of rich and many-sided 
personalities,” stated in the Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the American 
Historical Association Commission on the 
Social Studies to be “a supreme purpose 
of education in the United States.” 


WHY SUBJECT MATTER? 

Yet some answers to critics of the cur- 
Tent experiment in developing education 
for all children and all youth are less 
Confident. Have the schools, in a des- 
i effort to teach a school popula- 

n with a very wide range of back- 
Sioa and aaa abilities and talents, 
for ey 2 fari Is there substantial ground 
iit east some of the charges that have 

n leveled at educationists? 
ao educators are, and would them- 
In Poe that they are, anti-intellectual. 
Shree oping a curriculum intended to 
iting sy a youth and society, 
deficiencies rita a conscious of the 
that the T o traditional subject matter 
entire] e been willing to discard it 
and en istory is equated with names 
with liste to be memorized; geography 
ise i Aa places and products; litera- 
and Br i The Lady of the Lake, 

o her xes Speech on Conciliation. 
ör en only experience suitable 
Sonal ‘a eration appears to be per- 
times a tg Activities have some- 
Ometi Placed reading. Emotions have 
lect us taken precedence over intel- 
Place d ne processes have sometimes re- 
i EA sa to our cultural heritage. 
Št meine against traditional subject 
gram the resulting direct-experience 

the steer as narrow and as inadequate 

‘ era intellectual pattern. 
Panding a are concerned with ex- 
Children a guiding the experience of 
two lind youth. That experience is 
Smal] part S, direct and vicarious. No 
of the experiences of children 


Matt 


and youth is direct and firsthand. Many 
such experiences are gained outside school 
and, whether good or bad in terms of 
personal growth and competent citizen- 
ship, cannot be controlled by the school. 
Many experiences within the school pro- 
gram—in homerooms, classrooms, school, 
and community—can be guided. In all 
cases, direct and firsthand experience is 
powerful education, sometimes for good, 
sometimes for ill. But its sum is never 
enough to enable young citizens to un- 
derstand the complicated modern world 
to which they must adjust and in which 
they must function as citizens. They 
must gain much vicarious experience, 
much secondhand knowledge of people 
and cultures that few will ever know 
through direct contact. That vicarious 
or secondhand experience is found in 
history, geography, literature, art, music, 
the natural sciences, and the social sci- 
ences; all of these record the experiences 
of individuals and groups removed from 


us in time or space. 
To the extent that their capabilities 


permit, children and youth should absorb 
the experience of the past and of people 
in cultures different from their own that 
is pertinent to life in the present, that 
helps them to understand, adjust to, and 
take an effective part in our democratic 
society and the present-day world. But 
this statement raises two questions: What 
can be absorbed? What is pertinent? 


ELEMENTARY VS. INTELLECTUAL 
SUBJECT MATTER 


The question of what can be absorbed 
confronts us with individual differences 
differences in ability, interests, back- 
grounds, and needs, and differences in 
maturity. Some children and youth read 
well; others learn little or nothing from 
reading. One answer might be ability 
grouping. That answer has usually been 
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rejected as undemocratic. And that re- 
jection and its results have given further 
substance to the charge that schools are 
becoming anti-intellectual, that students 
capable of high intellectual achievement 
are neglected and left unstimulated. A 
compromise curriculum, directed to all 
students, even with awareness of their 
wide range of background, ability, and 
needs, is likely to be unsatisfactory both 
for those of highest intellectual ability 
and for those who need resources and 
procedures that minimize reading. 

Moreover, equality of opportunity is 
often equated with identity of oppor- 
tunity. The result can be denial of op- 
portunity. Yet in many aspects of the 
school program, provision for special op- 
portunity has not been condemned as 
segregation. We provide special oppor- 
tunity for students talented in music, or 
with marked ability in athletics. We have 
not condemned special programs for stu- 
dents whose aptitude in science suggests 
that they should prepare for schools of 
technology. Surely it should be possible, 
without incurring the undesirable effects 
of segregation, to provide special oppor- 
tunity, within part of the school pro- 
gram, for all the intellectually able. It 
should also be possible within the school 
program to provide special opportunity 
—not mere segregation for neglect—for 
those who learn little from reading. 

The question of what can be absorbed 
at successive levels of maturity is the 
question, first, of the difference between 
elementary and advanced subject matter, 
and, second, of how subject matter is 
selected or adapted to individual differ- 
ences in ability. Both aspects of the ques- 
tion are basic to curriculum-making and 
to intelligent choice of teaching-learning 
procedures. Yet both have been surpris- 
ingly neglected by educators. A third 
aspect of the same question is the nature 


of intellectual subject matter. And that 
has been surprisingly neglected by pro- 
ponents of intellectual education. 

Some educationists, now charged with 
being anti-intellectual, have been content 
if their selection has been practical or 
functional. Some have been satisfied if 
subject matter has been drawn largely 
or solely from direct experience—espo- 
cially from personal problems of youth 
—or if learning has been carried on 
through activities or group processes: 
Such answers are incomplete, in them- 
selves guarantecing neither satisfactory 
adaptation to maturity and ability levels 
nor education that enables youth to un- 
derstand and adjust to the world ° 
which he is part. 

Some intellectuals, against whose ideas 
general educators have reacted, appear 
to regard subject matter as worth-while 
only if it is difficult, unappealing to 
learners, and of little immediate value. 

Where, between extremes that few wi 
wish to support, are found criteria of 
differentiating elementary from advance 
subject matter? A workable answer, 2° 
vanced for history but applicable im 
many other fields, identifies elementa" 
content as concerned either with peop mi 
with what they do, and what happens to 
them, or with physical realities. Its pre 
sentation and treatment, whether of first- 
hand experience or vicarious experienc? 
(that is, through history, geography» pi 
erature, art, science) is narrative aD 
scriptive. Good teaching starts with wha 
learners have experienced or alrea' M 
know, supplementing with needed VZ 
carious experience that we call subje® 
matter. i 

Advanced subject matter is largely 
concerned with understandings, relatio” 
ships, and generalizations Or laws, ane 
with abstractions. Some valid understa”! 
ings and generalizations can be develop® 
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from firsthand experience; others require 
command of abstractions that are highly 
advanced—that are clearly intellectual.t 
All human experiences, including the 
firsthand experiences of young children, 
can be intellectualized, or treated in terms 
of generalizations. The experience that 
we include in general education should 
be intellectualized to the extent that it 
results in understanding; slight indeed is 
the amount of information that has value 
without meaning. 

P The determination of the specific un- 
ch also derermiaes the subject marte? 
fice on s mines the subject matter 
we include in general education, de- 
ew the main on the needs of society 
Way, sige of the learners. It should 
diia or the most authoritative con- 
tlen i scholarship. It should be in- 
cur alized insofar as the maturity and 

on of learners permit. 
teen subject matter over and 
aton requirements of general edu- 
ideaa S to be related in part to 
Selon, interests and talents, to the 
Seno nee of “rich and many-sided 
ities” for those who have intel- 


1 . 
‘ince differentiation of elementary and ad- 
each a ebieee matter follows Henry Johnson, 
ondary s a History in Elementary and Sec- 
1940) aroos (New York: Macmillan, 1915, 
Johnso, Napter IV, “The Problem of Grading.” 
drew on Charles Seignobos, L’histoire 
See also Ree secondaire (Paris, 1906). 
“ducation tling M. Hunt, “History in General 
1951 » Social Education XV, 65-72, Feb. 


lectual capacity, and to the requirements 
of many fields of specialization, certainly 
including the professions. 


On the one hand, education can be 
stultified by denial that the wide range 
of human experience, including highly 
intellectual experience, is, even in part, 
outside the program of schools and col- 
leges. On the other hand, education can 
also be stultified by insistence that all 
human beings must be forced into intel- 
lectual subject matter, regardless of their 
capacity, or that if they lack that ca- 
pacity they have no place in schools. 

The charges of anti-intellectualism in 
our schools are not constructive. They 
indicate very limited understanding of 
the present responsibilities of the schools 
and even of colleges. But they do raise 
questions that need attention, that remind 
us that we still lack many answers to new 
problems, that we still need much experi- 
mentation and much testing of results as 
we try to hold in some balance the three 
factors of changing scholarship, changing 
needs both of society and of the youth 
whom we teach, and changing insights 
into and knowledge of the teaching- 
learning process. In advancing American 
education, and in the interests of all 
members of our democracy, we need co- 
operation, with a minimum of mutual 
reproaches and condemnation, among all 
who are concerned with the intellectual 
and general values in our school and 


college programs. 
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Another Look at the Three R’s 
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TS Three R’s” is an educational 
catch phrase that rolls easily off 
the tongues of citizens, parents, and pro- 
fessional educators when the matter of 
schooling is under consideration. But it 
is a rather difficult phrase to encompass 
realistically; to define. “The Three R’s” 
often seems to be an inflammable topic 
which is quick to burst into open con- 
flagration. It is a linguistic invention 
which lends itself conveniently to di- 
verse individual manipulations while 
seeming to be an orderly device. “The 
Three R’s” is a metaphor, a neat verbal- 
ism. “The Three R’s” exist in the minds 
of men as an educational abstraction, 
connoting the fundamentals in the skills 
learnings of those being educated in 
schools. It might be called a pedagogical 
stereotype that has garnered status on 
the grounds of longevity and propriety. 
Because “The Three R’s” is an elusive 
and quixotic phrase, it needs frequent 
critical re-examination in order that con- 
structive teaching for abundant learning 
may take place in every classroom in the 
land. 

Modern teachers accept willingly the 
belief that the school is responsible for 
providing children and youth with tools 
of learning and for teaching skill in using 
those tools, thus aiding the young to be- 
come mature, capable individuals and 
worthy, well-informed citizens. They 
know that children and youth seek 


to reach satisfying levels of accomplish- 
ment in the various skills of language 
mathematics, and science; of the arts an 
crafts and physical education; of human 
relations. They believe that the ability t° 
read, to write, to speak, to listen con 
tributes to fuller personal living and to 
social effectualness. They would not 
question that the ability to count to 
measure, to use basal arithmetic processes 
makes personal and vocational achieve- 
ments possible. They respect children $ 
skillful symbolization in various types ° 


artistic endeavor. They presume, too» 
that children will need help in acquiring 


skills that affect their contacts with other 
human beings. And because their peliefs 
in helping children develop competenc® 
in the tools of their culture are $O deep» 
they presume that an appropriate amount 
of school time will be devoted to chil- 
dren’s experiences with skills Jearning® 
Modern teachers also believe that part 
and parcel of the acceptance of ths 
responsibility is their use in teaching ° 
the best that is known about the growth 
and development of the young, about 
learning theory, about mental hygiene 
about methods and materials appropri 
to helping children comprehend the gis 
taught. As professional people they gi 
obligated to use the findings of researe 
in improving school practices. Knowing 
full well that they will be challenged 2” 
questioned by individuals and group 
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Whose viewpoints, for one reason or an- 
other, differ from their own, they strive 
to be true to the best interests of the 
children whom they teach. This is their 

first concern in the role of teacher. 
Modern teachers believe that the skills 
are best learned in situations in which 
they are taught functionally rather than 
formally or incidentally. In practice, this 
may mean several things. It means, for 
Instance, that children learn most success- 
fully those skills that they recognize as 
Most needful in carrying on enterprises 
MMportant to them. It means that the skills 
Seanad put immediately to use, that 
ns wok various differing situations fur- 
earl a uation of the comprehension and 
i Be ae of the skill takes place as 
sien: urther practice for retention and 
ment. It means that the child takes 
oi responsibility for the degree of 
thie an acquired, and that he both learns 
owt gal and acquires certain general 
skil] Perv concerning ways to master a 

nomically and effectively. 

pet standpoint of the teacher, to 
er ki : functionally means to value 
adhine fcc than those achieved by 
Sai parron d R ineitentlly In the 
taled = so of skills, logic is ascer- 
child N ‘ prescribed by experts. The 
tion ano to accept the prescrip- 
Seutitise lor experiencing the process of 
clusions : OgiCal or without relating con- 
Eire : hit real procedures. The 
to tains, € is to acquiesce and comply, 
Organizing the logic, even if it is dis- 
ental te 7 illogical to him. In jinci- 
NO part i hing of the skills, seemingly 
ar skill cular logic is sought. If a particu- 
Š a to strike the children’s or 
desni er’s fancy, if a child happens to 
tention an in it, the teacher gives at- 
catch = that skill. But the procedure is 
emerges tl catch can, and if meaning 
he child achieves it by accident. 


In functional teaching, the teacher be- 
lieves that skills do not make real sense if 
they are conceived to be prescribed logi- 
cal arrangements or sporadic forays. 
Rather, skill is achieved when the child 
works to make sense of a tool that, if used 
appropriately and masterfully, makes a 
difference in his accomplishments. In 
functional teaching, not only the par- 
ticular skill must make sense, but the 
whole system of skills of which this new 
acquisition is a part must take on a new, 
more precise meaning. The cause for 
learning a skill, the skill itself, and how 
to design the pattern within which the 
skill is one thread are all learned concomi- 
tantly and thus make the learner more 
effectual skill-wise. The child under- 
stands the logic because he has been 
involved in re-creating it, and because 
what might otherwise remain abstract 
becomes concrete. In the functional 
teaching of skills, then, children are 
neither unnaturally forced nor neglected 
or delayed. For the teacher always works 
within a framework which, because of 
the children’s previous experiences, al- 
ready has some formalized dimensions. 
He also capitalizes upon the unexpected, 
the interesting, or the incidental. But he 
does not rely basically on either a rigid 
or a haphazard approach. Instead, he 
teaches children those skills that raise 
their potentialities for further learnings 
at the strategic time when fullest learning 
would be blocked if some facility in these 
skills were not achieved. He so teaches 
that the children pace their learning at 
their growing edges. 

Modern teachers believe that the skills 
which children learn should be mid- 
century modern. They recognize that the 
skills involved in new media of mass com- 
munication—radio, picture magazines, 
television, for example—cannot be ig- 
nored even if they are neglected at school. 
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They know that time tables, new com- 
puting devices, and various forms of 
charts and graphs affect the lives of many 
children and youth. To read the new 
types of mappings that the air age has 
brought into existence calls for the knowl- 
edge of new skills. To work in such art 
forms as wire sculpture or mobiles re- 
quires developing skills not necessary in 
copybook exercises in drawing. Success- 
ful interaction with other human beings 
necessitates developing significant skills 
in social relationships. Skills related to 
playing games, using tools, carrying on 
science experiments, doing research, col- 
lecting data, discussing, playing musical 
instruments: all these and many more at 
mid-century are accepted as being vital 
to the all-around development of the child 
at school. Surely the skills of the original 
“Three R’s” are important. But even the 
dimensions of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are different in current times. And 
the modern teacher knows that the mid- 
century child must be competent in more 
skills than those involved in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic if he is to use his 
school experience to help him adapt suc- 
cessfully to and live richly in his home, 
his neighborhood, and his world. 
Modern teachers believe that children 
learn most thoroughly if concepts are 
well developed as the ground in which 
specific skills find their bearings. First- 
hand sensory experiences—time for the 
individual to “play with,” “muddle 
through,” “feel out”—are of prime im- 
port if skill is to be accomplished. Some 
children need less time in concept-build- 
ing than do others, but the opportunity 
to try out the skill must be offered to all 
of them. In this way the individual comes 
to understand the potentialities of the 
general dimensions of the skill within 
which an accurate response must ulti- 
mately be made. The process of learning 


how to attack a skill learning is signifi- 
cant as well as the achievement of satis- 
fying products. The child scribbles be- 
fore he writes; he reads pictures before 
he reads print; he calls out numbers 1n 
jumbled sequences before he counts. But 
from such generalized beginnings come 
the precisions necessary for true mastery 
in skills. Teachers see that time spent 1n 
converting random experimentation into 
concept-building is time saved in the long 
run. When children find the roots of their 
skills learnings in concepts, they put ex- 
perience to work to help them perceive 
identical features and to test these identi- 
cal features in further activities. Once 
children have developed adequate con- 
cepts of what a particular skill is, they 


. . . H A 
can be intelligent about their pmen 
P u 

of that skill. They can probably © 
since 


down on the time spent in practice, 


R e 
they are insightful about what they a 
doing. ; 
2 . : eactice 
Modern teachers believe in pr for 


that is purposeful. They know that : 
the mastery of a skill time must be eed 
vided for testing meanings, for perfec “ 
ing responses, for using the skill at 
variety of functional situations. V sh 
they eschew are mass practice for aia 
children may see no need and spec! = 
practices which make children abhor © 
fear tackling further skills learnings. They 
try to avoid waste of precious school um 
on skills which, if more neatly gauge’, 
children’s developmental potentialities, 
could be mastered much more economi- 
cally. They try to remember that goi 
mand of skills may be several years f 
growing, that refinement in comman hë 
a specific skill will probably not % 
achieved at one fell swoop. If high-lev 

refinement of the skills learnings İS t° di- 
achieved, practice under varied COP at 
tions in functional situations at eae 
stages of maturity will have to be p” 
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vided at various grade levels. Moreover, 
since random repetition does not assure 
skillfulness, modern teachers help the 
child to diagnose and to overcome his 
Specific types of errors in skills learnings 
So that his practice is constructively aimed 
toward rapid success and proficiency. In 
Providing for practice in skills, then, the 
teacher provides various types of practice 
Situations: practice in concept-building, 
In beginning stages of mastery, in evaluat- 
ing results, in diagnosing weaknesses or 
errors, in relating specific skills to the 
general structure of which the one skill 
1S a part, in using skills functionally, and 
So on. He also seeks a neat balance be- 
tween the child’s own experimentation 
and direct assistance when the child can 
use a lift over a particular hurdle. He is 
concerned both with functional pro- 
ficiency in the skill and with the child’s 
attitudes toward further exploration of 
Skills learnings, 

Modern teachers believe that feeling 
learnings accompany skills learnings. As 
the child works on the skills fundamental 
to his further education, his intelligence 
undergoes emotional as well as intellectual 
Teactions, As he works to achieve skill, he 
also develops feelings about himself as a 
Person, about his peers and the adults who 
âre working with him, about tasks to be 
EA about further experiences in learn- 

8- While working on a skill, a child 
a ie to hate, to reject, to avoid, to 
a i State; for example, instead of “feel- 
Ea about gaining command of the 
owe of his culture. Because the modern 
ie oe knows this truth, he tries to cre- 
child e conditions that genuinely release 

Ten to do their best. He aims to 
make the skills learnings neither easy nor 
Saree rather, useful, for he knows 
Gain “a will work hard if the out- 
oe = the hard work is worth the ef- 

* He creates conditions in which the 


child does not have to feel very proud 
of himself or very guilty, but rather can 
honestly and confidently face up to ac- 
complishments and lacks. The modern 
teacher provides an atmosphere in which 
verbal skills, manipulative skills, human 
relations skills are all prized, and in 
which giftedness in all such areas is put 
to work for the best interests of the 
group and of the individual. He encour- 
ages rather than prescribes experimenta- 
tion; he helps children intellectualize 
their learnings and their lacks; he gives 
direct assistance to individuals or groups 
when they show that they can profit from 
it, to the end that children continue to 
believe that they can succeed, that they 
can count on other people to help them 
succeed, that others are glad to see them 
progress, that sticking at a job does pay 
off even if the results are less than per- 
fect. He guides children in such ways 
that they are not afraid to be somewhat 
confused in a learning situation, since 
out of such confusion problems take 
shape, work is done, new meanings 
emerge, and learning eventuates. He plans 
with them in such ways that they under- 
stand the job to be done, map out some 
ways of accomplishing it, and proceed 
with freedom, flexibility, and adaptabil- 
ity to accomplish the task undertaken. 
He teaches them clues for handling ten- 
sions and pressures in mastering a skill. 
He creates a school climate that is secure 
but not complacent, humane but not 
overindulgent, problematic but not frus- 
trating, experimental but not faddy, de- 
signed but not constrictive. The modern 
teacher wants children to want greater 
skill expertness, but not to be ice-bound 
in a mass of skills. His task is so to keep 
channels open that children will chart 
their way, with precise instruments, into 
further explorations in this important 
area of school work. 
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The modern teacher believes that evi- 
dence in increasing quantity is accumu- 
lating to substantiate the conviction that 
today’s children do succeed adequately 
in their acquisition of skills. But he also 
clearly sees certain conditions that affect 
the work which he is doing in teaching 
the skills. He recognizes that the children 
and youth of this country remain in 
school for more education than in any 
time in the past, which means wider 
ranges in abilities and greater difficulties 
in developing each child’s capacities. He 
recognizes that the great bulge in school 
population is currently making class sizes 
so large that the individual does not get 
some of the attention he deserves. He 
further realizes that current political, eco- 
nomic, and social pressures and threats in 
the world are disturbing and disruptive 
in the lives of children and young people, 
and do, of course, affect their accom- 
plishments at school. He expects some 
criticism to be leveled at the schools con- 
cerning the teaching of “The Three R’s,” 
since down through the history of public 


education there have been certain com- 
plaints and dissatisfactions with the pro- 
cedures currently in vogue. He is earnest 
about considering critical differences 
thoughtfully and professionally. He be- 
lieves that present practices need con- 
tinuous evaluation in the light of reliable 
new evidence concerning the purposes 
of education, the observable behavior of 
the learners, and pertinent long-range re- 
sults and effects. He works to communi- 
cate openly with all concerned in rela- 
tion to the teaching practices he uses, 
the objectives behind these practices, the 
outcomes to be achieved. But he tena- 
ciously resists crystallization, Or retro- 
gression, or maintaining the status quo 
for the sake of accord and harmony at 
the price of denying children the best 
teaching which he is currently capable 
of doing. N 

And when new knowledge is avail- 
able, when new ideas are proposed, when 
new frontiers of teaching are opened up» 
the modern teacher will again take an- 
other look at “The Three R’s.” 
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A= criticism of American 
job rr is that they fail in their main 
sels: is ite develop mature and con- 
aad a. citizens who are both willing 
they sone | assume the responsibilities 
vive. Am if the free society is to sur- 
may be rie those who level this charge 
Selves de Responsible persons who them- 
ormine moi trata how badly the job of 
done, pea citizens may have been 
Propose t the present discussion does not 
he Eon deal with the arguments of 
tends, a or the irresponsible. It in- 
Charges ie contrary, to discuss the 
only hon veled by those who are not 
but also ests Tesponsible, and competent, 
fink ne well-informed that 
to listen oo have an obligation 
5 ne olsen = they Says d 
Citizenship ge of failure to develop goo 
Is copions ann be ignored, for there 
Vell the fab, idence that no matter how 
Past, ig a may have been done in the 
Sood citiz SE done well enough. If by 
belief in enship we mean the individual’s 
ting ; the ideals of freedom and his 
then Wen Ways consistent with them, 
© not ni admit that many Americans 
Plain the asure up. How else can we ex- 
Present Widespread discriminations still 
i in American life? If by good 
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P we mean the capacity of the 
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individual to act on his own behalf and 
on behalf of society, then the widespread 
apathy of American citizens demonstrates 
our shortcomings. If by good citizen- 
ship we mean the capacity to treat in 
balanced and responsible fashion the 
great controversies of the day, then the 
inability of many Americans to adopt a 
sane, sober, and rational approach to such 
a problem as national security must again 
be taken as evidence of failure to develop 
enough good citizens. 

The wise educator will not, under 
these circumstances, deny the charge. He 
will admit that the job of the schools has 
not been done well enough. And, having 
made that admission, he will raise two 
questions: How did this problem de- 
velop? How can we build better citizen- 
ship? To the second question he will 
want answers of two kinds: answers that 
will tell him what to do and those that 
will tell him what to avoid. 


HOW DID THE PROBLEM 
DEVELOP? 
The American way of life began with 
a bias in favor of human freedom. Not 
the kind of freedom under which every 
individual does just as he pleases—not 
license—but the kind of freedom that 
makes as wide as possible each individ- 
ual’s freedom of choice, and as small as 
ossible the barriers to that freedom. This 
was a basic preconception, a premise of 
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social organization. Those who devised 
the political framework in which Ameri- 
can freedom was to operate so con- 
structed it as to make possible the neces- 
sary balance between the individual’s 
right to be let alone and the group’s 
right to limit the individual in the interest 
of all. But that balance, which is the very 
heart of freedom, must itself be the prod- 
uct of the individual’s taking part in the 
making of major public decisions. This 
is what. the principle of representation 
means: that by the part he plays in de- 
ciding who will govern, the American 
citizen ensures that government will be 
his servant and not his master. 

Thus the “freeness” of the free Ameri- 
can society depends directly upon the in- 
formed action of mature citizens. With- 
out citizens who know how to act in 
public affairs, and who do so act, the 
free society is indistinguishable from dic- 
tatorship. This truth has been recog- 
nized throughout the history of America. 
It was one of the cardinal items of faith 
of the founding fathers. And each of 
the thinkers who created the American 
system recognized that education was 
necessary to develop the kinds of citi- 
zens who could “make America work.” 
Few among them thought that man was 
born good, but many thought he was 
improvable. It was necessary only to “en- 
lighten” him. Obviously, the free so- 
ciety, which depended on its citizens to 
make public decisions, would disappear 
if the citizenry was ignorant. Ignorance 
must, therefore, be overcome. “Schools 
and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” 

The idea that schooling will make the 
essential contribution to right-thinking 
and responsible citizenship has been con- 
tinuous in the history of American edu- 
cation. It has been seriously and rigor- 
ously applied. The schools actually did 


expand across the face of the nation. The 
assumption of public responsibility for 
education actually was hastened by the 
belief that good citizenship would result. 
Even from earliest times, the American 
schools have recognized their responsi- 
bility in the area of citizenship. 

Why, then, do we have a citizenship 
problem? The answer to that question 1s 
to be found in a fundamental error in the 
conception of what constitutes education 
for citizenship. In their thinking, edu- 
cators equated bad citizenship with igno- 
rance. So it seemed to follow that en- 
lightenment would produce good citi- 
zenship, and this was the fallacy. 

The error was a natural one to make, 
for the intellectual traditions of the West 
have given an important place to the 
Socratic theorem “Virtue is knowledge- 
In stating the identity of the two factors, 
the theorem implies that the road to vir- 
tuous action—that is, good citizenship — 
is the road of study and contemplation © 
knowledge. Thus the first strong Ameri- 
can tradition of education for citizenship 
began with the idea, derived from French 
practice, that study of our history 2” 
our government would produce goo 
citizens. 

But this approach to education for 
citizenship has never been without its 
critics, and many innovations have been 
tried in the hope of correcting evident 
shortcomings. The recent development 
of the social problems courses in senior 
high schools is evidence of educators 
desire to widen the school’s focus on the 
social scene. But even in such courses the 
basic assumption is that study of the 
problems will produce a citizen capable 
of doing something about them. : 

More recently, though, increasing 
numbers of educators and citizens hav® 
begun to ponder the significance of the 
fact that even very learned persons M4 
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Passing comment. 


Overidealization 

Many persons have sought to impress 
on the schools a pattern of teaching 
which would idealize American society. 
Such persons want the schools to teach 
that all is perfect in America. They criti- 
cize the “debunkers.” They attack the 
social problems courses. They accuse 
teachers of such courses of trying to cre- 
ate a “reformist” psychology in Ameri- 
can youth, and that is heresy to one who 
believes that the only right status is quo. 
“Put the Constitution on the wall and the 
Bible on the table; that’s enough for 
Americans.” “Back to McGuffey.” “Why 
make them dissatisfied?” 

It would be helpful if those who thus 
criticize the schools opened their eyes 
to the real impact of overidealized teach- 
ing. We taught American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry that all persons in 
‘America have the right to a fair and 
open trial, to be informed of charges 
against them, and to be represented by 


counsel. What must have been the result 


when those Japanese-Americans were de- 
prived of those very rights, as was the 
case during World War Il? What do we 
expect those who suffer abuses to believe? 
Or take a boy who, in studying the 


American economy, learns that economic 


opportunity 1n America is open and free. 


What happens to him if he discovers 
that he must deal with a racketeer to 
get a job? What happens to the boy who 
ht that all is well with govern- 
he finds that he must cross 
the palm of a corrupt politician? Perhaps 
such students begin by believing their 
teachers, but they end by learning the 
truth whether or not teachers teach it. 

At the least, we should expect those 
who find that their education was false 
to rebel against it. In the end, such edu- 
cation would not teach American values; 


is taug 
ment, when 
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it would wnteach them. The overideali- 
zation of the American scene can pro- 
duce nothing but cynics. When educa- 
tion is divorced from life, from things 
as they really are—that is, from the 
truth—the product is people who do 
not believe in anything. Amorality and 
dishonesty go hand in hand in educa- 
tion as in other areas, 

The prophets of the sweetness-and- 
light school might well ponder this mat- 
ter. For those who charge that the Ameri- 
can people have degenerated into a na- 
tion of hogs wallowing in the Treasu 
trough may well be the people whose 
educational ideas, if consistently applied, 
might actually produce such a result, 


Overintellectualism 


There is an active and vocal body of 
American citizens who believe that 
American education should have as its 
sole objective the “formation of the in- 
tellect.” They believe that the American 
public schools are to be criticized pri- 
marily for their failure to produce suf- 
ficiently well-trained intellects, and t 
are apparently unwilling to admit 
objectives for American education other 
than intellectual ones, These are the per- 
sons who would rigidly and inflexibly 
apply the Socratic theorem to all aspects 
of education. The tragedy is that they 
appear to be able to make a persuasive 
Case, or at least a case that has appeal for 
certain Americans. The proposition con- 
tains evident flaws, for citizenship in- 
volves more than thought. 

True, contemplation and study are un- 
questionably ingredients of good citizen- 
ship, if only because knowledge is an 
essential part of any Political action. But 
those who do no more than contemplate 
and study, who fail to decide and fail to 
act, can hardly be regarded as good 
citizens. The passive student may make 


hey 


any 


decisions on public questions, but he 
cannot develop the quality of ipo eae 
bleness associated with good citizens hip 
unless those decisions have some impact 
in life. It was Albert Einstein who, On: 
announcing his most recent cm 
of a unified theory of gravitation an 
electromagnetics, said that he had een 
unable to find “a practical way to aon 
front the results of the theory with ere 
perimental evidence.” It is by the differ- 
ence they make that we test theories. j 

Citizenship implies both intelleetua 
honesty and a quality of responsiblenes 
for one’s acts. Intellectual honesty pad 
be conceived as a purely intellectual ba 7 
ity, one that can be acquired from stu R 
research, and contemplation. But H: 
quality of accepting full sapon 
for one’s acts can be acquired only i. 
acting. And the very fault of the me 
lectual tradition is that narrowly we 
preted it leaves no room for action; tie 
in leaving no room for action, leaves “a 
room for growth of personal tes 
bleness. A valuable part of our intell = 
tual tradition derives from the learning 
of the monastic life. It detracts notha 
from that part of the tradition to 
that it cannot fulfill all the requireme™ 
of citizenship, Citizenship is action also, 
not just contemplation. 


s 
HOW CAN AMERICAN semon 
BUILD BETTER CITIZENSHIP? 


The education that will produce good 
citizenship is not too difficult to defin ir 
It would provide the means of cand 
(1) the kinds of knowledge and info 
mation necessary for social maturity, a 
the skills and habits associated with P 4 
litical action, and (3) the standards Of 
values which provide the basis on aa 
good citizens make choices among en 
and means. 


The American school has traditionally 
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devoted an important part of its effort 
to supplying the knowledges of good 
citizenship—that is, a sufficient under- 
standing of the American government, 


vec 7. soci 
Onomy, and society to enable the per- 


Son to analyze social problems. Reason- 
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accom Neate, i graduate who is an 
who a ip responsible scholar, 
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: peal of citizenship are manifold. 
ing: know e not less than the follow- 
represent R how to keep those who 
how to aoe responsible to us; knowing 
fa deac approval or disapproval 
tives and a made by public representa- 
sions; le td to influence those deci- 
SO as to ; ing how to operate in groups 
© influence their decisions; know- 


ing | 
NOW to ep ‘oe 

. oO 2 a i 
Sanizatio perate within a political or 


skills can be acquired through a process 
restricted to the intellectual. They de- 
rive rather from practice in the same 
sense that skill in playing the piano is to 
be derived only from practice. It would 

robably not occur to a professor to 
teach a child to play the piano by read- 
ing about it and discussing it, all without 
a piano. Why, then, should it occur to 
any professor to teach citizenship with- 
out reference to the political process in 
which citizenship actions are possible? 

But skill and information alone are not 
enough to produce good citizenship. A 
man can be very well informed and 
highly skilled and use those qualities for 
bad ends. A mature and responsible citi- 
zen in a free society must not only be 
active and informed, but must also sup- 
port the free society. This means that he 
needs to have some basis upon which 
valid judgments can be made, Many 
words are used to describe these quali- 
ties. We refer to standards, to values, to 
basic principles. What they are called is 
unimportant. But they must be recog- 
nized as a central core of the education 
process. 

Education can no more be divorced 
from morals than it can be divorced from 
life. Somewhere in the world, education 
may be designed for a single individual 
who will always live alone and contem- 
plate eternal truths, but this cannot be a 
characteristic of education in any mod- 
ern society. Education is social as well as 
individual in its objectives, and it must 
be judged by the quality of the product. 
To this extent a pragmatic approach to 
education is required of even the most 
convinced rationalist. 

Some of the values associated with 
good citizenship are identical with those 
of “character,” discussed elsewhere in 
this issue. Honesty, responsibleness, 
straightforwardness, self-reliance, will- 
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ingness to act—these constitute the essen- 
tial personal qualities of good citizen- 
ship. But the politically mature citizen 
has other values also. He understands the 
central values of the society of which he 
is a member, and acts in ways consistent 
with those values. He reveals, in other 
words, in his life and in his acts his own 
dedication to the free order, and this 
means that he has both a conviction about 
freedom and an understanding of its 
components, 

The Citizenship Education Project has 
prepared a statement of the values in 
the tradition of liberty. Many other agen- 
cies have prepared similar statements of 
these values. Controversy might surround 
certain minor parts of such statements, 
but in general these lists do not arouse 
controversy. There is substantial agree- 
ment among most elements of American 
life as to the content of the American 
tradition. Those agreed-upon values must 
also receive important emphasis in a pro- 
gram for improving citizenship education. 


How will the educational job be done? 
How, within the context of the curricu- 
lum of the American schools, will we 
redirect our efforts to the knowledges 
skills, and attitudes described above? 

First, it is apparent that it cannot be 
done without finding a bridge from 
knowledge to action; there must be some 
opportunity for the young citizens in the 
classroom to practice the skills of citizen- 
ship. Second, there must be some oppor- 
tunity for students in the classroom to 
have direct experience with the life of 
the society outside the classroom. And 
third, there must be some opportunity 
for the students to have direct experi- 
ence with the great and enduring values 
of the American tradition in order that 
they may understand them, see their ap- 
plication in everyday life, and learn how 


3 


to make judgments based upon them. 

With the above considerations in mind, 
the rough outlines of a curriculum de- 
signed to permit, among other values, 
growth in citizenship begins to emerge. 
Such a curriculum need not do violence 
to present outlines of school program, 
but it must permit at least the following: 

1. discussion in and out of class of real 
controversial issues, particularly the con- 
troversial issues of current interest in the 
community; 

2. action in situations outside the class- 
room in which the students really per- 
form the acts of responsible citizens; 

3- acquisition of knowledge associated 
with questions of public import and use- 
ful in dealing with such questions; 

4. the making of real decisions on rea 
public questions; 

5. the testing of these decisions in the 
fires of public acceptability; and 

6. the conscious study of the American 
tradition, 

To some teachers all these items fagh 
like the subject matter of the socia 
studies, but who will say whether a class 
in English or one in social studies is a bet- 
ter place to study the operation of bor 
American press, its services to the genera 
public, its responsibility for handling the 
news, freedom of press and speech, an 
the cognate responsibility of citizens tO 
keep informed on public affairs? But 
whether in English or in social studies 
classes, it is apparent that a full under- 
standing of the press and its place in 
American life needs a broader base than 
the reading of newspapers. n 

In this connection, the Citizenship 
Education Project has brought to a con- 
siderable degree of refinement the edu- 
cational method which it calls “The 
Laboratory Practice.” The laboratory 
practice has definite characteristics that 
mark it off from what have been called 
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“projects” or “units of work.” It is a 
planned course of action which supple- 
ments regular classroom procedures. It 
Involves learners in real (not merely 
realistic) situations. It is limited in time; 
it has a definite point of beginning and a 
definite point of ending. It has sharp 
focus. It has purpose; for whatever is 
done there is a good reason—a reason 
that appears sound to the learners. It in- 
volves the learners in getting information 
È firsthand—not only doing research in 
ibraries, but also discovering by their 
iep ovestigations the facts about a par- 
doin a auon: It involves learners in 
Barh he ig that good citizens do. It 
tion a hem in true-to-life considera- 
involve democratic values. And it 
ie S them in some kind of action 
n the thing they are studying. 
feta of the laboratory-practice 
que follow. 


en berating with Political Parties. Stu- 
istrators ose clearance from school admin- 
With pa nd political party leaders to work 
paigas TP, agencies during election cam- 
* hey make formal agreements with 
Parties that have significant local strength, 
perform the regular functions of vol- 
comple a7, workers. They actually do such 
Tegisteri political duties as poll watching, 
nd Banie voters, keeping party records, 
dents sy ‘cipating in political publicity. Stu- 
Our par Patent their action with study of 
Principles and their organization and of the 
Popular ¢ upon which they rest, such as 
Only «, Sovereignty. Thus the student not 
acquire, ees good citizenship, but also 
Nature a deeper awareness of the essential 
merican society. 


nte 


Fup adents gorm a Mutual Investment 
Proce. dents gain insight into the basic 
Segre of mung and Deering and the 
Processes, government control of those 
With § G by setting up a real mutual fund, 
authorjzag PPTOval (CEP has blanket SEC 
e ana oe under special limitations as to 

ey el Size), and operating it for profit. 
€ct a board of directors, decide on 


the charter, number of shares and share- 
holders, procedures, and types of securities 
they will purchase. They consult with 
brokers and investment counselors, decide 
what securities to purchase, and arrange the 
purchase. At the end of a set period they 
dissolve the fund and prorate the profits or 
losses. While carrying out this practice, stu- 
dents generalize their personal experiences 
by further study of economic processes and 
organizations and of the democratic values 
on which the economy is based. 


Surveying Job Opportunities in Relation 
to Local Vocational Training. Students, 
in cooperation with local employers and 
employment agencies, make a survey of 
types of jobs open in their community. 
They then study the kinds of training avail- 
able in the local vocational schools. By con- 
sidering the two surveys together they can 
make an assessment of the extent to which 
local educational agencies are meeting real 
needs. They prepare a report on the subject, 
complete with recommendations for im- 
provement, and submit it to the school ad- 
ministration, employers, and civic agencies. 
This practice can be used to illuminate the 
subject matter of courses in civics, modern 
problems, business education, and industrial 
arts, and it has obvious relevance for voca- 
tional education. Thus students improve 
their learnings of areas now in the curricu- 
lum and simultaneously learn better citizen- 


ship. 


Fach of these laboratory practices pos- 
sesses all of the noted characteristics. 
Each gives the students live experience 
with basic democratic processes and with 
basic democratic values. And each has 
the further advantage that it teaches also 
items of knowledge that now form part 
of the high school curriculum. 

Obviously any technique that has all 
the characteristics noted above is no 
simple or easy way to teach. But it is a 
technique of great educational power, 
and in the hands of skilled practitioners 
it can be extremely effective. Each lab- 
oratory practice tends to become a sort 
of personal belonging of the learner, so 
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what happens in the practice is a part of 
his immediate personal experience, and 
its impact is therefore greater. 

Since laboratory practices occupy defi- 
nite periods of time and teach subjects 
now taught, they can be fitted into the 
school curriculum at whatever point 
teachers are able to make the time; and 
they have been observed to produce im- 
provement in citizenship. Space does not 
permit full development of the many 
ways in which such educational tools as 
laboratory practices can be used to sup- 
plement the school curriculum and im- 
prove its contribution to good citizen- 
ship. But, given time, energy, and en- 
thusiasm, the means of improving citizen- 
ship education are at hand. 

Lack of time has always been the edu- 
cator’s bugaboo. Time for teachers to 
plan good learning experiences; time for 
pupils to engage in good out-of-class 
learning experiences; time for adminis- 
trators to make the necessary arrange- 


ments—all these seem short. But of the 
three, the problem for the teacher is 
surely the greatest. The kinds of learn- 
ing experiences in which young people 
acquire the most significant improvement 
in citizenship are complex and difficult to 
plan. Agencies like the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project have put years of effort 
into simplifying this planning and giving 
teachers aids to help them with it. Recent 
improvements in teacher education, both 
pre-service and in-service, promise that 
the best means of educating for citizen- 
ship will soon be within the reach of sub- 
stantially all schools, and at moderate 
cost and comparatively small effort. 


Thus there is good reason for optimism 
on the part of American educators. No 
job the school has exceeds in importance 
that of educating for citizenship. In ™ 0 
area of school action have recent devel- 
opments brought the objectives mor? 
nearly within reach. 


IN A people Americans are pre-emi- 
dia veo doers, and American educa- 
lowie « ry and practice have been fol- 
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the Sen ek met the challenge of 
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Wise satief produce effective and other- 
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izen. 
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life our n people. In public and private 
etter PS ihg, theme has been action 
as he Se in doing. In education there 
tion of at increasingly effective rejec- 
Election. which is merely “academic, 
ated b which to date is only accen- 
go ladle Goon attempts to change and 
ng moral n our concern with develop- 
we ‘haem as the case in point 
“ration of ave come to distrust the reit- 
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e dieen who recites his Bible while 
Verbia] ș widows and children is a pro- 
Compens ymbol. His good abstractions 
ate falsely for his evil actions. 


Thought and Action in 


Character Education 
R. BRUCE RAUP 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The abstract and the general make us 
nervous. Our prevailing trust is in the 
particular and the concrete. 

Aggressive doing rings in our most 
characteristic words: technology and 
science, frontier, invention, practice, 
know-how, enterprise, organization, 
achievement, making, building, coopera- 
tion, projects, administration, manage- 
ment, executive direction, production, 
expansion, decision, deeds. As the ethos 
of a whole people, this emphasis presents 
something new in the world. Our life 
and thought have moved, irregularly but 
surely, into this focus. Philosophy, gov- 
ernment, literature, and—reluctantly but 
definitely—ethics and education have 
come to seek their convincing meanings 
through pertinence to this core of pre- 
occupation with creative doing. 


GENERAL IDEAS HAVE BECOME 
SUSPECT 

This shift of focus has created confu- 
sion in thought. In the Western World 
and particularly in America, it has caused 
a dislocation of moral ideas, ideas which 
by and large were given form long be- 
fore this epochal shift was well under 
way. Of this we have indeed been aware, 
but we are still at a loss to know what to 
do about it. The repetition of old forms, 
sayings, and precepts has become an em- 
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barrassment to the thoughtful. Speakers 
and writers have to work themselves into 
a frenzy or a trance induced by symbols, 
rites, and observances appropriate to 
other times and thus anesthetize them- 
selves against the influences of the active 
present in order to relieve the embarrass- 
ment of irrelevant reiteration. Political 
conventions and Fourth of July gather- 
ings are favorite settings for this kind of 
expression, as are also public relations 
pronouncements of interested groups, 
some advertising, speeches made for pub- 
lic consumption in legislative halls and 
investigation chambers, patriotic conven- 
tions, some pulpit oratory, and scores of 
other occasions. The familiar general 
principles are recalled and celebrated, 
most often just by pronouncing the 
words—naming the freedoms, listing the 
human rights, dwelling on the merits of 
individualism, brotherhood, the Ameri- 
can Way, justice, fair play, the “people,” 
initiative, self-determination, government 
by consent. 

I am not protesting the bringing of 
these terms into public celebration. The 
practice has great power and value. I 
point rather to the abuses in such prac- 
tice, abuses compounded in their ill ef- 
fects by the increasing irrelevance of the 
terms as stated to the dynamic, creative 
action focus of modern life and thought. 
The campaign against “stereotypes” 
waged at a peak in the 1920’s made the 
mistake of virtually denying to these 
symbols of general moral orientation a 
rightful place in modern thought. The 
Sensitiveness of thoughtful people about 
their use was thus intensified. Our edu- 
cation now suffers from this error. The 
real task—to restate and deal effectively 
with general moral directives in modern 
conduct—has been pushed back and aside 
by a rush toward the practical, the con- 
crete, the particular. There is a glorifica- 


tion of action which leaves the moral 
orientation of that action largely to 
chance and permits the growth of a 
“moral” character deprived of schooling 
and equipment in the larger human orit- 
entation which is the heart of an adequate 
morality at any time, and particularly in 
modern times. 

There is thus an extreme exclusion of 
moral principles as moral from unabashed 
public discussion. We are caught in 4 
dilemma. Praise of the practical, and ex- 
clusive devotion to considering concrete, 
particular cases of action or courses of 
action have too often been permitted to 
drive out not just the inappropriate gen- 
eral principles of moral conduct, but al 
such general principles and all deliberate 
reasoning in terms of general principles 
as expressly relevant to the choices an 
decisions we make. This creates a mora 
vacuum, with a vacuum’s proverbial in- 
vitation to all kinds of ill-considere 
things. The very things we should be 
treating openly, thoughtfully, and cate 
fully are excluded or left to be reiter- 
ated in shallow piety. 


MORAL IDEAS NEED 
RESTATEMENT 


Our problem in the education of moral 
character is to learn how to shape gene as 
moral guides and directives for effective 
operation in the context of a life focus? 
in creative doing. For there is no turning 
back now from this powerful forwat 
movement of creative human achieve- 
ment. And who would want to tur? 
back? But this movement is a dangerously 
rough and rugged one. It will brew chaos 
and destruction if we do not learn t° 
think in it and for it, And what is think- 
ing worth in such a setting if it is jo 
directed at the business of condition" 
our successive choices and decisions t° 
the most adequate general moral direc- 
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wee po can have? This locates our task. 
Seih cation for moral character can be 
rth much if we do not accept it as 

our task and deal expressly with it. 
ime there is a sobering question. 
me hoa a task assume more disposition 
Ieiet T to think than we really have? 
ete 4 oral character rather a matter of 
reek a which we are shaped by our 
Walon community environments long 
aioa Pie can think or do anything 
aie or ourselves? And does moral 
ful ae rd ever, even in the most thought- 
affair oP a become much more than an 
largely ae mysteriously instilled, 
flog defied e ormed, : self-impelling and 
pieFerenc a directions of impulse and 
ditions on p other words, are the con- 
86 imt orces which mold character 
y bedded in an ethos and so shaped 
Poly ta moving inscrutably to work 
depths Pian in the interpersonal 
rash to human association that we are 
plan to ee as that we can think or 
ethaps, a eg: deliberately about it? 
om in ter all, there is a humble wis- 
Come a taking up things as they 
case; in sii practically, case by 
Process trusting that through such a 
ot tis Within the limits of our power 
and han nt understanding, insight, 
aS in, dide pur destiny as a people and 
ith A persons will move, albeit 
fulfillment. mystery, to its best possible 
ri bela honest question. Men have 
ore o te on the centuries and much 
yond oe than not, realizing how far 
ave sou ‘ea lay any controlling grasp, 
om ae t to build confidence in a Wis- 
Orever cae e and power that are 
im unkn yond them. Thus “behind the 
he Fal own” they have assumed to find 
keeper source of their good and the 
foun of their future. There they have 
> as through faith, the source of 


aCe, 


moral purpose, the eventual motivation 
of moral living and the deeper meaning 
of moral character. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to see why the moral and re- 
ligious interests of men have been so 
closely associated. They have both been 
integral parts of an inescapable depend- 
ence upon that which is baffling and mys- 
terious. And it is for this reason that any 
effort to inject thoughtful, deliberate 
controls into the development and opera- 
tion of moral character is apt to be looked 
upon not only as brash, but indeed as a 
sacrilege. Add to this the already noted 
tendency to distrust any emphasis upon 
general moral sayings and precepts, and 
we have at least some of the important 
reasons why now in everyday life and in 
education there is so little deliberate, 
frank, and direct confrontation of the 
basic problems of moral character de- 
velopment. 

Important and persistent though they 
are, these deterrents to deliberate and di- 
rect attention to education in moral char- 
acter are not and cannot be taken as final. 
Practices guided by them have not proved 
satisfactory. There is an imperative need 
for pushing past the borders of mystery 
about moral purpose, moral ends, and 
moral motivation. We have to learn how 
to do something about these to improve 
them as integral components of people’s 
moral character. And a first step in this 
direction may well be a searching study 
into the nature of general moral princi- 

Jes as objects of personal commitment 
and as functioning parts of the intelli- 
gence which operates in making the con- 


S £ : ne 
crete and particular choices and decisions 


of every day. 
I join with those who resist any fright- 


ened retreat to the ivory tower of the 
merely “academic.” I share too in reject- 
ing any reliance on pious reiteration of 
stereotyped phrases. I believe that our 
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schools have been right in moving with 
the age into the purposeful, creative, ac- 
tion focus of living and learning. But the 
schools are conceived fundamentally for 
the purpose of making human action 
more intelligent, and this, I propose, re- 
quires that ways be worked out for mak- 
ing this action, its daily events, its choices 
and decisions, morally intelligent. This, 
in turn, involves our moral ideas and 
principles and competence in dealing with 
them, both as general principles and as 
pertinent in the resolution of particular 
cases, 

In our time, this is actually a frontier, 
and a seriously underdeveloped one. The 
study toward its mastery is a long and 
complex one and bound to involve man 
persons, points of view, and talents. The 
few suggestions which follow are ven- 
tured with full awareness that they are a 
small part of the larger undertaking, 


TOWARD A DESIRABLE 
MORAL CHARACTER 


Sooner or later it is necessary to ask, 
What is a desirable moral character? An 
one answer to this question is bound to 
be inadequate. But I am venturing a type 
of definition, one which for the time 
and purpose should furnish an “airport” 
from which to take off and to which 
possibly to return. A person has a desira- 
ble moral character in the degree that he 
is disposed, equipped, and skilled to serve 
the good of the people who are affected 
by his conduct. Such a definition is of 
course annoying, and appropriately so, 
for it leaves unanswered the very prob- 
lems to which further attention is in- 
vited. How shall we locate the “good” of 
people? What is an adequate “equip- 
ment” to serve this good? And what 
about the “skills”? And how do persons 
become “disposed”? These questions are 
probably never answered for all time. 


Each changing age requires that they be 
taken up in its own terms—terms which 
reflect conditions different from those 
existing earlier. These may represent 1n- 
tellectual changes or religious, economic, 
cultural, population, and many other 
kinds of change. Fortunately there 3s 
much continuity from age to age. Not 
all is changed at any one time, and few 
answers are ever changed completely. 
The present discussion will offer only 2 
brief look at one or two of these ques- 
tions to see what our times indicate 
should be the nature of our answers tO 
them. 

We are concerned with moral char- 
acter principally because we have go 
standards. There is something common “a 
these standards. They represent the = 
munity, its expectations of its member, 
its common commitment to what is beT 
to be for the common good. These sen 
ards are usually put into words mostly i 
the form of general principles, spak f 
maxims, precepts. A person in suc l 
community is a moral character basica M 
in the terms of these standards. He do : 
or does not rise to them in his conduc A 
He is or is not committed to them 
some degree. He more or less express 
joins in requiring that others honor ee 
Expressly or implicitly, he often eith 
defends or criticizes and challenges them 
However unique he may be in his 0 
servance of them in his own conduch 
they still are always with him and h 
has to dispose himself in relation to t 

Thus we begin to answer the quest! 
about how to locate the moral goo A 
people. These moral standards are alway? 
inescapably matters of the human com 
munity, humanly formed, maintane g 
enforced, or changed. However far is 
may venture imaginatively into what = 
beyond or back of these human achiev 
ments, our moral standards are such 0? y 
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pl will have them. There is no 
Whe really effective authority for them. 
bi thus we want to know what is 
at dhe good we can be assured at least 
ee € way to locate it is to look to 
fond people do commonly hold to be 
seived as commonly insist shall be ob- 
aii ae „among them. This is 
Himsa aeaa It is by no means all of 
A ; It is rather that which has 
sen g of the nature of mores, com- 
oo and unquestioning com- 
ea A mutual expectation and re- 
devais an But this part of my thesis was 

Gen ve an earlier issue of THE 
the Ss More directly pertinent here is 
Principles u which these standard moral 
Et the as may be cultivated as such and 
PRA m time serve as guides in re- 
cisions, F orts to shape choices and de- 
Search, a this is the center of our 
aily Bont We, as we take thought, bring 
dtgemer me choices under the influence 
inienee principles, and how may 
through = es so doing be achieved 
can do a aona program? Who 

? All persons? 


GENERAL IDEAS AND 
PARTICULAR CASES 


Mi [hings about the very general 
ate Gente make it difficult to re- 
irst, thie thoughtfully to particular cases. 
ey are y are strong in the degree that 
Bitter aoe ay a part of the person’s 
act as and self. That is, he is prone 
on, an dae of them. Impulse, emo- 
ae all the phenomena attending the 
Wartin of thorough habituation, its 
With ies its release, its identification 
e erbed ten and self-offense, are to 
Mmitments ed of such thorough moral com- 
- So long as they function thus 


o 


le 
M 
Teacher, authority and Religious Sanction,” 
99395, CHege Record, Vol. 54, No. 6, PP- 


as settled patterns of impulse they affect 
choices and decisions, but they do not 
enter these in forms which aid reflective 
direction. Only as they become symbol- 
ized, especially in verbal form, can they 
become effective participants in reflec- 
tion. The problem, then, is to find ade- 

uate forms of symbolized expression for 
these deep-lying parts of us, forms that 
convey both their deep imperatives and 
at the same time a humble susceptibility 
to critical inspection by the person him- 
self as he confronts the demands of others 
and the needs of unique present situa- 
tions. They do indeed concern commit- 
ments of the person, but both he and 
others have other commitments, and all 
of these are subject not only to each 
other in making a decision but to some- 
thing which the particular case has in its 
own right if its resolution is to be ade- 
quate. 

Here, then, is a clue to what needs to 
be done. To preserve the continuity of 
the race’s moral wisdom, the principles 
stated as we have inherited them need 
to be restated as the changed times re- 
quire. They need to be shaped so that 
the present generation, facing its own 
future, will think of them frankly and 
with unabashed realization of their perti- 
nence to what is vital for this future. The 
past and the future are both essential 
components of a morally directed pres- 
ent. For them effectively to meet in to- 
day’s present there has to be done a work 
of creative restatement for which our 
every resource must be employed. This 
work has lagged seriously because we 
have forsaken whole areas of its proper 
subject matter. We have tobogganed into 
the narrow valleys of action now, losing 
the perspectives of the heights that can 
be had only through dealing with par- 
ticular action cases in the terms of gen- 
eral moral principles. 
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The base structure of the moral com- 
munity is to be found not in this or that 
or any number of choices of policy or 
decision, but in its common commit- 
ments to very general and pervasive prin- 
ciples of conduct. Community of persua- 
sion regarding these principles comes 
slowly, endures usually over long periods, 
and changes slowly and irregularly. Each 
generation properly would restate them, 
and possibly this restatement may effect 
some change in their very basic import. 
But, short of unimaginable violence, this 
basic structural change is bound to be 
slow and usually almost imperceptible in 
its successive stages. The principles of 
justice, integrity, love, and, throughout 
these, the respect for individual persons, 
have had a long career as moral ideals, In 
our own tradition they are still too often 
honored in the breech, but still honored. 
Moreover, many other ideal principles 
which look to these for their justification 
have had long-standing honor in our 
common persuasions as a people. These 
too change slowly and irregularly, if in- 
deed less slowly than the few more basic 
ones. Then there are many more ideal 
principles which enjoy less enduring 
commitment and which change more 
readily with passing generations. When 
there is this mixture of the more and the 
less enduring commitments in the moral 
structure of a people, with a clear indi- 
cation that the whole is a dynamic move- 
ment, our surest recourse when in moral 
confusion and doubt is not just to leave 
things to the human community, but to 
take them to this community, a step 
which requires competence in dealing 
with this deep and dynamic structure of 
its moral principles. 

This brings us to the second thin 
about general moral principles which has 
made their active incorporation in every- 
day judgments of practice very difficult. 


They almost never, alone, afford an ade- 
quate solution of a particular case. This, 
I believe, is widely enough recognized to 
permit me to take up here only one, per- 
haps a less easily recognized, aspect of its 
meaning. The real human unity of ; 
people, its dependable community © 
persuasion, must not be sought primarily 
or solely in its particular acts of policy- 
making and decision. Persons and groups 
genuinely committed in common to 
general moral principles often di 3 
widely in their interpretation of ue i 
in a particular unsettled case. The ° 
cision reached may be a divided T 
with a majority and a minority. Mor 
over, even if a decision in a case shou 
be unanimous, the connections of i 
finding with basic moral principles ™ y 
be very different for different coal 
pants, and this would not there a 
accurately represent the common ve 
moral commitments. Again, persons a 
groups who clearly differ today in ear 
basic moral persuasions can reach a eee 
mous decision on some issue involv! g 
them all. Witness the decision to have = 
truce in Korea. This is obviously not al 
be taken as an evidence of deep mor x 
community. And such decisions are na 
cordingly much less dependable ne 
even a sharply divided decision whe 
the participants do have more community 
of basic moral commitment. The wor! ie 
trouble today is not to be found Po 
marily in differences of policy about Ga 
or that relationship in the going afta 
of people—economics, government, aM 
so on. It is, rather, due to a cleavag 
in basic moral structure. This makes 4 
other relationships undependable 4” 
fear-inspiring. 

Let ra iit fherelons look in the ag 
place for moral stability. It must val 
found in a basic, general, pervasive gine: 
community of persuasion and comm 
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ment. Two significant observations fol- 
low from realizing this. First, commit- 
ment to the basic moral principles cannot 
tightly or safely be left to chance devel- 
pment, or assumed to be a product of 
[se going ahead with particular, current, 
ea case Some separate empha- 
ak st sae We need, for example, to 
what i at justice means generally and also 
deal = gee today and to learn how to 
and th ith this kind of question expressly 
(etter ne reasoning processes. And we 
ny i Mi the particular case to pro- 
for this + a a adequate context 
tions “a of reasoning. The two func- 
overla e general and the particular, 
they r. and are interdependent, but 
ment of not the same and the develop- 
trusted one is never entirely to be en- 
other, | z a focal emphasis upon the 
leave the elieve it is a serious error to 
grow onl Moral persuasions of people to 
Cession of as incidental to the going suc- 
CCisio Particular cases of choice and 
n, 

from, tition to learning to, cage in, 
S clearly 4 h general principles, there 
habits a the need for cultivating the 
Unity B feelings of personal and com- 
Seen the Ommitment to them. We have 
‘ymboliz oo for effort to have them 
for the Bi and otherwise conditioned 
Ing g ix ective process, But the reason- 
their dée acilitated is not a substitute for 
Onl Cond self-perpetuating power; it 
Beier: oS and redirects this power. 
Vateg, -. 1 they have still to be culti- 
“ontiny his: is why I believe we must 
them © tO celebrate them, to honor 
Proud © ceremony, to rejoice and feel 
Promo Ether in their possession and 
Ment g on. To this end, the accomplish- 
Petative meie creative restatement is im- 
re Pered heir observance should not be 
*MPeneg is d the ardor of their service 
Y embarrassing irrelevancies 


of wording, irrelevancies which cause 
their perpetuation to lose real respect 
and to “queer” the participation of 
thoughtful persons. 

There is need today, for instance, to 
think about freedom more intensely per- 
haps than we as a people have ever done. 
Our tradition of freedom is threatened 
on many fronts. These fronts cannot be 
dealt with adequately just in particu- 
lar cases. Each one throws us back for 
moral support upon more general concep- 
tions of freedom. It is true that freedom 
in our time must be defined as operative 
on each of these fronts, but still it is a 
very general moral principle that is being 
defined. This is true whether the particu- 
lar front be the press, the schools, eco- 
nomic relations, government, the family, 
labor, or international relations. Our basic 
moral commitment is in each of these, 
but also deeper than these. The restate- 
ment needs to be made in the more basic 
forms as well as in the particular areas, 
and especially is it important that the 
two be developed in their interdepend- 
ence. The case is the same whether the 
basic principle is justice, personal regard 
and respect, love, or humanitarianism. 
These all seem to be gathered up in the 
conception of democracy, and we need 
to learn thus how to think democracy, 
both in the more general and in the more 
special and particular cases. Restatement 
is required if this kind of open considera- 
tion and intelligence is to be promoted. 
The restatement is the needed intelligence 
at work. It is possible and, I believe, no 
farther from our grasp as a people than 
is the pursuit of science. It just needs to 
be cultivated. 


A SCALE OF MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The second of the two observations to 
be made is that this way of seeing the 
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nature of the moral community makes 
possible a workable goal and guide in 
the promotion of moral growth, a guide 
that honors our disposition toward action 
and doing. For I believe in this disposi- 
tion as fully as I believe in the necessity 
for having it within the context of a 
deep and dynamic moral persuasion. The 
goal we seek includes a better kind 
of daily choices and decisions, and to this 
better kind belong the ones where find- 
ings represent a larger support in the 
community of moral persuasion among 
those deciding. Our picture of a better 
world is not one in which all will agree 
on particular choices and decisions, but 
rather one where differences in these 
going matters can be harbored and tol- 
erated as steps toward getting better 
things for all, just because there is confi- 
dence in a basic community of persuasion 
and commitment to general moral condi- 
tions, conditions of living together with- 
out mutual destruction, and with enough 
hope and release and encouragement for 
all. 

So when we learn by doing, and think 
in and for action, and do action-research 
—and I believe in all of these things—I 
propose that we keep checking what we 


do and keep planning to do it better by 
asking how far up on the scale of desira- 
ble kinds of choices and decisions the 
activities register; that we do the much 
that is within our power to see that 
higher registers on this scale are reached. 
We want our decisions and choices as 
they are made in concrete, particular 
cases to have an increasing substratum 
of common moral persuasion. 

Who is to accomplish this task? There 
will be specialists, of course, but never 
usurpers in the needed functions. For the 
essence of a community persuasion is 1n 
the freedom and uncoerced active par- 
ticipation of its members. It is their free 
persuasion. This is the moral foundation 
of the democratic ideal. Its realization 
in daily choice and decision is cent 
in the task of our schools. When we 
know thus what needs to be done, WaY® 
have to be worked out which will enable 
all to participate to the limits of phe 
different powers. Deeper moral me 
ings can be wrought into the charac 
of young people in the schools and 1 
these characters they can be symbolizes 
for reflective dealing in events of activ 
creative doing. Difficult, yes; impossib £: 
no. And what is a defensible alternativ® 
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Hes progress in every art and 
a ae has come in a similar 
OS ikvevond P rare natural artist arrives 
insights a leap of imagination at new 
can pe A e to which he himself 
and disco Pe escribe. Since his practice 
directions eries define goals and suggest 
able to ming less gifted perhaps, are 
along who a Eventually some come 
carefully “i the path, study the route 
u Tee ika discover shortcuts, and 
tread. The muil a road which many can 
Poetic vi hee. first conceived by the 
a process ee genius become, through 
available to exploration and direction, 
Söme bat a common men. 

ifficult ear insights are with great 
One öf M >rought under human control. 
ave Do is the art of educating. Men 
Cachers pa perceived the fact that great 
‘nowledge © marked by a breadth of 
Of skil] ie of human understanding, and 
earnin ne techniques of leading others 

ols g. With their best analytical 
Plot Nie te have tried for centuries to 
Skil], In. route to this knowledge and 
losop . earlier ages only the logic of phi- 
times i Was available; in more recent 
tory Sot have been added the labora- 
Physical Statistical methods of empirical 
Starch a and social science, and the re- 
ties, on analytical skills of the humani- 
Toughout it all, however, the 


objective has been to arrive at a disci- 

line of education—process and content 
— which will make more widely available 
both the broad integrated knowledge and 
the technical skill of the exceptional 
teacher. 

As the extent to which society depends 
upon formally organized education in- 
creases, the task of producing great num- 
bers of competent instructors becomes 
more urgent. Moreover, the amount 
which these instructors must know, and 
the skills which they must possess, in- 
crease proportionately as the social system 
and its demands on human life become 
more complex. 

Since progress depends 
conscious direction to the 
art, the claim that an enterprise lacks 
discipline, that it is marked by “aimless- 
ness,” is of all criticisms most discour- 
aging. It is, of all criticisms, the one 
which can with least assurance be ig- 
nored. Yet it is well known that such 
is the complaint of some about American 
education. That such complaints are “old 
stuff” in the history of professional 
teacher education suggests that they can 
be easily inherited in the academic com- 
munity as part of the funded bias from 
old battles.! That they have not yet been 


on extending 
processes of 


1See the responses of Charles Eliot and G. 
Stanley Hall to J. B. Sewall’s, “The Duty of 
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laid to rest indicates, however, a failure 
on the part of the educationists. Either 
they have not adequately faced the criti- 
cism or they have not made clear to 
their academic colleagues where lie the 
principles which order and insure prog- 
ress in the professional sequence. The 
third possible explanation, that their op- 
ponents are unreasonable men motivated 
by spite and narrow self-interest, seems 
less than adequate in most cases. 

Those who consider modern education 
lacking in direction logically focus on 
teacher-preparing programs. In such pro- 
grams the map makers, those who pretend 
to chart the path by which one achieves 
the breadth of knowledge and of skill 
which constitutes greatness in teaching, 
are at work. In specialized professional 
curricula, educationists have been trying 
for more than a century to create a 
“science of education.” Nearly a hun- 
dred years ago John Ogden warned the 
first normal school convention that un- 
less the professional schools could create 
such a science, or a disciplined and teach- 
able art, they would be forced to abandon 
their efforts and turn the teacher-prepar- 
ing task over to the colleges.? As if to 
meet this demand the convention, pro- 
testing too loudly, solemnly resolved that 
“education is a science,” and as such can 
be taught. 

The historical attitude of the conserva- 
tive liberal arts college toward this science 
is well known, and need not be elaborated 


the Colleges to Make Provision for the Train- 
ing of Teachers for Secondary Schools,” New 
England Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, Addresses and Proceedings, 1889, 
PP. 22-27, 31-33. 

2 American Normal School Association, 
American Normal Schools, Their Theory, 
Their Workings, and Their Results, as Em- 
bodied in the Proceedings of the First Annual 
Convention of the American Normal School 
Association (New York: A.S. Barnes and Burr, 
1860) pp. 60-73. 8 Ibid., pp. 106-107. 


here. However, in this context there are 
some aspects of the traditional college 
ideal which are too easily ignored by 
those who equate it with the theories of 
faculty psychology and formal discipline. 
Here was a program, the components of 
which—the traditional liberal arts—had 
been improved over centuries and were 
still being perfected. Moreover, its sev- 
eral disciplines were neatly integrated. A 
body of content, carefully designed pa 
provide training in these tested methods 
of thought, was available and was COP- 
cerned with important ideas clearly 
scribed. The whole program was so we 
rooted in Western humanistic thought 
that its successful students came to havé 
a community of interest with educat? 
people throughout the Western wn 
and over a long period. The rigoro a 
discipline of parts, combined with yin 
integration of the whole, eliminated oo 
of the strife among departments to es 
modern higher education is heir. A 
major current of thought in both gene ‘ 
and professional education since that Om 
has been directed primarily to ere 
way to secure such a combination of | ei 
cipline and wholeness. One of the cone 
ously advocated approaches to teac as 
education is that which would integer 
the speculative arts around the a 
ideas of Western thought, and follo" 
this curriculum with an apprenticeship 
designed to provide training in the tric 
of the trade. „a 
In the early period of profession? 
teacher education, those most concerne 
with reducing the process of teaching 
a science or an art which could be taug 
were highly suspicious of the men be 3 
colleges and academies. The feeling be 
strong that the art of teaching coul Er 
developed only in a school where it © 
stituted the prime objective of fon 
and students. The academic facultie 
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who tended to stress the dichotomy be- 
tween the liberal arts and the useful arts, 
rs found to be hostile to the idea of 
ction in how to teach. 
a Horace Mann and others who 
School Bn a aingle-purpose professional 
i: ae ne wise has been long debated. 
Cenin a y decades of the nineteenth 
pa Y here was a vigorous, though not 
eo helming, spirit of reform in the 
ee ue colleges,t and a number of 
thë pe ae seemed most receptive to 
Sios ey en of instruction in edu- 
A ap = the practical arts. It seems 
shaled in b s that, had the effort mar- 
turned to Sm of normal schools been 
terekenin establishment of adequate 
Eea o ucation programs in the col- 
Woulit “i forces of collegiate reform 
ave won an earlier victory. 

tee coe for all the negative argu- 
ons a canbe cited it seems clear that 
attempt + e result was a long and devoted 
niques improve methods and tech- 
Dienten teaching. So long as the ele- 
only md teacher was thought to need 
cach Mt of the lower branches of 
the es ct it was possible to emphasize 
Soe function. In the historical 
mized ops normal school, which epito- 
tional feo of the early trends, educa- 

jei a T instruction in academic 

Sof vile l instruction in special meth- 
Of their ane were all selected in terms 

Wises tribution to the improvement 

“See m technique. 

lts ©, R. Freeman Butts, The College Charts 
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Opo 
Chapter (New York: McGraw Hill, 1939), 
Petiog, » for a description of reforms in this 


S e . 
resent Grancis Wayland, Thoughts on the 
Boston, eee System in the United States 
S35. The ould, Kendall and Lincoln, 1842), 
Sebstance gh*Culty of Amherst College, The 
ap e erst col Two Reports of the Faculty of 
ce Bier lege to the Board of Trustees, with 
ater ee of the Board Thereon (Amherst: 
Adams, Printers, 1827). 


In the meantime, the once-tight inte- 
gration of liberal education had been lost. 
Out of the American demand for useful 
knowledge and the German university 
research ideal, a new system of higher 
education was born. Just as the discipline 
of educational technique was progress- 
ing in single-purpose normal schools, 
which were organized in terms of the de- 
mands of that technique, the methodol- 
ogy of the natural sciences was being 

erfected in separate scientific schools 
attached to the colleges and in poly- 
technic institutes. As the research ideal 
took hold, the social scientists also with- 
drew into the graduate seminars to 
sharpen their research and analytical 
skills. That a significant increase of hu- 
man knowledge resulted from this con- 
centration seems, in every case, empiri- 
cally verifiable. 

There was one common element in 
the experiences of the normal school, the 
scientific school, and the graduate dis- 
ciplines: in every case progress was made 
possible by isolating a specific set of 
phenomena or a specific practical situa- 
tion and giving conscious attention to the 
development of systematic procedures for 
dealing with that kind of situation or 
problem. A vast series of sciences, seml- 
sciences, and techniques was created, In 
its development each had been dependent 
on the opportunity to structure its prob- 
lems primarily in the interest of perfect- 
ing its own methods and guiding con- 
cepts. Though the problems on which 
each worked were rooted in the sur- 
rounding culture and its material base, 
they were withdrawn for a brief space so 
that they could receive systematic at- 
tention. Yet as they were more and more 
isolated, the way to bring them back into 
living relationships with other forms of 
knowledge became ever more difficult 


to find. 
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The isolation and, partly as its result, 
the improvement of parts were charac- 
teristic of studies related to the profes- 
sional understanding of teachers as well 
as of those primarily in the area of gen- 
eral education. Out of the older disci- 
plines of the humanities and the physical 
and social sciences grew new pedagogi- 
cal branches such as history of educa- 
tion, educational psychology, philosophy 
of education, and educational sociology. 
Moreover, in the normal schools and the 
new university departments of education 
men arrived at new insights into methods 
of teaching and developed well-tested 
procedures for organizing student-teach- 
ing experiences. The most obvious way 
to make certain that careful attention 
would be given to the development of 
these new intellectual skills and tech- 
niques was systematically to train for 
each in turn, Such a procedure was in 
keeping with the theories of connection- 
ist psychology, which replaced the older 
theories of faculty psychology. 

While the defenders of the classical 
liberal arts tradition were primarily con- 
cerned with the defense of wholeness and 
unity in the curriculum, those supporting 
the newer disciplines were most impressed 
with the importance of strengthening 
the parts. In the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century the conflict between the 
two groups, each of which was primarily 
concerned with one or the other value, 
pervaded American higher education. 
Conflicting points of view concerning 
teacher education, which was by then 
being increasingly provided in institu- 
tions of post-high school level, were in- 
timately related to this larger scene. 

Thus it was that at the beginning of 
the present century a whole series of 
new disciplines, techniques, and bodies of 
knowledge were contending for time 
and emphasis in the preservice curricu- 


lum. Running from the most obviously 
general to the most clearly specialized 
and technical were: (1) the traditional 
liberal arts, with their humanistic em- 
phasis, which were conceived as the 
marks of the cultured man and as essen- 
tial tools in solving the underlying prob- 
lems of human life, (2) the new exact 
and social sciences, which were increas- 
ingly demonstrating their importance 19 
attacking the problem of extending mans 
dominion over nature and his under- 
standing of himself and his institutions, 
(3) the embryonic courses in the founda- 
tions of education, that is, courses which 
tried to bring the disciplines of sociology» 
anthropology, physiology, esthetics, PSY” 
chology, history, and philosophy to bear 
on the peculiar problems of education, 
(4) instruction in general educationa 
theory, for example, philosophy of edu- 
cation and principles of education, (5) 
instruction in the lower branches, che 
actual content to be retaught in the ele- 
mentary schools, (6) special methods 95 
teaching in cach field, and (7) practic 
experience in the actual classroom. 


II 


Since the total body of knowledge 
considered of major value to the per 
pective teacher has outgrown the time 
available for teacher preparation, a 
then, is the selection to be made? Twa 
methods have been used. The first, 2” 
the one which has predominated, has been 
to consider each offering separately ee 
to decide arbitrarily how much time } 
should be allotted. The allotment proces® 
has been the political one of faculty arg” 
ment and debate. Frequently, and on al 
tain campuses in recent times, the argo- 
ment has degenerated into unreason, za 
terness, innuendo, and a failure to com 
municate. In such cases the disputan® 
frequently have carried their positions s 
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foe public; which controls the 
of ger puSis HINGS and the power 
mane aT or to the com- 
deme ae a at large. Whether 
these oe si wall prevail in either of 
When. i anemi is constantly at issue. 
agreement, a does lead EQ) am: 
erates a <r modus vivendi op- 
port af an a ac king the enthusiastic sup- 
party to De W hen one or the other 
position Ass a dispute feels that his 
issue and = he reopens the 
Since, i ss l 
arise and sinc Ys ney values constantly 
gests new al e research incessantly sug- 
of ee a certain amount 
loreover iowa conflict is inevitable. 
SWear that ae are many who would 
the öne the sharp clash of opinions is 
a vital process of a university. 
of higher oe about the curriculum 
the rules oe is like conflict about 
Sential thar che game. It is absolutely es- 
are commo i be effective rules which 
ate oun. y accepted, but until the de- 
Same itself the rules is completed the 
quently, cannot commence. Conse- 
Urged di teacher educators have 
of thee a approach to the problem 
Service ames he components of the pre- 
IS to aes This second approach 
Cacher eq for a broader concept of 
own logien eae which would, by its 
and inte en provide guides for balancing 
Of the = ting major parts, Or the whole, 
ot only Saam It has been defended 
Energy- cons the grounds that it resolves 
e idena conflict, but also on 
“fective a that it makes learning more 
of Which everal such conceptions, some 
pes pe integrate either the gen- 
Some of it professional sequences, an 
Tricy] ich would integrate the whole 
the pa um, have been proposed during 
St century. 


Or e 5 
xample, in the latter decades of 


the nineteenth century Thomas Gray 
and others conceived the professional 
curriculum as ideally structured by the 
need to produce teachers who were in- 
tellectual philosophers in the Kantian 
tradition.® This was coupled with the in- 
sistence that the professional school 
should not pretend to provide general 
education, which was thought to be 
the major function of the academic insti- 
tution. It was argued that the student 
should attend the latter prior to his en- 
rollment in the normal school. At the 
same time, other normal-school leaders 
conceived the teaching role primarily 
in terms of its demands for craftsmanship 
and proposed a strictly professional 
normal school in which the training- 
school experience provided the standards 
for organization and design. Each of 
these groups thought it was better that 
the responsibility for providing instruc- 
tion in academic subject matter be as- 
sumed by general education institutions. 

On the other hand, there has been in 
the teacher-education tradition since the 
early proposals of Calvin Stowe § a series 
of positions which have held that the 
total pre-service program can effectively 
be oriented around the professional task. 
This concept, which Edgar Randolph 
traced in proposals for the “professional 
treatment of subject matter,”® has meant 

6 Thomas J. Gray, “The Normal School Ideal 
he Normal School at St. 


as Embodied in th 
Cloud,” J. P. Gordy, Rise and Growth of the 


Normal School Idea, United States Bureau of 
Education, Circular of Information, 1891, No. 
g (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1891), PP- 570-81. 

7 See James M. Green, “To What Extent and 
in What Manner Can the Normal School In- 
crease Its Scholarship?” National Education 
Association, Proceedings, 1903, PP- 582-86. 

8Calvin E. Stowe, Common Schools and 
Teachers’ Seminaries (Boston: Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon and Webb, 1839), pp- 83-117- 

9 Edgar Randolph, The Professional Treat- 
ment of Subject Matter (Baltimore: Warwick 


and York, 1924). 
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rather different things to different people. 
One of the more constant factors has been 
the insistence that academic subject mat- 
ter, educational theory, and professional 
laboratory experiences should be inter- 
mingled. Such twentieth century advo- 
cates of the position as William C. Bagley 
have been, among the educationists, the 
strongest defenders of academic content 
in the teacher-preparing program, Yet 
even Bagley noted that professors in the 
academic fields had consistently refused 
to accept the position.1° Apparently the 
Concept, as it was originally developed, 
failed to reassure those primarily inter- 
ested in the university disciplines that the 
values they saw in those disciplines would 
in fact be protected under a professional- 
ized program. 

A more profoundly radical approach 
to the problem of orienting the pre-serv- 
ice program has been that which takes 
its clue from the developmental process 
of human life. This concept entered 
the professional stream of thought 
through the sense realism of Pestalozzi, 
Rousseau, and Froebel at the kinder- 
garten level. It was greatly stimulated by 
the child-study movement started at 
the Worcester, Massachusetts, Normal 
School by E. Harlow Russell under the 
encouragement of G. Stanley Hall. 
When, toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, it began profoundly to chal- 
lenge the Hegelian emphasis on discipline 
and effort, John Dewey attempted to 
synthesize the two in a series of short 
essays, 

In The Child and the Curriculum, 
for example, Dewey argued that though 


10 William C. Ba ley, “Twen Yea 
Progress in the Broec anae a of Subject 
Matter for Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges,” American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, Yearbook, 1928, pp. 72-78, 

11 John Dewey, The Child and the Curricu- 
laa University of Chicago Press, 
1902). 


the educative process must start with the 
child as it finds him, the teacher who 
directs the process must have an end in 
view by which to guide the direction of 
growth. The end in view suggested by 
Dewey was the improvement of the use 
of intelligence in problematic situations. 
He argued that the best available clue 
to the way mature intelligence most ade- 
quately and naturally functions is pro- 
vided by the method and content of the 
university disciplines, especially the 
physical and social sciences. Presumably, 
if the child were well guided, were per- 
mitted to work at every stage in ways 
natural to himself, and were freed from 
the dulling experience of education COn- 
ceived as preparing later to live, he woul 
ultimately discover that those ways 
which the race had developed over long 
experience were “natural.” It was a 
plicit in the Dewey synthesis that suc? 
a discovery might even come as a surprise 
to the student; it was inconceivable that 
the teacher would find it so, since thas 
goal should have directed the teachers 
efforts at every stage. t 
The claims of the individual student 
on the learning situation, claims for th 
right to expect that it be structured 1" 
terms of his interests and_ his present 
abilities, climbed progressively throug 
the school system. At cach new level the 
task of relating the child and the curricu- 
lum took on new aspects. In recent dec- 
ades however, the child-centered mov 
ment has been joined by the downwa” 
movement of concern over the or 
to which inadequate integration of a 
adult self-concept prevents effectlV 
thought and action. Out of the fusion a 
these two streams has come the presen 
trend toward defining the educative 


A or 
process in terms of the “search f 
selfs is 


n a . im- 
12 For a recent opinion concerning the 
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ae wo teacher’s ability to guide the 
d epends on his being able to un- 
ee how the child perceives the 
Pte : and if the need to help the stu- 
to bs pee an adequate self-concept is 
aliat onsidered an important task for 
me Ea then the study of develop- 
aren ie Psy Shology is crucial. If, more- 
aleirdy s argued that only teachers who 
ei such understanding of 
E diie es can adequately guide students 
E A then the search for self 
A a an important part of teacher- 
this 1i n curricula. One who follows 
F Ine of thought closely is easily led 
stu, oT to the conclusion that the 
is the el the developmental process 
arly J pane of education, particu- 
the mam cacher education. Presumably 
and odes process defines the goals 
| meas ides standards against which to 
ure progress. 
r Prosen fo since the self-perceiving 
one, and currently defined as a social 
PSycholo mii the adequacy of one’s 
terms of a adjustment is measured in 
rooted pr a ability to cope with socially 
Society A a ems, the need to understand 
solving to sharpen skills for problem 
ë ieies equally important. Unless 
Conceived one is so broadly 
emands Me at it includes these further 
cludes th remains insufficient. If it in- 
Skills and fe then the mastery of the 
tant aim a isciplines remains an impor- 
hus KTE education. 
curricul ilemma of the student and 
th colle ulum has at long last come to 
mber r for teacher preparation. A 
Ordered educationists see as logical, 
» and effective a program organ- 


SE dees 

to this Concept for teacher education see 

TK: Bare Jersild, In Search of Self (New 
Be, olomis, of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lbid, pa 3 University, 1952). 
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ized in terms of problems and needs as 
perceived by the student. Training in 
methods of thought, of problem solv- 
ing, and of teaching, as well as the es- 
sential knowledge, will come, they say, 
as needed in the developmental process. 

The academician sees such a program 
as aimless. He recalls the fact that in his 
own education, as in the growth of 
these new sciences and social sciences, 
a degree of isolation and of concentrated 
effort to perfect the techniques of each 
art was essential, and led to a vastly im- 
proved understanding of human life and 
human problems. These arts, systemati- 
cally cultivated, should, he insists, dictate 
the form of the pre-service program ex- 
cept for an apprenticeship in classroom 
technique. To give attention to prob- 
lems without consciously cultivating 
techniques for understanding and solv- 
ing them is, to him, to encourage super- 
ficiality and inadequacy. 

One can say with Dewey that the ma- 
ture mind will have learned to approach 
problems by the use of the most re- 
fined techniques, and that the ability 
to do so represents the end in view to- 
ward which the teacher guides the pupil. 
But the student in the college or uni- 
versity is, presumably, very close to ma- 
turity, and approaches the stage at which 
there will be no ready guide. If his ap- 

roach to problems remains unorganized, 
and if his perspective of the professional 
task and of human life remains limited, 
there is cause for grave concern. The 
fault may lie in the fact that adult dis- 
cipline has been ineffectively imposed in 
meaningless context; it may also lie in 
the fact that teachers who guided his 
progress either held an inadequate end 
in view or placed too great faith on the 
ability of the child permissively to grow 
in the desired direction. Teacher-educa- 
tion must prevent both failures. 
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If it is to do so, those in charge must 
be guided by a clear vision of the total 
process. If this vision is to have the vigor- 
ous support of those groups which, on 
many campuses, are now divided, it must 
respect the demands of the learning proc- 
ess, of the psychological imperatives of 
the individual student, and of the dis- 
ciplined approaches to knowledge. The 
following are suggested as possible cri- 
teria against which the adequacy of such 
a concept might be evaluated. 


I. The concept must accept no less an 
end in view than the preparation of teachers: 


(a) who habitually see as many as pos- 
sible of the social and psychological 
forces involved in a problem situation, 
and who consider the widest ramifications 
of alternative possible courses of action 
when making decisions. 


(b) who possess the emotional maturity, 
the knowledge, and the skills needed to 
gather evidence of many kinds, make ade- 
quate decisions, and implement these de- 


cisions in action in their personal and 
professional lives. 


II. The concept must recognize the need, 
at strategic times, to withdraw from situa- 
tions demanding immediate decision and 
action to permit: 


(a) the reordering, under competent 
guidance, of emotional responses which 
block effective thought and action in 
problem situations. 


(b) the re-evaluation of normative prin- 
ciples the meaning of which, in changed 
situations, is in doubt (e.g., the meaning 
of loyalty in times when clear subversion 


and deliberate character assassination are 
objective facts). 


(c) the more complete investigation of 
certain interrelated systems of thought, 
the understanding of which depends on 
their being seen as systems (e.g., Marxian 
socialism or Soviet Bolshevism). 

(d) the perfection of certain methodolo- 
gies for knowing Ceg:, laboratory tech- 
niques, historical method, mathematical 
and statistical processes,) and of proce- 
dures for teaching and guiding students. 


It must be recognized that each of these 
requires the opportunity, at times, to have 
a situation structured in terms of immediate 
ends intrinsic to its own development. It 
seems probable, however, that relatively less 
time will be consumed if the occasion for 
concentration is wisely chosen in terms of 
the student’s total experience. 


III. To meet the demands of the learning 
process and to insure the development o 
ability to use knowledge in the type ° 
situations in which men commonly meee 
a way must be found for the study of 
various components to grow easily out a 
the student’s previous experiences and ve 
terests, and to be related in terms of a 
situations as he perceives them. Packie 
suitable to these educative demands would, 
it seems, have to meet these conditions: 


(a) they must involve the need to anes 
factual knowledge by the use of Pl 
disciplines, but they must also involve | a 
psychological imperatives—non-ration® y- 
well as closely reasoned normative © ly 
victions—of the individual student. pei 
in term of problems about which he! ely 
keenly can the student learn ete 
to harness his rational and non-ratlo 
tendencies. 


e 
(b) they must have significance tO ka 
broad human community and gor leat f 
lective effort, but they must also ding 
such a nature that specific and rewa" ible 
individual choice and action are pos se 
for the student. He must be able to § 
occasions in which he can effectively if 
to advance the human community town 
goals which he considers important t° 


(c) the problem must have general vee 
fications in terms of which the stu her 
can identify himself as one with va 
persons as men and citizens, but 1t mpe 
also have peculiar implications for rhe 
teaching profession, as such, so thot os 
student can see the school as eo: 
unique functions interrelated with iy it 
of other social institutions. Idea Y ich 
would seem promising if students sidef 
divergent vocational goals could cor rob- 
together the general aspects of the Pons 
lem, separate to examine its implica me 
for their chosen professions, and nship 
together again to review the relatio 
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of ans) 
Bo Specialized groups to each other in 
ms of specific problem areas. 


. 
Pei choy concept of problem solving is 
eae r center of the teacher-education 
methodolan. a more adequately conceived 
y those © joe de developed and used 
Which to eval arge as a standard against 
which to a ape progress and in terms of 
4 methodol 1 e effort. Several tests of such 
Considers: ogy _are implicit in the above 
rations. These include: 


hepa a meshodology must correspond 

mergane ce to the process by which 

meaningful reach decisions that it will be 

culture” ys to students nurtured in this 

rom the z it must be removed enough 

‘Senor pattern to promise some 
nt of the process. 


ae pies to (a) above, the meth- 
implementing give attention to ways of 
Studer ing decisions at various levels. 
by sheir fe are not to be overwhelmed 
Problems Tanie to do something with 
Such Probl out which they feel strongly, 
Context en must be considered in the 
to the pal eue view of the limits 
Certain Te reedom to decide which 
Sophisticated PS possess, and of a more 
Broup dis understanding of processes 
tactics i 1Scussion, propaganda, pressure 
and ake reaucratic inertia and intrigue, 
he pan ies power systems by which 
ican public conducts its business. 


(e ` 
da educational use such a method- 
Matic Ena oe explicit enough and syste- 
as an ats that teacher-educators using 
Minded of in view will be constantly 
iscipline of (1) the need for a rigorous 
he need ie fact-finding techniques, (2) 
ems thee a uanaally to look at prob- 
Of refere ugh as many different frames 
ance BE as possible, (3) the impor- 
tions fo isolating normative generaliza- 
disagreen specific review if confusion Or 
Sckin ment in terms of these is, in fact, 
lem, andl effective resolution of the prob- 
Ng the | (4) the importance of objectify- 
Specifi A oped of the judger,” i.e.n, 0 
the ee, ly recognizing and dealing with 
Psychol onalized commitments and other 
ture in ia factors which tend to struc- 
€’s perception of the problem. 


Te 


; In this context the efforts of the educa- 
tional philosophers to create a “discipline 
of practical intelligence” are especially 
suggestive.!# So, too, are the growing 
efforts of some anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and political scientists 
to develop a concept of “policy science” 
which would incorporate both the meth- 
odologies and the information needed in 
the effective management of social pol- 
icy.’ The development of an “educa- 
tional policy science” as part of a “social 
policy science” seems a logical next step 
in the long tradition that education must 
be seen as an important agency of social 
policy. 

Whether or not such a concept is ade- 
quate to the task of providing a central 
core for teacher education curricula or an 
active end in view for teacher educators 
remains to be seen. The continuing search 
for ever-broadened guiding concepts has 
been most rewarding in itself. The need 
for constant improvement of the educa- 
tive process is acute, and to those who 
assume primary responsibility for order- 
ing the process the continued quest for 
a discipline of education is central. In 
view of the long record of positive gain 
as well as of false hopes, they can well 
afford to view with greater perspective 
both their own present preoccupations 
and the criticism of their opponents. 

14 See R. Bruce Raup, et al, The Improve- 
ment of Practical Intelligence, the Central Task 
of Education (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1950) and William O. Stanley, Education 


and Social Integration (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953)- 

15 Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell, eds., 
The Policy Sciences, Recent Developments in 
Scope and Method (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951). Harold Lasswell’s essay on 
“The Policy Orientation” (Ibid., pp. 3-15) sug- 

ests a concept around which much of the 
general education sequence as well as the pro- 
fessional sequence could conceivably be ori- 


ented. 


The Conflict in Education, by Robert 
Maynard Hutchins. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. x + 112 pp- $2.00. 


It is now twenty-five years since Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, following a year’s serv- 
ice as dean of the Yale Law School, was 
made president of the University of Chi- 
cago. The faculties of that honorable, if 
not particularly ancient, seat of learning 
must have speculated vigorously as to what 
the coming of their new leader—a young 
man of thirty-one—would mean to them. 
University folk elsewhere no doubt also 
took an interest, though a much milder one. 
But it seems doubtful if the men and women 
chiefly concerned with the public schools 
gave more than passing attention to the 
event. Few in any category can have an- 
ticipated what lay before them. 

For Mr. Hutchins succeeded, in a re- 
markably brief time, in establishing himself 
as one of the most highly visible, highly 
audible, and highly controversial figures in 
the whole realm of American education. He 
had views in which he seriously believed. 
He had courage to throw those views in 
the teeth of all comers, from John Dewey 
down. And he had a tongue and a pen 
that were razor-edged and that he handled 
with great deftness. He was also unham- 
pered by humility or any sentimental no- 
tions about suffering fools—that is, persons 
who did not agree with him—gladly. 

The University of Chicago soon felt the 
impact of such a personality and, according 
to accounts that have trickled into the out. 
side world, continued to feel it unabated 
until, after sixteen years, Mr. Hutchins was 
elevated to the somewhat hazy post of 
Chancellor. Even during the ensuing six 
years, before he left Chicago to help deter- 
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mine how the Ford Foundation toc 
spend its quarter of a billion dolli Cis 
cago knew he was still around. Now, a 
rumor is, certain institutional readjustme 
re under way. 

i But it is with Mr. Hutchins’ meen 
on American educational thought genera y 
that we shall here be concerned. Here, H 
his impact was striking. He spoke eld 
where. And his opinions were publi an 
not only in a series of books—the first i 
pearing in 1936—but in periodicals Br 
from the Social Frontier to the at 
Evening Post. He addressed university P” pel 
dents and college professors, school — 
intendents and classroom teachers, £ Gs 
whatever lay audiences proved ange 
And what he had to say, while it O o 
infuriated many of his hearers, pe 
anybody to sleep. Thus he stirred ee 
and more vigorous—debate about € the 
tional issues than any other figure ° 
period. 

Now he has summed up his p 
brief book, appropriately titled The © 
flict in Education. In it he restates his V! i 
as to what education is for, how its pro 
ends can best be achieved, and vay A nE 
of what now passes for education 1”, ws 
United States is futile or worse. These Vie A 
are not unfamiliar to students of ains 
Hutchins’ writings: the mixture J ‘ 
much as before. But the summary is ee 
particularly to the many persons who a 
formed their opinions of Hutchins at 
ond—or even more remote—hand. sce 

With what Mr. Hutchins wants vO ally 
accomplished in the world, espec hin 
through education, many who ite oi 
Most on other grounds will warmly Te 
a democracy of free and responsible aa 
and women, independent thinkers who 
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pe elle ag with the challenges of 
judgmen Sen change; understanding and 
have ice ev eloped in all, through a “good 
vated a mea and continuing self-moti- 
or all: a experiences in adulthood 
thereby Pin he improvement of man, and 
Aa ne improvement of society. 
will ioe yg of the same group 
S nany of Hutchins’ detestations. 
ies colonialism, and Communism. 
is deen a ng worse—of much that 
radio nea tee by the press, the movies, 
and Trawat Ve Of flat conformity of life 
tion of on he (S e a: the history and tradi- 
essence T = make it plain that the 
[not "ves the American way of life is 
its eshltaline a tribal self-adoration’, but] 
ar opinio y to criticism, protest, unpopu- 
great Hemet and independent thought. The 
om, » ican word has always been free- 
regole hoe academic witch-hunts and 
Oaths, that teachers must subscribe to 
Mi oa X ma more directly into the edu- 
ancous dead fies curriculum of miscel- 
e ucational acts. Of any “concept of the 
m which a system as a gigantic play-pen 
Until we a e young are to amuse themselves 
thing ee, ready to have them do some- 
tion hodla = Of any notion that educa- 
their enyi strive to adjust the young to 
that mao regardless of whether 
‘dea that Tonment is bad or good. Of any 
Set the only a few have the capacity to 
OF ed education that rulers ought to have. 
th Ucational specialism carried so far 
at there mu man ; 
ation and ¢ St result a failure of communi- 
en ‘ommunity. 
Cons hen Mr. Hutchins undertakes to 


. Side. 3 
Might d the means whereby education 
duce sure the ends he envisages and re- 


Pema evils he deplores he is for a time 
z Bood a We must make choices in terms 
tionay 20d bad, guided by some educa- 
eon gjpnilosophy. We must also choose 
Tecognj & to some principle of economy, 
cae Zing that since institutions of edu- 
Cannot help to accomplish every 

g, decisions as to what to culti- 

how intensively, have to be made. 


But a little further on the argument be- 
gins. To start with, there is only one phi- 
losophy, and Hutchins is its prophet. “Prag- 
matism, the philosophy of Dewey and his 
followers, like positivism, the philosophy of 
Reichenbach and Carnap, is not a philosophy 
at all. . . . [Indeed, they are] unphiloso- 
phies. They are even anti-philosophies.” 
This is because they supply “no intelligible 
standard of good or bad.” The issue can 
scarcely be explored here. But at least we 
may accept Mr. Hutchins’ testimony that 
he has not found pragmatism and positivism 
intelligible. 

Hutchins himself is led by his own phi- 
losophy to the conclusion that the only 
“education appropriate to free men. . . is 
a liberal education.” This is the education 
that has “always . . . been regarded as the 
best for the best... , for those who were 
to rule the state and for those who had 
leisure.” Since in a democracy all men are 
rulers, and since in an industrial society all 
have leisure, it follows that this is now the 
best education for all. It consists, as it has 
always consisted, “of the liberals arts, the 
arts of reading, writing, listening, speak- 
ing, and figuring, and of the intellectual 
and artistic tradition that we inherit.” To be 
sure, Mr. Hutchins admits that he cannot 
prove “in any scientific way” that this edu- 
cation is really best, but he does believe 
that he can demonstrate that it is “char- 
acteristically human and . . . characteristi- 
cally western,” and that that should be 
enough. 

Now one may surely agree that liberal 
education has indispensable merits without 
being required to accompany Mr. Hutchins 
to his apparent conclusion that no other 
kind of education has any merit at all. One 
can believe in the value of books without 
believing that they are the only wellsprings 
of learning. One can accept the dictum 
that education should be “designed to bring 
out our common humanity” without deny- 
ing that it may also, in some appropriate 
degree, “indulge our individuality.” 

But Mr. Hutchins insists on having all 
or nothing. Those who are not for him are 
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against him. And it is on such that he 
trains his fire throughout at least half of 
his book. The enemies, as he sees it, are the 
devotees of what he lists as “the doctrine 
of adaptation or adjustment; the doctrine 
of immediate needs, or what might be 
called the doctrine of the ad hoc; the doc- 
trine of social reform; and the doctrine that 
we need no doctrine at all.” It seems prob- 
able that he would classify the great ma- 
jority of readers of the Teachers College 
Record as followers of one or more of these 
doctrines. It seems at least as probable that 
most of those readers would have some 
difficulty in recognizing themselves as Mr. 
Hutchins sees them. 

For to Mr. Hutchins, adaptation, as the 
goal of certain educationsts, means aban- 
doning any idea that the environment should 
be improved. Concern with immediate 
needs implies doing anything anybody wants 
—‘“the doctrine of needs thus ends in pub- 
lic relations”—and taking no thought for 
the morrow. Attention to social reform leads 
to the same consequences, since “the social 
reformer is limited to adapting the rising 
generation to social changes already agreed 
upon ..., to meeting needs that are sanc- 
tioned by the society.” The doctrine of no 
doctrine at all means refusing even to think 
about the aims of education out of preoccu- 
pation with building schoolhouses, increas- 
ing college enrollments, producing courses 
in any subject for which a demand exists 
or can be whipped up. Incidentally Mr. 
Hutchins considers the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education to have dem- 
onstrated in its report, Higher Education 
for American Democracy, its adherence to 
this last-named doctrine. 

Mr. Hutchins, on the attack, gives no 
quarter. This makes for lively reading, 
and if those under attack can avoid being 
blinded by irritation they can benefit by 
having their attention drawn to some of 
the extreme and scarcely tenable positions 
that they may have been led to occupy. 
But it is to be hoped that Hutchins’ hear- 
ers abroad—his book is based on lectures de- 
livered at the Universities of Uppsala and 


Toronto—did not accept as wholly reliable 
his opinions of those whose opinions he 
attacks. “A system of consequences from an 
opinion, drawn by an adversary,” Mill wrote 
in his Essay on Coleridge, “is seldom of 
much worth. Disputants are rarely suffi- 
ciently masters of each other’s doctrines, tO 
be good judges of what is fairly deducible 
from them, or how a consequence which 
seems to flow from one part of the theory 
may or may not be defeated by anne 
part.” And he added: “Were we to seare 
among men’s recorded thoughts for the 
choicest manifestations of human imbecility 
and prejudice, our specimens would moiy 
be taken from their opinions of the opinion 
of one another.” PE 
Perhaps it should be added that if Mr 
Hutchins’ faith in the views he bas i 
expressing for so many years seems oa 
abated, he shows signs of losing hope es 
they may soon triumph. “I fear that t5 
university, in Europe as well as in Americ, 
he writes as he brings his book to a clo ie 
“is so far sunk in empiricism, specialis™ 


ak: z for 1€ 

and positivism that we cannot Ta eur 
at i : illiant lea 

to repeat in our time the brilli: a he 


ship of the University of Paris.” An 
concludes by suggesting the need fora ae 
institution to “take up the burden the © 
versity has laid down . . . , compose ous 
men ... prepared to conduct a continu o 
Socratic dialogue on the basic issues 
human life.” i- 
For Mr. Hutchins the University of y 
cago lies behind; ahead is Mortimer y 
Adler’s institute for philosophical en 
—complete with “syntopicon”—which sail 
Ford Foundation has helped set up 1” A 
Francisco. One can only hope that y 
Hutchins will not be disappointed again 
Kart W. BIGELOW , 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Educational Wastelands, by Arthur ois 
Bestor. Urbana, University of plin 
Press. 226 pp- $3.50. 

This book is made to order for conr 
versy. It will provoke the anger of the 


ew 


E 
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=e of modern education and it will 
Cit squeals of delight from the opponents 
of modern education. Especially will it 
a professors of _ education, who 
hives z Arthur Bestor’s allegations and 
ios i ee 7 oppose everything he stands 
en a a misrepresents so much about 
ofall a wit on modern education. Most 
Professor 1 P “eee the unfriendly or hostile 
tempted a k e liberal arts, who will be 
“Hilo Pe = Bestor as an able critic 
N Fenn modern education and 
ari ee education appear to be sinister 

This; ous at the same time.” 
oi oe great tragedy of Arthur Bestor. 
hn iy have used his undeniable 
improvin ma Ss constructive criticisms for 
rather a Hi ern education, he chose 
sional wa widen the gap between profes- 
Plines. ae ae and the liberal arts disci- 
An Fie chose to make his criticisms 1n 
all SS. Sora irresponsible way, painung 
Picturing frig eae as blackguards and 
White pat iberal arts professors as the 
ghts who are to be the sole 


Savio 

Ts 5 . 

can (as well as soul savers) of Ameri- 
education. 


tal 


uc . . 

T of Bestor’s contention centers upon 
iis ie of arguments. In the first half 
i Ook he argues that genuine educa- 


lon 
n als ponu 
training. be identified with intellectual 


achiey, 
tion al 


two 


s book has already been reviewed 
and exhaustively by at least three pro- 
Tesisteq d education who have on the whole 
to their Be ration: The reader is referred 
Point analy e ticles for a careful point-by- 
e V sis and refutation of his arguments. 
of the ie Burnett, “Mr. Bestor in the Land 
ary io eos Progressive Education (Jan- 
Utopia? 3 and W. Clark Trow, “Educational 
entation Harold Hand, “A Scholar’s Doc- 
1954), F n,” Educational Theory (January 
the Ne, red M. Hechinger, Education Editor of 
Ver fad York Herald-Tribune, has written a 
Urda, “cious and careful analysis in the Sat- 
* See re (December 12, 1953)- 
N almers > example, the review by Gordon K. 
ew For, President of Kenyon College, in The 
Publici Tk Times (November 8, 1953); and the 
Siven by Time (November 16, 1953)- 


such systematic bodies of knowledge as his- 
tory, science, mathematics, language, and 
philosophy, and that modern educators have 
deliberately fostered “anti-intellectualism” 
by neglect and disparagement of the tra- 
ditional disciplines. 

In the second half of his book he argues 
that the professional “educationists” have 
deliberately conspired to foist “anti-intel- 
lectualism” upon the American people and 
that the only sure way to save American 
education is to restore the preparation of 
teachers to the liberal arts professors and 
deprive the professors of education of any 
real part in teacher education. 

These are serious charges, and I presume 
his recommendations are serious proposals. 
They may appeal to the uninformed or to 
the discontented, but they are unconvincing 
to anyone who knows the history and the 
intellectual foundations of modern educa- 
tion. 

Bestor assumes that his conception of in- 
tellectual training is the only true basis of 
education and that it always has been. He 
tries to call to witness the founding fathers 
of the Republic and the founders of the 
public school system in support of his 
cause, but he misses the point of their con- 
cern for knowledge and public enlighten- 
ment. Jefferson did nothing if he did not 
object to the sterile Intellectualism of his 
day by proposing a broadened curriculum 
for schools and universities that would en- 
able citizens to solve the social, political, 
and vocational problems they 
faced. Horace Mann did nothing if he did 
not propose that knowledge should become 
more functional, more useful, and more 
practical for the life which the learners of 
his day were to live. What Bestor fails to 
realize is that Jefferson and Mann were try- 
ing to reform the intellectual disciplines of 
their day in order to provide a more func- 
tional and purposeful education. Far from 
being supporters of Bestor’s conception of 
intellectual discipline, Jefferson and Mann 
were great underminers of the regnant In- 
tellectualism of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. What Bestor does, as Robert M. 


practical, 
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Hutchins did before him, is to accept un- 
critically a traditional rationalistic concep- 
tion of Intellect, akin to that of Aristotle, 
and then assume that because modern 
schools have departed from his conception 
they have forsaken all intellectual disci- 
pline. 

Indeed, modern schools have departed 
from the ancient conception of Intellect. 
They have been doing so for several hun- 
dred years, beginning at least with the times 
of Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, and Pesta- 
lozzi and continuing with increased vigor 
under the influence of Thomas Jefferson, 
Horace Mann, William James, E. L. 
Thorndike, Sigmund Freud, John Dewey, 
and nearly all of modern psychology. Bestor 
gives no thought to the vast accumulations 
of scholarly evidence about the nature of 
intelligence that have been amassed by ex- 
perimental psychology, developmental psy- 
chology, social psychology, depth psychol- 
ogy, and mental hygiene during the last 
fifty years. The professors of education 
seem to have learned more from the schol- 
arship of modern psychology, social science, 
and philosophy than has Mr. Bestor. They 
have learned that emotional health, physi- 
cal well-being, character, citizenship, con- 
duct, and vocation can no longer be di- 
vorced from the intellectual. Concern for 
the development of these several elements 
in their proper relationships is what makes 
modern education modern. In this sense 
modern education and modern life are ne- 
cessarily anti-Intellectual but not necessarily 
anti-intellectual. Traditional conceptions of 
the Intellect would narrow the kind of 
problem with which human reason may 
appropriately deal, namely, as defined by 
certain aspects of a few university disci- 
plines. Modern conceptions of the intellect 
would expand enormously the range of 
human problems with which human intelli- 
gence may and indeed must deal. The mod- 
ern university has properly recognized this 
difference by the development of a wide 
variety of technical and professional as 
well as academic disciplines. 

Now, however, I must say that some 


modern educators have been so iape 
with the emotional, physical, or vocationa 
concerns of students that they sometimes 
talk or act as though the intellectual, no 
matter how defined, is no longer very 1M- 
portant in schools or in teacher oar 
I do not believe they really disparage the 
intellectual to the extent that Bestor be- 
lieves they do, but sometimes some of ie 
do give that impression. I see no sart 
why we professors of education E 
just as concerned as we should with, ee 
emotional, physical, vocational, and spirit a 
lives of youth and at the same time ae 
upon the kind of intellectual rigor that oe 
academic colleagues claim they stand A 
A few select university disciplines ere dy 
monopoly on intellectual discipline, rig) at? 
understood; modern education in its die 
aspects should be much concerned wit sities 
cipline. The schools and the mer 
cannot get along without each other. her, 
need not be contemptuous of each ot d 

Indeed, our great task as pastor ne 
education is to help put the values o 1a 
“whole learned world” at the dispos% i 
our students and at the same time gwe ae 
quate heed to the needs of our stu citi- 
as prospective teachers, as persons, 2S 
zens, and as breadwinners. Teachers 
look to the world of scholarship, t° fa 
needs of students, and to the values © 5 
democratic society for the sustenance i 
the school and college curriculum. ject 
dangerous for modern education to neg fi 
any one of these three elements. Besto a- 
proposal to give all authority to the ja 4 
demic scholars is as onesided as any é 
clusive attention to the needs of studen’ 
or of society would be. The professors 
education need the academic echo a A 
much as they in turn need the profesa 
of education. We can learn much fr om a 
other if we will, but the cooperative ere 
prise is surely hindered by such W 
as those of Bestor. often 

Bestor’s arguments are much toO the 
couched in vitriolic terms, He uses, jon 
word “educationist” as a term of rae 
or as an epithet. He describes the pr® 


e 
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unfortunate dichotomy between “scholars” 
and _ educationists” as always the fault of 
me educationists” and virtually never the 
fault of the “scholars.” He denounces the 
S n of educators who are “usurp- 
ey who intrude themselves into cur- 
um-making where they do not belong 
pg which they are “utterly devoid of 
i sere Much of this kind of talk is 
of ae a it has the vague quality 
die e hich does not lend itself to 
kea y Much of his writing has the 
tie me ascination of the wave of out- 
iat the political field that have made 

3 the Year of Accusation. 
phate generalizations are merely 
cee a = as the story that one pro- 
taschen 4h e Neston told a prospective 
teacher be she would not be a good 
Fac bigb Sli her academic grades were 
Piers herefore, Bestor generalizes, all 
Ors of education prefer teachers to 


e doci z 
docile, unintelligent, and lacking in intel- - 


e : 
eke ee Would it do any good to 
bun ded T, with the indignant protests 
hey y s of professors of education that 

j ¢pudiate this allegation? 
that pai do any good to remind Bestor 
Ne has er oe of education whom 
Concerned wn very well are just as much 
Should re with scholarship as he is? He 
Cachers ES that his colleagues at 
owin E ege approved with him the 
ae a objective for the pre-service edu- 
Ccause ion asa He should remember, 
at drew hg on the committee of seven 

P the statement: 


Cati 


Te 
standy, nets should become scholars willing con- 
critical in use the resources and methods of 
Edge nie ey in the fields of human knowl- 
Viduals ane to their responsibilities as indi- 
and guj di: as professional workers in teaching 
anq ing students to use similar resources 


~ Mm . : 
living a Pods in facing their own problems of 


8 
E. 
lnibia ty Evenden and R. Freeman Butts, Co- 
pe erae arsit Cooperative Program for the 
Ublication, Education of Teachers (Bureau of 
sit, OS, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
? New York, 1942), p- 33- 


Would it do any good to turn about and 
argue against Bestor that many “scholars” 
have urged the development of vocational 
skills in education? Does he know that 
James A. Garfield as a professor of the 
classics could not only eulogize Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log but also praise the 
early business colleges that arose as a protest 
against the failure of the liberal arts col- 
leges to prepare their students for life? Or 
that Edmund J. James, former president of 
his own University of Illinois, had urged 
the study of bookkeeping in high school 
commercial course for its value as a mental 
discipline? 

Perhaps the most charitable judgment that 
can be passed upon Bestor’s book is to be 
found in the very words he himself used 
when he was describing liberal education 
(p. 161): “The contrasts I have made are 
admittedly too sharp, and the generalizations 
too sweeping.” 

If only he had taken these words more 
seriously! Unfortunately, however, the net 
result of Bestor’s efforts will probably be 
to render a disservice to education. As so 
often is the case with intemperate critics, he 
has put his finger upon important issues 
that must be resolved, but he has made the 
task still more difficult because he has made 
the wrong diagnosis and he has prescribed 
the wrong remedy. His cure is surely worse 
than the illness. 

Much more productive of good is the 
point of view expressed just ten years ago 
when a prominent academic spokesman of 
good will, President James B. Conant of 
Harvard, called for a truce among edu- 


cators: 

_.. Let the professors in the faculties of 
arts and sciences agree to find out more 
about the real problems facing the high 
schools of the country and the type of educa- 
tion which should be supplied to that vast 
number of boys and girls for whom a four- 
year college or university is far from being 
the proper educational channel. 

_.. On the other hand, let the faculties of 
education and the superintendents of schools 
and those concerned with secondary educa- 
tion agree that in attempting to solve the 
terrific problems of the last fifty years they 
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have neglected a number of important prob- 
lems which concern the type of youth who 
should in the best interest of the nation go 
on to college. 

+. . Let those concerned primarily with 
high school education agree (a) to explore 
more sympathetically the ways and means of 
discovering special ‘talent at a young age; 
(b) to provide a greater motivation among 
many groups to evolve a greater degree of 
intellectual curiosity; and (c) to provide bet- 
ter formal instruction for those of high 
scholastic aptitude—all this to be accom- 
plished without a segregation which might 
turn the boys and girls in question into cither 
prigs or academic snobs. 

May I venture to hope that Teachers Col- 
lege, which has been so prominent in the 
educational struggles of the past, will be 
equally prominent in the era of educational 
peace which I foresee ahead. May this insti- 
tution and all others concerned with the 
problems of the public schools join hands 
with those concerned with the future of the 
professions and the advancement of knowl- 
edge in the United States. For only with 
such a united educational front will the 
promise of the American educational system 
be fulfilled in fullest measure. Only by co- 
operation can American education give as- 
surance of American leadership in the march 
of civilization in the years which lie ahead.4 


President Conant’s hopes for educational 
peace have unfortunately not materialized, 
but his platform still seems more relevant 
and certainly more urgent than ever. Bestor 
and some others, however, have chosen to 
forsake the path of peace. They seem in- 
tent upon fanning the flames of battle and 
prosecuting the war to unconditional sur- 
render. In that way lies disaster for Ameri- 
can education. We now know that total war 
is no victory. 

Persons of good will can only hope that 
the extremeness of Bestor’s diatribes may 
shock us back to moderation and remind 
us that both sides stand but to lose in the 
presence of such fury. The children and 
youth of the land will lose most of all. The 
unintended lesson that we may still learn 
from Arthur Bestor is that we dare not 
call names, hurl Stereotypes at one another, 


4 James Bryant Conant, “A Truce Among 
Educators,” Teachers College Record, Decem- 
ber 1944, pp. 162-63. 


or let ourselves be divided or diverted from 
the common task. Let us resolve, professors 
of education and academic professors alike, 
to work together harder than ever and in 
still better spirit upon the undoubted proi 
lems of teacher education in the interest © 
an improved education for all American 
children and youth. 

O R. Freeman Burts , 

Teachers College, Columbia 


Quackery in the Public Schools, by Al- 
bert Lynd. New York, Little Brow? 
1953. ix + 282 pP- $3.50. 

The problem of a proper relationship si 
tween the lay public and the teaching pro 
fession in the determination of educador 
policy is one which has loomed aipa a 
American educational history for well o it 
a hundred years. On the one hand, ae 
since they assumed their present organ) di 
tion in the second quarter of the caer 
century, our public schools have been 3 
directed. Growing in many respects out & 
a pattern developed in Massachusetts eg 
tween 1789 and 1837, local school Doe et 
well as state boards of education have sah 
largely nonprofessional, nonecclesias ir 
and nonpartisan in character. Ideally, pot ce 
effort has been to carry on the policy-" the 
ing function in the best interests od ori 
community as a whole, turning always ia 
narrow or sectarian parochial pressures: as 
the other hand, if we define a profession r 
a self-directing body possessed of the ae 
of intensive academic and technical ie 
ration, then policy-making in certain re? re 
falls inevitably within the pale of the e ; 
cational profession, Thus the problett ye 
posed: both public and profession 
prerogatives respecting policy. What s 
be the distinctive domain of each? ub- 

During the infant years of American Fred 
lic education, an easy rule of thumb de ade 
the relationship: the school board M% -g 
policy and the teaching group carrie ne 
out, largely in an “employee” capacity: 


. nes 
r e o 
teacher’s status was virtually a servil 
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oe by salary schedules, board pro- 
et ore teacher diaries from every 
EEEn | the country. As the nineteenth 
ship a progressed, however, the relation- 
whee aag, fundamentally. With the 
with nee enterprise expanding, 
ani et s into educational philosophy 
the stead ne QEN rapidly multiplying, with 
fsi 2 age ement of teacher educa- 
of toes with the gradual development 
tethers a self-consciousness among 
itself z = profession began to claim for 
Dea ically different role—one best 
He esse perhaps, by the term “appointee.” 
ae sig new element in the “ap- 
that anna lay in a growing recognition 
the duly & as teacher was responsible to 
range of ie ini local board in a wide 
st es Fe ministrative and policy matters, 
vën —— honsible and perhaps in an 
Scholarship asic sense—to the judgments of 
Whole an to the teaching profession as a 
€ loea Set wider community beyond 
Purveyor se vs teacher was more than a 
Cepted in d Ya am and facts commonly ac- 
Primary ea ocality; the teacher had a 
tuth—, oe to the pursuit of 
Ciple of oe guarded by the prin- 
ent to f emic freedom and the commit- 
While Fae and untrammeled inquiry. 
Wittiessed are decades have by no means 
Tole, its universal subscription to this new 
Menteq Krad] acceptance may be docu- 
teacher wi the increasing prevalence of 
gher Mi legislation and by ever 
'Atellectua : s ation requirements, moral and 
ithin Bee entry into the profession. 
- Lyng’ ramework of this problem, 
abl int S volume should be of consider- 
Tea m +e to persons who work in every 
alre public education. The work has 
Ks a reviewed in a number of 
ent ha many of the salient points for 
Go)" Wa ve been well treated.* 
leWer ad of general comment, this re- 
S particularly concerned with two 


e 


TI 
to phe i 
Freg terested reader might profitably turn 


Wo, = 

DE in epchinger’s excellent critique of the 

cempe, © Saturday Review of Literature 
SE 12, 1953) 


items. First, after giving careful attention 
to the liberal sprinkling of emotive words in 
pedagogical literature (pp. 31, 239, etc.), the 
author turns right around and fills his work 
with similar fare. (The outstanding example 
is “piffle.”) This in no way removes the 
charge—which has some real validity—but 
it does lead the reader to question Mr. 
Lynd’s competence to level it. Similarly, 
after arguing that progressive educators 
have for half a century identified the “tra- 
ditional school” with its worst abuses (p. 
232), he once again goes and does likewise 
with the “modern school.” One wonders, 
for example, if the only choice left to 
Americans is between “Racine, Keats, and 
Latin and French poetry” on the one hand 
and “Progress in Democratic Smoke Abate- 
ment” on the other (pp. 17, 25) Such 
white-and-black alternatives, while they 
make for humorous reading and good book 
sales, inevitably make for bad pedagogy. 

A second item of concern to this re- 
viewer is the extent to which the first per- 
son singular abounds in Mr. Lynd’s argu- 
ment. Probably the first step to wisdom in 
the educational realm is the realization that 
not all people are like us in interest, under- 
standing, or aptitude. Simply because Mr. 
Lynd acquired a taste for poetry “under 
forced draft” (p. 239) is no reason to as- 
sume that others will not acquire a hatred 
for it. Simply because he mastered mathe- 
matics under a given system of instruction 
is no reason to assume that others can or 
will do likewise. The very fact that Mr. 
Lynd is a successful businessman, is an 
elected member of a school board, and has 
written a very literate book, tells us some- 
thing about his capabilities. Unfortunately, 
as in the case of many who have had limited 
experience with schools themselves, he 
makes the intellectually fatal error of gen- 
eralizing from his own experience. Once 
again, such generalizing all too often makes 
for good reading but poor pedagogy. 

Two other items which do not appear to 
have been considered in prior reviews seem 
worthy of more extensive discussion here: 
one concerns Mr. Lynd’s consideration of 
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John Dewey’s educational philosophy; the 
other concerns his comments regarding the 
supposed paralyzing unanimity of the 
“superpedagogues.” 

Mr. Lynd’s discussion of Dewey’s phi- 
losophy is by his own admission inade- 
quate. A. much longer critique is needed to 
supplement the late Frederic Ernst’s good 
beginning in the Atlantic Monthly of May, 
1953. There is one glaring inaccuracy in 
Mr. Lynd’s thesis, however, on which a 
good deal of his argument turns. It is the 
contention, both by implication and by di- 
rect statement, that John Dewey stands in 
much the same camp as Rousseau and Pesta- 
lozzi with respect to child-centered educa- 
tion. Here is one more example of the re- 
peated failure to make important discrimi- 
nations which seems to characterize the 
book as a whole. Actually, if one reads 
Dewey’s pedagogical work—both an earlier 
essay entitled The Child and the Curricu- 
lum (1902) and a later one entitled Experi- 
ence and Education (1938)—he will quickly 
realize that Dr. Dewey anticipated Mr. 
Lynd’s concern with the extremes of the 
child-centered position by more than fifty 
years. Moreover, if one accepts Dr. Dewey’s 
conclusion that the child and the subjects 
of the curriculum simply define the end- 
points of a single educative process, he will 
readily see that Mr. Lynd, in reverting to 
an extreme subject-centered position, is 
simply reviewing a fifty-year-old irresoly- 
able controversy. Perhaps Mr. Lynd would 
have done a far more constructive service 
if he had pointed out that some of the 
extremists in the child-centered camp (and 
they exist far more in theory than does 
their theory in practice) are founding their 
theory on a philosopher who rejected their 
position very early in his career. But was 
Mr. Lynd’s argument really meant to be 
constructive? 

If we properly understand Mr. Lynd, 
however, the argument is irrelevant in any 
case, since by his own word most of the 
American people disagree with Dewey’s 
philosophy and therefore it cannot under- 
gird a theory of public education. To begin 


with, most reputable historians agree that 
the philosophy of James and Dewey Sie 
probably the first to express the bone 
temper and spirit of the American peop 
as a whole. As a matter of fact, the Univer- 
sity of Paris in 1930 bestowed an honorary 
doctorate upon Dewey as the Ke 
thentic expression of American genius. : 
quite apart from the argument of : g 
the reader is quickly turned once again ` 
the problem discussed in the beginning ii 
this review: by what process 1s the ee 
losophy of public education determined a ‘ 
who is responsible for its determination. i 
would seem to this reviewer that a mointi 
ful educational philosophy must be far nee 
deeply rooted than in any queson 
approach to the personal preferences adl 
community. It must be founded on a sen 
ing analysis of the deepest tradinon™, eA 
rents, and tendencies in the life . ihe 
society it hopes to serve. Actually, a 
task of educational philosophy is to e 
the best and most critical methodologie 
tools available via the philosophic disch i 
to this vital task. It is a process 10 st par- 
both professional and lay persons ae i 
ticipate, and to the extent that it US more 
discipline of philosophy, it is a ya com 
rigorous process than any survey % < 
munity sentiment at a given point f datt m 
The latter becomes just one kind o 
among many. > 
Aie BeA here in bold relief is the ei 
cial question of the teacher’s role oe 
Lynd’s educational picture. At many Php 
in the book, Mr. Lynd claims ae ost 
for the public school teacher, 2 claim 
sincerity he documents with continue 
forthright pleas for better teacher $3 r 
and working conditions. While suc thus 
ommendations are all to the good, T 5 
asm for the proffered friendship t°? 4's 
wane in view of the totality of Mr. inte” 
argument—one which would to all aal e's 
and purposes again reduce the te would 
status to that of an “employee” who o for: 
simply implement rather than help 5 a 0d 
mulate educational policy. Better S0C n ate 
economic conditions for the profess!© 


al 


Jaries 


tec 
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mdy a necessary plank in a program of 
public school improvement; but to obtain 
them at this price would be to desert the 
Most fundamental ideals of teaching. It is 
dificult to see how a man who himself has 
aught can thus preach the return to 1850. 
hi he question of paralyzing unanimity of 
p ilosophy among teacher educators is most 
orthrightly raised by Mr. Lynd’s chapter 
on Kilpatrick. To begin with, the author 
might have been in a stronger position had 
© cited some of Dr. Kilpatrick’s works 
Sian are readily available in published 
es a) rather than an undistinguished biog- 
ir which appeared in 1951. What is im- 
lace a however, is that Mr. Lynd might 
studi aes out that the student who 
olle, With Dr. Kilpatrick at Teachers 
with 5 In the 1930’s might also have studied 
disa t, Isaac Kandel, who fundamentally 
oa ea with the whole pragmatic posi- 
da Dr. William C. Bagley, who 
oso p, fered with Dr. Kilpatrick on phi- 
tees » pedagogy, and method; and with a 
cea of pragmatists like Professors 
While. S. Counts and John L. Childs, who, 
raea in the Dewey orientation, were 
from 8 VETY different educational positions 
those argued by Dr. Kilpatrick. As 
ieted of fact, the man who for years 
Search the Central Department of Re- 
of Oi Survey of the Federal Council 
So rches of Christ, Dr. F. Ernest John- 


p Mat 


divign’S for a time a member of the very 
deeg a Which Dr. Kilpatrick chaired. In- 
Political, ting the thirties there was so much 
Sension | Philosophical, and educational dis- 
in yp” at Teachers College that a writer 
dubbe, New York Times good-naturedly 
ily» the faculty “One Big Unhappy 
Rimi,” IP Order to prove a paralyzing una- 
Cert, ni aig teacher educators, Mr. Lynd 
Vant q” Was forced to ignore many rele- 
o raand this at only one institution. 
SXtent zeal tragedy of a book like this is the 
tecti Which it can get in the way of 
a Poiaee the very shortcomings to which 
not ace One Wonders if Mr. Lynd does 
With cally do his own cause a disservice 
tendency constantly to caricature 


and then to ridicule. Many who would join 
him in deploring those currents of anti- 
intellectualism which do exist in our schools 
and in our teachers colleges as well as many 
who are genuinely concerned with develop- 
ing effective public school programs for 
gifted children, are repelled by the extrem- 
ism of the case made by Mr. Lynd. Some 
may find themselves so busily arguing that 
gray is not black that they will be diverted 
from the far more important function of 
trying to make the gray whiter. 
Lawrence A. CREMIN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools, by 
Paul Woodring. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1953. 213 pp. 
$3.50. 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 

—BURNS 

It is somewhat in this spirit that Wood- 
ring has set about his task of talking sense 
regarding the present school situation. While 
Woodring is himself a school person and so 
can never completely stand off and assay 
the controversy, in the main he succeeds 
quite well in introducing a good deal of 
sense into his analysis. 

In the first paragraph of his preface the 
author sets his task and reveals a bit about 
his own attitude: 

This book is for parents, for teachers, and 
for all citizens who are interested in the public 
schools. Perhaps not quite all. It is not for 
those who are afraid of thoughtful criticism 
or for those who would avoid controversy. . . . 
The author strives hard to set an objective 
tone in examining what the schools are do- 
ing, how they are doing it, what the results 
are, as well as what some of the most diffi- 
cult problems are. Certainly we must all 
agree that this is a worth-while task, and 
one to which more of us in education 
might well address ourselves with earnest 


humility. 
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This reviewer will first summarize the 
main stream of Woodring’s discussion, and 
then attempt some evaluation of the contri- 
bution which his presentation seems to offer 
to those interested in the problems besetting 
public education. 

In his first chapter, “The Nature of the 
Controversy,” Woodring indicates a feel- 
ing that the mounting volume of discus- 
sion of public education is a “ground swell 
running against the new education.” He 
believes that “many criticisms come from 
honest, informed citizens who are trying 
to say two things: 

1. The public schools in a democracy be- 
long—or ought to belong—to the people, but 
professional educators have progressively pre- 
empted the responsibility for policy making to 
such an extent that interested citizens, even 
members of elected boards of education, feel 
that they no longer have an adequate part in 
the establishment of basic educational policies. 

2. The philosophy which underlies the new 
education is unacceptable to a large number of 
Americans... . 

Woodring lists five subsidiary criticisms 
as being widely heard: public education has 
over-extended itself, has become anti-intel- 
lectual, has shown a consistent political list 
to the left, tends to leave children without 
a set of values, and does not teach the skills. 
He then states as his purpose “to examine 
these criticisms in the light of the changing 
social conditions of the past fifty years.” In 
setting the stage for this examination, the 
author defines the controversy as being 
most violent between the extreme critics 
and the extreme “progressives,” and declares 
that “the great mass of thoughtful people, 
whether they be teachers, school adminis- 
trators, school board members, parents, or 
ordinary citizens, hold to neither extreme 
position. They criticize their schools and 
have every right to criticize them, just as 
they criticize and have a right to criticize 
their churches, their clubs, and their politi- 
cal parties. There is nothing either sub- 
versive or reactionary in their doing so.” 

As a final stage setting, Woodring sets 
forth his own educational beliefs: no wish 
to return to earlier days; no faith in scho- 


lasticism as the answer to our need for bet- 
ter integration of knowledge; no faith se 
“great books” as the total answer either; 
stand that the three R’s are not the only 
fundamentals and that the schools must not 
neglect the social and emotional develop- 
ment of children; the belief that while we 
need liberally educated teachers there is nO 
evidence that liberal arts colleges can pro- 
vide better teachers than colleges of eor 
tion; and the conviction that the oe 
college, in order to revitalize itself, “mu 
become far more critical of its method ane 
its philosophy than it recently has ol 

The author very briefly traces the exte > 
sion of universal education upward aT 
the high school and pronounces 1t to dae 
the most far-reaching change in we 
decades. Not only does this extension Pi i 
the problem of promotion and marking} z 
raises the fundamental question of the P 
losophy of the school, so Woodring Tia 
in Chapter III to a brief discussion of J oñ 
Dewey’s philosophy and his influence JE 
education. Through this presentation ally 
reader is led to feel that the author gener aA 
applauds Dewey; the reader is left Pt 
doubt concerning Woodring’s belief se 
Dewey’s followers misinterpret and mis 
ply almost everything Dewey wrote 
summarizes: 


wey 
It may well be that the figure of John pa jn 
will long continue to dominate the “that the 
American education. It is to be hoped © in the 
figure will not become completely lost bsc 
nebulous shadow which has come to vill not 
it. And let us hope that pragmatism an ; 
continue its present course of ossificat!© 
a new dogmatism. s- 
A ue 
Woodring then turns to the peat a pe 
tion, What is progressive educatio! gribu 
n 
makes an acknowledgment of the c° 
tion of progressive education: 


e 
x = i mov 
Progressive education began as a reform Te ems 


ment at a time when some educational sins i 
were badly needed. It was a revolt agat ome 
intellectual tradition in education when the 
critics believed neglected the needs mE 10 
average child—a tradition which se ris” 
favor the development of an intellectu sevet? 
tocracy. It was a revolt against a ts one 
discipline or perhaps against a tendency 
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fuse 

co r . 

Was a oe punsihment with discipline. It 
mind cal. against an carlier belief that the 
memorizatio ‘gad be trained by drill and 
y zation. Such a revolt was probs 

e j a revolt was probably - 
ssary and desirable.” probably nec: 


Th . 
S a points out the difficulty of 
gressive edu acceptable definitions of pro- 
things aS ee it means very different 
kinds des rene people. He defines four 
Progressiv, PETESSIVES: G) those who used 
Matter, (2) ase in teaching subject 
emphasized hs true Deweyites, who de- 
Stress upon R ject matter and placed major 
Who Propos “4 process of growth, (3) those 
Socia] pat the reconstruction of the 
Variety, He’ and (4) the do-as-you-please 
Progressive 5 as those who would use 
eWevites ee hods, and regarding the true 
observes: 
rise tg This main stream of progressivism gave 


D the activ: 
activity A 
Method, A Uvity movement and to the project 


o lth ; ci : : 
su jection fe its principles met with seri- 
an ely accept ane philosophers, they were 

d h A | by the leaders in education, 
eð thous} influence upon all the public 

t and o te gh the influence was not clear- 
He Cone] n resulted in confusion. 

clud i 

© progre es that “The public criticism of 

Ere: Ssive movement was based to a 


wan CREEN ai 
tieties t upon the two remaining va- 


V oodri 
Cation aig characterizes progressive edu- 
wards e bee as more of an “attitude to- 
witt emotion a an attitude highly charged 
this „ timent 3 sa more accurately, 
i -’ In essence, he feels that 


Te Ide į : F e 
Š Sentful o 1S primarily dogmatic and very 
de tha he Criticism, It is against this atti- 
his © Is tilting throughout the book. 


oetste rae would confess a similar 
thay y resentful a who are dogmatic and 
Sty Woodri of criticism. It is even likely 
Bi ed Progress; could identify some self- 
oth, c ee to fit this description. 
of Ue t is a also identify legions of 
e Ritiodaa” that Woodring is in need 

Dog he falo which he professed at the 
Mees Seeker, to discriminate between 
in Go Sheck p s who investigate, experi- 
Ur rank esults, and try again, and those 

S who would proclaim answers: 


Having disposed of the progressive with 
the comment that “American education in 
1953 is evolving not toward progressive edu- 
cation but past it,” Woodring presents a 
succession of chapters devoted to different 
aspects of education. The problem of the 
teachers college he presents clearly and 
sympathetically, pointing out the ‘differ- 
ences and similarities between teachers col- 
leges and liberal arts colleges. He stresses 
two problems particularly: that of compe- 
tent staff; and the schism between the aca- 
demic professors and the professors of edu- 
cation. 

A few characteristics of public school 
teachers are presented in Chapter VII, with 
considerable attention given to the problem 
of the shortage of teachers. A vigorous in- 
le of the satisfactions and 
hing as a profession. In 
Woodring discusses the 


sroblem of teacher salaries, developing at 


some length his theory that a proper merit 
system would serve as an effective incentive 


to attract outstanding people into teaching, 
and referring to the experience in Institu- 
tions of higher education to demonstrate 


that such merit system 


terpretation is mad 
advantages of teac 
Chapter XII Mr. 


s can be made to 


work. 
Another problem approached by the au- 
is that of “Facts or Methods?” He 


first makes a strong case for thorough mas- 
tery of subject matter, then goes on to dis- 
cuss the complexity of teaching for under- 
standing and the necessity for a great deal 
of knowledge about the learner and the na- 
ture of Jearning. The need for potential 
teachers to learn as much as possible about 
these matters is concluded, a brief com- 
ment regarding the overexpansion of the 
offering and consequent duplication is of- 
fered, and the inevitable crack about peda- 
gese is included. 
In discussing 
Three R’s” the au! 


thor 


“Whatever Became of the 
thor produces a hypotheti- 
cal gem in illustrating the problem of con- 
flicting pressures on public school curricu- 
lum builders. He describes the school’s cau- 
tious and hesitant introduction of voluntary 
Saturday morning fly-casting activities in 
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response to some local fishing enthusiasts 
wishing to conduct them; fly-casting be- 
comes, in turn, extra-curriculuar, co-cur- 
ricular, an elective course, a department of 
“applied ichthyology,” and finally the ob- 
ject of community criticism as a “fad and 
frill.” The need for a basic policy regard- 
ing fundamental objectives is discussed in 
the light of these kinds of pressures and 
other types of criticisms. 

The drastic changes in discipline are at- 
tributable, in Mr. Woodring’s judgment, 
much more to the long-range evolution of 
humanitarianism than to the influence of 
John Dewey or progressive educators. The 
author points out the devastating effect of 
emotional upsets on learning as the most im- 
portant argument against corporal punish- 
ment. This, however, still leaves the impor- 
tant problem of discipline—“training with 
a view to right conduct and to prompt and 
effective action.” After reviewing the disci- 

line evidenced in bands, orchestras, and 
football teams, Woodring turns to the 
classroom with the observation that, “A 
properly disciplined classroom is one in 
which the rules are reasonable and in which 
they are so well accepted by the children 
that violations are comparatively rare. It is 
not one in which violations frequently occur 
and are severely punished.” He further sums 
up: “If by discipline we mean letting the 
child learn that there are certain restric- 
tions and controls which society places upon 
the individual, and that children are not ex- 
empt from these controls, there seems to be 
no sound psychological reason for avoiding 
discipline. Indeed, such discipline would 
seem to be an essential part of education.” 

Woodring defines academic freedom as 
the “freedom of the learner to seek the 
truth. The corollary is that the teacher must 
be free, first to seek the truth, and then to 
make use of the truth, or the best approxi- 
mation to it available to him, in his teach- 
ing.” He further declares that “Academic 
freedom, defined as freedom to seek and to 
teach the truth, is absolutely essential to 
education in a free society.” Mr. Woodring 
describes his own conception of the unique- 
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ness of American democracy and the Ameri- 
can economic system, and sets forth the 
obligation of the American school system 
to promote that democracy and to uphold 
the citizens’ inalienable rights. He takes 
his place among those who feel that Com- 
munists should not be allowed to teach, and 
observes that teachers must “learn to dis- 
criminate between the investigation that 
calls an innocent man a Communist and the 
one that calls a Communist a Communist.” 

In his last three chapters Woodring at- 
tempts to pull together what we know 
about how to teach, how parents and teach- 
ers should work together for improving 
education, and, finally, “The Fundamental 
Issue.” It is in these concluding chapters 
that the fundamental weaknesses of Mr. 
Woodring’s work begin to loom, so I shall 
discuss them in the nature of a critical 
analysis of the entire volume. 

In spite of the over-all objective approach 
Mr. Woodring exhibits, he is at times guilty 
of utilizing the “straw man” technique he so 
severely criticizes in progressives. He does 
this a number of times as he attempts to de- 
scribe the “extreme progressive,” but no- 
where so flagrantly as in Chapter XIW, 
wherein he attempts to characterize the pro- 
gressive viewpoint and then to pose in con- 
tradistinction that which he calls “the point 
of view represented in this book—oné 
which I believe to be shared by a majority 
of classroom teachers.” In this process Mr. 
Woodring states what in 1953 might appeal 
as a sensible point of view, but one which 
has been established over the past thirty 
years by the effort, the sacrifice, and the 
ingenuity of those who have had the cour” 
age to dream, to initiate, to experiment. Mr. 
Woodring’s apparent belief in the classroom 
teachers of America is well expressed; 
lack of recognition of how improvements 
in education are evolved is naive. Muc 
more important, it is dangerous; alluding 
sarcastically to those who venture as “pro- 
gressives” and “frontier thinkers” and “edu- 
cational leaders” could easily lead to unr 
formity and mediocrity and lock step of the 
exact nature that brought the original Pro- 
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gressive Education Association into being 
in the first place. 

Another major criticism to be made of 
Mr. Woodring’s book is that while atten- 
tion is paid to the substantial and constantly 
Mounting yeoman service being performed 
by lay persons throughout the land, the 
dominant philosophy of the book is that 
there isn’t much controversy except between 
the extremists. This might easily lead to the 
assumption that there are no really danger- 
ous forces attacking education. True, these 
Severe critics are extremists and fortunately 
are few in number. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Mr. Woodring at times would 
seem almost to believe that those in the pro- 
fession whom he labels “leaders” are as 
dangerous as those who would destroy all 
tax-supported education. 

In general, though, Lets Talk Sense 


About Our Schools is a laudatory effort 
toward the realization of the stirring hope 
which the author expresses as his final 
message: 


... Let us get on with the learning and the 
teaching. Let us demand and get better teach- 
ers. Let us make teaching so attractive and so 
honored a calling that the best and most able 
of our youth will knock at the doors and de- 
mand admission, Let us make the teachers col- 
leges the very best colleges in the nation, at 
least the equivalent of the very best liberal arts 
colleges and the very best medical schools. And 
to these colleges for teachers let us attract the 
very best of our young men and young women 
not the leftovers from the other professions. 

If asa people, we really understand the im- 

ortance of education in a democracy, this can 


and shall be done. 


Rarru R. Fievps 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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and atavistic bents, or totters between 
urges derivative from external condition- 
ing and impulses that may be rooted in 
his first groping postnatal experience. 
Add to all these an inescapable concern 
are presented to 


OU may recall that the pestiferous 
One Pile A a ig Mutual apa was 
Darrassed - set by polysyllables and em- 
oÊ hard ues a perfect archipelago 
With d words.” Are not we who deal c ; an 
intoa E puple, education, and the with questions W high A isar 
ikely mn in which both are served him by reason of his own obscure des- 
tion? i Ae ourselves in the same situa- tiny and that a the ger ae 
hit de a — being as we peti as age se ace ig a 
Techanteme ature of manifold psychica calls maiis ; ale prseiphig dg m 
igence sms and moods. He has an intel- into the stream 0 existence ee i a i 
Mind <a as well asa subconscious yet constantly asking. Most a us know 

- In hours of creative activity he something about these aspects of human 


can ppr : 
Produce what he terms intuitions; life, but none of us knows nearly enough. 
The enigma of the psyche remains. 


a 
on these, whether they be syntheses, ; 
. “taphors, or formulae, have their origin It follows that no one method of edu- 
os athomable regions of his spirit. It is cation or training can be perfect or y 
laa that he should be subject to plete. For how can one be certain GF 
Oses, but even when he is quite nor- having found the right way of dealing 
hended? Mod- 


ma , 3 À 
al he teeters between present desires with what is not compre 
ern educational practice must therefore 


. 
Address deli i i : 
Parente PE a of United De defined as a tentative endeavor to deal 
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with psychical complexity by taking re- 
course in a relatively simple but not 
necessarily irrational pedagogical faith. 
We assume that those interests of young 
people which are pro-socially most vig- 
orous are also the best, and go on to say 
that if we can associate with these the 
fullness of the teacher’s resources, we 
shall thereby expose the scholastic target 
to the maximum number of hits. Some- 
times, in actual practice, we have reason 
to fee] comparatively certain of success. 
But there is also evidence that we not 
infrequently fail. As usual the discussion 
which ensues tends to seek refuge in ex- 
treme verdicts rather than in calm evalu- 
ation of the facts. Thus, for example, one 
may ask why it is that so many con- 
temporary high school and even college 
graduates cannot think straight, read, 
spell, or cipher. And one may then hear 
that only the three R’s will save the 
world, or that any critical remark about 
contemporary American educational pro- 
cedure is an obscurantist attack on the 
truths contained in a pedagogical quasi- 
revelation. It seems to me that both com- 
ments are quite unreasonable. 

The heroic advocate of the three R’s 
suffers from, among other things, having 
been so carefully shielded from contami- 
nation by the facts of educational life 
that his Golden Age is a mirage begotten 
by nostalgia upon business efficiency. 
How many pupils in an old-fashioned 
American school actually learned how 
to spell or to read? I can testify that in 
my time there were comparatively few. 
When, some thirty-odd years ago, I 
taught English composition to college 
freshmen, I was confronted by the same 
bewildering tendency on their part to 
deny the existence of elementary phe- 
nomena of the English language which 
observers report today. The real differ- 
ence between that time and the present 
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is that the children then pitted every- 
thing they possessed against their teach- 
ers with uncanny skill. The relatively 
few who did not, profited immensely by 
responding to masters who challenged 
their abilities. Half a century ago many a 
schoolmaster was tossed out of his class- 
room window by exuberant young ob- 
jectors to enlightenment. Today—if I 
can credit Hunter College graduates who 
come back to describe their experience 
as teachers—potential malefactors may 
remain glued to their seats because they 
have made a pin-up girl of teacher. If 
that be progress, let us, of course, make 
the most of it. 

Now let us glance at those for whom 
current educational recipes are sacro- 
sanct preludes to culture. I admit frankly 
that the philosophy of the Deweyites 
seems to me to be without armor in both 
heels. It is not necessary to belabor the 
fact that “science” was for Dewey some 
thing which “science” no longer is. I be- 
lieve, rather, that a too-hasty seculariza- 
tion of good maxims implicit in the Chris- 
tian tradition stripped these of the ten- 
sions inherent in the context which su 
rounded them. Thus it is true that tP¢ 
Master said that only little children COV 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. This say“ 
ing can be understood if it is taken 
conjunction with Christ’s oppositio” z : 
the legalists, the self-righteous, and ae 
unconscious materialists, Humanly sp : 
ing, children are innocent, and no 4° f 
they do grasp a number of element? 


things—the beauty and mystery of id 
ture, for example—better than preo 
ly the 


cupied older persons do. But on fat 
fairly romantic adult will believe t i 
children can be made to learn a a 
of knotty, drab skills and routines un r 
their noses are kept to the grindstor ” 
Certainly, if no other evidence were aV 

able, we have done enough testing 2” 
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Measuring to know that young people 
do not instinctively reach out for chores 
to which they sense themselves commit- 
egos a benevolent destiny. In short, I 
ab k the time has come to say two things 
3 the Dewey philosophy. First, the 
oe latent in it is theologically 
chiteoneti needs to be soaked long and 
Secma in Niebuhr and Maritain. 
Shen » what happens in practice 1s that 
A ag ee people come to the college 
t do a Eme aie school they are made 
d elatedly what they should have 
one long before. 
one bedeviling weakness of the older 
nae a was its assumption that hard- 
pline callousness—often termed dis- 
va o grind out pills „which 
i provide the psyche vitamins 
of = to insure its success. The error 
the ctu in educational philosophy, on 
i he ae hand, is that there is no place 
ada -n of things for the truly, 
ia — nakedly difficult or profound. 
Die oncentrate on this weakness for 
Childe aa Some forty years ago, Rheta 
rate in orr asserted that the divorce 
dea the United States—even then 
that aE wes attributable to the fact 
Socie he lot assigned to women in Our 
all ee of the slave trade. We 
Esn seid however, that the emancipa- 
situation women has not improved the 
tempted in the least. And one is now 
or a hi o suppose that the major cause 
on the igh divorce rate is unwillingness 
the ere of men and women to face 
Undert Arras marriage is a very onerous 
arge aking, and therefore requires @ 
measure of forbearance. 
t any rate, we shall now try to re- 
tee prolegomena to the world 
Part on which our country plays its 
x e attitude of alien spectators 1S 
tegen the product of complex im- 
Ons and preconceptions. 


late 


The weaknesses of American culture 
are held to be primarily these:t first, a 
curious, sometimes indescribably clown- 
ish response to stimuli of various kinds, 
notable collectively for a lack of affinity 
with any kind of intelligence; second, a 
troubling erosion of sensitiveness to the 
world of nature, so that normal, age-old 
pleasure in the rhythms, forms and 
fugues of that world becomes increas- 
ingly hard to grasp and comprehend; 
third, a confusing blend of anxiety and 
blustering strength, discernible particu- 
larly in the American belief that if ideo- 
logical purity is professed long and loud 
enough, solidarity with the rest of the 
world will automatically be assured. 

Here are some further comments one 
hears over and over again from the Right 
and the Left. It is too bad that Americans 
can’t speak anyone else’s language; it is 
far worse that they apparently do not 
care to do so. But that is a surface phe- 
nomenon. Of central importance is their 
naive confidence in gadgets and mech- 
anisms, which on the one hand leads to 
divers forms of purring contentment, 
and on the other to unreflecting recourse 
to such sheer terror as was made mani- 
fest in Hiroshima. Americans, at home 
and abroad, can be high-pressured into 
buying the most unnecessary fads and 
gadgets at fancy prices. They go in for 
hand-painted neckties at $50 each and 
for rhinestone studded back-scratchers 
at $7.50. And finally, they often seem to 
think that they can educate their chil- 
dren by employing at ridiculously low 
salaries teachers whose jdealism can be 
exploited in drab classrooms. Why, then, 
should they expect us not to notice, for 
example, that the intellectual fare in some 
of their large military establishments 


+Please bear in mind that the writer is not 
presenting his own views. 
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abroad is unadulterated peephole-litera- 


ture and wheezy ja 

In Europe specifically the following 
impression is widespread: the United 
States and Russia are very much alike. 
To be sure, the Russian’s affection for 
technological contraptions is more primi- 
tive. He will dangle an alarm clock from 
his belt and delightedly hold it close to 
his ear in order to hear it tick. Essen- 
tially, however, his satisfaction is the 
same as that the American finds in his 
big Lincoln, equipped with buttons to 
make everything go up and down. What 
neither understands is the life of the 
mind, The American’s theatre is a glori- 
fied night-club show, and the Met is a 
place where the best Old World singers 
are paid to strut, thereby flattering the 
ego of the tired business man. Are mat- 
ters, it is asked, essentially any different 
in Moscow? 

Having made this “report,” I should 
like to derive some conclusions from it. 
Much of the criticism is of course un- 
fair; some of it is not. It seems to me that 
the major task confronting American 
education is to deal as effectively as pos- 
sible with the national faults while not 
neglecting to foster the national virtues. 
What we and our foreign friends fail to 
realize is that the United States is cur- 
rently living through the third tentative 
cycle of the Industrial Revolution. The 
first was that which in Europe led, 
through a great deal of trial and suffer- 
ing, to the social stability which existed 
prior to World War I—a stability we 
were wont to criticize vigorously, but 
which was nevertheless a quite remark- 
able achievement. It was ended by war 
and inflation, twin consequences of un- 
reasoning nationalism. The second phase 
was that of the totalitarian ideologies, 
one of which survives. The dominant 
characteristic of totalitarianism has been 


adoption of the idea that all-out social 
engineering alone could make the indus- 
trial revolution serve the purposes of 
those who sought to wield it in the in- 
terest of their nations. The third phase is 
that we have witnessed in the United 
States. Here we have seen the develop- 
ment of a dynamic and democratic po- 
litical economy which within a genera- 
tion has wholly altered the social struc- 
ture. It has enabled laboring men to carn 
as much as professional men. It has some- 
times made millionaires of dirt farmers. 
It reeks with inequalities, but there is one 
form of inequality which it does not 
know—the inequality of opportunity. I 
think we may fairly say that this indus- 
trial revolution has done the best job to 
date. It may come to an end if our politi- 
cal economy loses its dynamism. It may 
also die if war comes—war, that is, 19 
terms of contemporary science. 

We do not understand such an econ- 
omy, nor does the rest of the world. But 
I am persuaded that if there is to be a 
history, historians will marvel at it even 
as we, for example, do at the relative 
serenity and happiness of the ante-19!4 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. What we 
witness, to be sure, is the mass of crudity 
which has been flung to the surface bY 
the prosperity of the submerged. Johnny, 
Smith reads nothing but comics; his da 
read nothing whatever. We may argue 
as to whether the boy has excelled his 
parent in this respect, but at least Johnny 
can pass on to his children a skill wit? 
which they may do better. The great 
value of the educational philosophy by 
which we have recently lived js there- 
fore that it foresaw Johnny’s rise tO the 
stature of a man; its great weakness !S 
that it did not reckon earnestly with ana 
kind of man Johnny would be. Perhapi 
—I say this with extreme reluctance 
was Johnny’s crudity which enabled us 
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to survive. But it will not enable us to 
do so tomorrow. Therefore we need a 
new educational philosophy. 

We need a philosophy which will not 
endorse acceptance by our best young 
People a year after graduation of the de- 
Cision that their idealism—their desire to 
be of service and their eagerness to be 
intellectually active—has been a great 
mistake. We need a philosophy which 
Will make it wholly clear that acquisi- 
tion of the goods of the mind is harder 
than obtaining the goods of the body. 
And we need, above all, a philosophy 
Which will contend that the goods of 
the mind are the only true riches—that 
Socrates was right when he said that a 
Miserable man was better than a con- 
tented hog. Such a philosophy we shall 
mad have while it is possible to adver- 
m X tiekties and $7. 50 back-seratch- 
dente ar = we send, for example, stu- 
of A ie performing arts to the kind 
them in es Whisk is supposed to serve 
While vw, ew York. We shall not do it 
onhar oF enable every salesman of sec- 
sli automobiles to live in the choice 

rbs while our teachers, because of fi- 
nancial limitations, live on Third Avenue. 

> be sure, I wish our teachers were 2 
et like the followers of Francis 
stha would throw away their good 
Strings | pur on gunny sacks instead, tie 
ts wi pict their midriffs, and go out 
heen over the educational gospel. But I 
the Scirus h minus the ganoy aoea 
Society Sea will not work es in. " 
eee cites ìa is that of our industria 

volution. 
trig see tenets of a new educational on 
hoped ee themselves. First, it is to be 
Velo hat the American people will ge: 
cule, awareness of the fact that their 
sion is their most important posses- 

, and that only one definition of cul- 


tur - p 
€ has been tenable—that which is 1m- 
e 


plicit in the tradition of great creative 
teaching, of the schools and those who 
have graduated from them, as it has been 
made manifest in memorable eras of the 
past. One may cite as examples the ages 
of the Greeks, the Romans, the Spanish 
at the time of Teresa of Avila, the 
English of the seventeenth century, the 
French of the classical period, the Ger- 
mans of the classical renaissance. During 
all of these eras it was the disciplined and 
yet forward-looking university which, 
joining hands with the aspirations of the 
lower schools, expanded the horizon of 
mankind. This universitas we shall our- 
selves restore to the center of our own 
stage only if we endow the teacher with 
stature. He is at present a lonely and 
often an isolated American. 

Second, there is no doubt that too in- 
dulgent generations permitted the course 
of study to take on forms more note- 
worthy for reckless exploration of skills 
than for those concerned with knowl- 
edge. We need to streamline the curricu- 


lum. Whether or not we say that this 
condensation is to be the result of what 
is termed “integration” rather than of 
seems to me relatively un- 
The limits of the one are no 
ps no less regrettable, 
than are the narrow bounds of the other. 
What we need to seek, regardless of the 
special claims of protagonists, is a con- 
centration of educational offerings de- 
signed to prepare young people not 
merely for their rather hypothetical du- 
ties as citizens but also for their own 
constant intellectual and moral advance- 
ment. Let us bear in mind that Socrates, 
Cicero, Danté, Shakespeare, and Goethe 
were devoted members of the common- 
wealth of mankind even though they had 
taken no courses specifically designed to 
make them so. It may even be—I merely 
this as a debatable hypothesis— 


“selection” 
important. 
less clear, and perha 


suggest 
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that they were what they were because 
they had studied matters of greater sig- 
nificance. 

Third, let us bear in mind that the 
greatest title to which we may lay claim 
is that of the generous citizen. Our coun- 
try has written its share of flagrant faults 
on the tablets of history, but I think we 
may say that seldom has a great people 
been so magnanimously aware of its ob- 
ligations to others. It is upbraided, and 
surely in part justly, for not having 
solved all its problems of group relations. 
But assuredly it may declare that during 
the slightly more than one hundred and 
fifty years which constitute its national 
history, it not only has made of the 
“melting pot” a reality but also has, to 
the best of its ability, succored the needy 
of all other lands. If American education 
never tires of stressing this achievement 


and this obligation, it will also make its 
most important contribution to that un- 
derstanding among the nations which is 
the best guarantee of peace. I say this be- 
cause on the one hand, social order can- 
not be established until the so-called 
backward peoples of the world are en- 
abled to share in the fruits of such knowl- 
edge as mankind has now gathered; and 
because on the other hand, peace cannot 
come if the sharing is done on the basis 
of imperialism, or revolution, or nation- 
alistic presuppositions. If this be true, 
there is little use for closed minds. The 
closed mind is the custodian not of rea- 
soned convictions but of angrily formed 
prejudices; not of cherished beauty but 
of narrow canons of taste; and not of 
the grace of God but of the principle 
that that grace has been denied to others. 
All this is what I mean by culture. 
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Wwa the academic history of the 
= as ae bea War II period is 
i e onsiderable attention will likely 
m = to the widespread interest in 
dinates OF For those interested in the 
OF dis of ideas, two related elements 
(a) us phenomenon deserve attention: 
Sudo with which the interest 
ie e enone the nation; and (2) 
tivity in y a of areas of social ac- 
pai serious attention to small- 
the dian lems has been manifested. If 
i N pattern defined by Hornell 
tion i ice is employed in considera- 
Practice he speed with which an idea, 
cia s à cae og and related phenom- 
clear] P. T ; the postwar period was 
which. : i; period of rapid expansion 
rate of = ows one of relatively slow 
è thane ey ori Whether the peak in 
P elevet acceptance, usually followed 
Clear, ister off, has been reached is not 
een ee in small-group study has 
ators on tars among professional edu- 
a bette cla scientists—including anthro- 
Political > sociologists, psychologists, and 
and ing Sclentists—therapists, business 
ealt ustrial management personnel, 
E NS religious leaders, social 
S, and criminologists. 

Mong educators, the interest seems 
ave been focused primarily on the 


inte 
t : 
nal dynamics of small groups, means 
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for utilizing small groups as instructional 
activity, and at times the analysis of per- 
sonal development as a function of small- 
group interaction. The primary focus 
of this discussion is the role of the small 
group in society as indicated in current 
sociological theory and research.* 
Judging from an examination of the 
substantive aspects of small-group study 
referred to above, two quite different 
types of social units have been under 
consideration. One of these is the autono- 
mous group formed voluntarily by its 
participants on the basis of mutual attrac- 
tion and encompassing a wide segment 
of the interests of those involved. Such 
groups as ideal type constructs may be 
contrasted with ad hoc groups, such as 
buzz groups, jn which a small number 
of persons unknown to one another is 
assigned a specific task by a person not a 
member of the group. After completion 
of the assigned task a buzz group is 
permanently dissolved by the person who 


* Sociological aspects of the internal dynamics 
of groups and the meaning of small groups for 
individual members are considered in the articles 
by Wayland and Lennard, “Current Conceptual 
Trends in Small Group Study: Sociology,” 
Autonomous Group Bulletin. Vol. VIII, No. 2. 
See also the articles by Andrew Halpin and 
Charles Harding dealing with the psychological 
and anthropological aspects of the problem, 
which appear in the Autonomous Group Bulle- 
tin (Vol. VII, No. 2-3 and Vol. VIII, No. 4). 
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set it up. These two types are presented 
in polar form. There arc, of course, 
groups in between these two extremes. 

These two types of groups are viewed 
by the sociologist from the background 
of a century of sociological thought in 
which the great system-builders usually 
based their social theories on two social 
systems. Although these men used some- 
what different terms, their concepts had 
much in common and their differences 
were largely in detail, not in kind. 

By Toennies, the terms gemeinschaft 
and gesellschaft were used to refer to 
these two systems; by Durkheim, me- 
chanical and organic solidarity; by Spen- 
cer, military and industrial; by Becker, 
sacred and secular societies; and by Mac- 
Iver, community and society. In some in- 
stances the terms used referred to stages 
of historical development, and in some 
instances to social systems within the 
same society. Cooley, in his discussion of 
the primary group, and Simmel, in his 
analysis of the dyad and triad, deal with 
small social systems without making cor- 
responding analyses of large social sys- 
tems, although contrasts were implied at 
a number of points. The heritage of these 
scholars is evident in much recent small- 
group study. 

In the analyses of these social systems, 
one type was characterized by relative 
smallness in size, by a high rate of inter- 
action between members, by association 
of members around a number of different 

oints of interest, by affective contacts, 
and by relative independence of other 
social systems. The second type of social 
system was characterized by high divi- 
sion of labor, impersonality and contrac- 
tuality in social contacts, single purpose 
association, rationalization of roles, low 
dependence on tradition, and lack of 
autonomy of units within the system. 

With the development of interest and 


skill in empirical research, concepts pre- 
sented by the scholars mentioned above 
are now being tested. Highly developed 
empirical research techniques are being 
employed to explore the utility of these 
concepts. The purpose of this analy 
the identification of key points of focus 
in small-group study by sociologists, with 
attention to the application of their find- 
ings to certain persistent problems of the 
educator. 

Before looking at the area of current 
sociological interest in small-group study, 
a brief look at related trends in the dis- 
cipline will serve to set the operating 
framework. Five such trends are of par- 
ticular importance here: 

1. Comprehensive theoretical system- 
building, which was characteristic © 
sociologists at an early stage in the devel- 
opment of the discipline, has been receiv- 
ing much less attention as efforts have 
been concentrated on theories of the 
middle range; that is, theory which 1$ | 
on a higher level than simple ad hoe 
explanations but which takes into account 
a limited number of variables in a SP 
cific context. 

2. The structural-functional approach 
is being widely used as a framewo! 
within which problems are formulate 
and research designs devised. This ap 7 
proach involves examination of the P@ 
tern of operational interrelationships 
the parts of a particular culture as 2 basi? 
for analyzing any particular segment 
that culture. 

3. Emphasis is being placed on the 
necessary unity of theoretical formula 
tions and empirical research and on re 
importance of building each along wit 
the other. 

‘ é é : jven 

4. Considerable attention is being 8", | 
to structural variables, such as soc!” 
class, prestige group, social status, ap 
ethnic membership, in examining the 9Y 
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namics of groups, communities, and so- 
Cicties. 

5 Sociologists have been collaborating 
with anthropologists and social psycholo- 
gists through both multi-disciplinary re- 
Search and exchange of separate discipli- 
nary research in the consideration of 
culture and personality. These character- 
teries have significance for small-group 
sdy in defining the problems for in- 
vestigation and the conceptual frame- 
Work which is employed. 
iin ee study, different terms 
ons A man ormal group, primary group, 

p ( y. a few sociologists) “autonomous 
pont, e phrase chosen is usually 
w = % = context in which it 
small = or example, in the study of 

all groups within formally organized 


Seles systems, the term informal group 
S used. S 
three oa eins a p rr 
a a eres Seep 
ternal str arger social sy stems; the in- 
groups; ka and dynamics of small 
Characte ee Sapiheani of small-group 
he é ite for individual numbers. 
ocus of this article is on the first. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SMALL 
GROUPS TO LARGER 
SOCIAL SYSTEM 
me na two different types of 
ion of « have been studied: G) func- 
arger small groups as a basic unit in 
T social systems, such as 
groups mites: OF Societies; (2) small 
izeq y or units within formally organ- 

cial systems, such as an industry, 


the 
a 
rmy, or a school system. 


I 
The Small Grou p in Generalized Social 


Ystems. 


As ; es : 

Sogj T basic unit in a larger generalized 
al svs a. 

System, the small group has been 


studied from four essentially different 
approaches: its role as a basic unit in the 
status system of a larger social system; 
its role as a basic mediating unit within 
which the societal forces and influences 
are interpreted and reacted to in terms 
of the values of the group members; pat- 
terns of responses (structural and opera- 
tional) of different kinds of small groups 
to social change in the larger social sys- 
tem; impact of small groups of various 
kinds on the structure and dynamics ofa 
larger social system. 

Role of the small group as a basic unit 
in a social status system. In the numerous 
studies of social statuses, the members of 
a particular family are commonly identi- 
fied as having the same social position. 
Although the place of other small groups 
has not always been recognized, there 
seems to be increasing awareness of the 
importance of such groups in defining 
the status system and understanding the 
operation of the system. Warner says in 
the Yankee City study: “We eventually 
became convinced that the clique was 
next in importance to the family in plac- 
ing people socially.” ? , 

Hollingshead also found the clique to 
be a subunit of his class formulation, 
within which “commonly shared sets of 
likes and dislikes. - „tie the members to- 
gether, within which persons worked out 
most of their intimate, personal relation- 
ships during periods of leisure and recrea- 


neo 


tion.” 7 

In Miller’s study of the process of de- 
cision-making experienced by communi- 
ties in connection with the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction program, the pat- 
tern of action of small groups with high 

1W. L. Warner and P. S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Conmnunity, Vol. 1 (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1941), p- 110. 

2 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth 
(New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1949), p. 80. 
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prestige was analyzed.” It was found, 
for example, that the energetic backing 
of a small friendship group, composed of 
high prestige persons who had established 
themselves through previous action as a 
unit with community welfare interests, 
was the decisive factor in the reaching of 
a positive decision. 

In addition to the identification of 
small groups as units within class struc- 
tures, the function of different kinds of 
small groups has been identified in numer- 
ous studies in rural communities. In one 
such study the differentiation is made 
between the coterie and the casual con- 
geniality group, in terms of both status 
composition and function in the com- 
munity.* 

Role of the small group as a basic 
mediating unit. In exploration of the 
problem which was originally formulated 
as the individual versus society, sociolo- 
gists have recognized that the individual 
usually interprets and reacts to experi- 
ences as a member of a group rather than 
as an isolated individual, and that not all 
members of a society interpret and react 
in the same manner. The function of the 
small group is that of a mediating mech- 
anism through which the individual se- 
lects from his total experiences those he 
deems significant, and works out patterns 
of response which are acceptable among 
ersons who are socially significant to 
him, while developing his own self-con- 
cept which will be at the same time func- 
tional in his society. This is obviously an 
extremely complicated problem and 
many aspects have not been explored. 


3Paul A. Miller, “The Process of Decision- 
Making Within the Context of Community 
Organization.” Rural Sociology, 17:2, June 1952, 
pp. 153-61. 

4P. J. Jehlik and R. E. Wakeley, “Rural Or- 
Process.” Iowa State College, 


ganization in 
September 


Ames, Iowa, Research Bulletin 365, 
1949, pp- 179-81. 


Selected examples of the level of current 
development are given below. 

In a number of community studies the 
mediating role of small groups has been 
indicated. Hollingshead, in the study re- 
ferred to above, described this role for 
adolescent peer age groups. In another 
study the function of the informal small 
group is defined as a “basic social mech- 
anism for moulding public opinion, steer- 
ing local gossip, generating social pres- 
sure, transmitting news and developing 
leadership.” * 

Studies of the pattern of social inter- 
action and participation in urban settings 
have indicated the significance of the 
small group for working class families 
who have a low rate of participation in 
formal associations. This has been pointe 
out in Hurley Doddy’s® study of infor- 
mal groupings in a low-income area in 
New York and in a study by Floyd 
Dotson? in New Haven. Recognition ° 
the importance of such groups for urban 
residents of low economic status has 
brought into question the assumption © 
some urban scholars that all of urban lit 
is characterized by impersonality, con 
tractuality of relationships, and lack © 
(or very limited) continuing associa” 
tion. Doddy found about two hun- 
dred small groups with varying degrees 


5P. J. Jehlik and J. E. Losey, “Rural social 
Organization in Henry County, Indiana’ ra 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., Station ullet 
568, November 1951, p. 37. 

6 Hurley H. Doddy, Informal Groups ana } x 
Community (New York, Bureau of P en 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univers 
1952). Also Autonomous Groups Bullett? 
VI, No. 4, Summer, 1951. Ae 

7Floyd Dotson, “Patterns of Voluntary, mic 
sociation Among Urban Working Class ae 
lies.” American Sociological Review, 16:53 
tober 1951, pp. 687-93- 

8 Wilbur Hallenbeck, Ameri 
munities (New York, Harper & Brothers, Tee 
9 Saul Alinsky, Reveille for Radicals i 

cago, Ill., University of Chicago Press, 194 
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of formality of organization in a multi- 
ethnic group area of New York which 
has poor housing and a rapidly changing 
population. In rural areas, action pro- 
grams are being developed by such agen- 
cies as the Agricultural Extension Service 
in which friendship groups, identified 
through sociometric studies, serve as basic 
Operating groups. ° 
_ The mediating role of the small group 
in handling events arising in the larger 
Society has been explored in several other 
behavioral areas. In their study of po- 
litical behavior, Lazarsfeld and his col- 
leagues discovered the importance of the 
small group as the unit within which de- 
cisions are made.!! This function of the 
small group is of particular significance 
in the determination of political behavior 
When individuals are subjected to cross 
Pressures growing out of their identifi- 
ne a with segments of the society, such 
ae or economic groups, which have 
cting positions regarding appropri- 
“a political behavior. This pattern has 
cen extended by Merton and others to 
Political opinions and to general con- 
sumption attitudes and standards.” 
Patterns of response of different kinds 
of small groups to social change. The 
oe of the problem implies that the 
ix E of small groups are related 
w characteristics of the society of 
lich they are a part. As Shils has 
pontea out in his excellent review of the 
dy of primary groups, many sociolo- 


10 Edmund deS. Brunner and E. Hsin Pao 
Ne Rural America and the Extension Service 
A York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
a, Columbia University, 1949). 
ple aul Lazarsfeld and Associates, The Peo- 
kes Ch on (New York, Columbia University 
ny > 194 y 
ine Robert Merton, “Patterns of Interpersonal 
uence and of Communicative Behavior 1n 2 
tent Community,” in Lazarsfeld and Stanton 
. ah Communication Research 1948-49 (New 
rk, Harper and Brothers, 1949), PP- 180-219. 


gists assumed that small groups were 
meaningful in a pre-industrial society but 
would pass from the scene as industrial 
society reached its mature form.** With 
the discovery that small groups still play 
a major role in societies which have 
highly developed industrial character- 
istics, small groups have been examined 
anew in terms of their response to the 
changing forms of that society. The best 
documented studies of this kind have 
used the family as the focus of study. 
Specific attention has been given to such 
factors as the changing patterns of repro- 
duction, disorganizing forces having a 
cultural origin, and the comparison be- 
tween families in subcultures which dif- 
fer in the extent to which they have 
incorporated urban industrial values. 
A number of studies have been made 
by rural sociologists of the changes in 
the composition of small groups as a 
result of improved communication facili- 
ties, enlarged farms, and development of 
more specialized interests among rural 
residents.1° In the area of urban sociol- 
ogy, similar problems have been con- 
sidered. For example, Merton and his 
associates have examined the pattern of 


18 Edward A. Shils, “The Study of Primary 
Groups,” in Lerner and Lasswell, The Policy 
Sciences (Stanford, Calif., Stanford University 
P. 1951). 

poy tees Bossard, The Sociology of Child 
Development (New York, Harper and Brothers, 

Je 
"Burgess and Locke, The Family—From In- 
stitution to Companionship (New York, Ameri- 


can Book Company, 1945) 
15 Noel P. Gist, “Decentralization and Rural- 


Urban Relationships.” Rural Sociology, Decem- 
ber, 1952, PP- 328-35. 

' H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, 4 
Study of Rural Society (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1952), Chapters 12, 13. 

Selz Mayo, “Testing Criteria of Rural Locality 
Groups.” Rural Sociology, December 1949, pp- 
17-25- 
3 Tosa D. Alexander, “The Problem of Lo- 
cality-Group Classification,” Rural Sociology, 


September 1952, pp- 236-45- 
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development of small groups in public 
housing projects. In describing the life 
patterns of adolescents in Elmtown, 
Hollingshead identified cliques with 
somewhat different membership bases: 
school cliques, recreational cliques, and 
institutional cliques based on affiliation 
with such institutions as churches. Prob- 
lems of role conflict become increasingly 
important as the society develops more 
specialized bases for association. 

The development of small groups with 
very little overlapping in membership 
has produced problems of appropriate 
and consistent behavior for individuals 
who are members of several such groups 
whose values are in conflict. The con- 
cepts of role conflict and reference 
groups have been developed to study the 
means by which the difficulties growing 
out of this situation are resolved. One 
study of this problem was made in the 
area of political behavior, in which cross 

ressures were felt by individuals because 
of identification with different reference 
groups, that is, social units whose values 
are accepted as guides, which were in 
conflict regarding the candidate deserv- 
ing support. 

The current interest in group develop- 
ment may be viewed as associated with 
the increased frequency of formal meet- 
ings in which the individuals involved 
are not personally acquainted. One of 
the basic themes of research and action 
in this area is the development of means 
by which small ad hoc groups may move 
rapidly to acquire some of the qualities of 
the autonomous group. The intent is to 
develop a high degree of intimate rela- 
tionships in a short time, while antici- 
pating that the group will not continue 
to function after the occasion for its for- 
mation has passed. In such situations, the 
problem of role conflicts may be intensi- 
fied, as loyalty to the ad hoc group is 
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not usually high enough to supersede the 
individual’s commitments to his other, 
more permanent social roles. It is in such 
situations that the development of role- 
playing has peculiar relevance, because 
role behavior developed in other social 
relationships and not understood in the 
new setting may be clarified for both 
the actor and others. The degree to 
which, and the conditions under which, 
these ad hoc groups manifest character- 
istics of small groups have not been fully 
established, although the assumption is 
frequently made that small ad hoc groups 
have or may quickly develop the charac- 
teristics of small groups. 

The nature of the relationships be- 
tween the characteristics of small groups 
and the social context in which they OP” 
erate has been by-passed by many of the 
contemporary investigations of smal 
groups. Homans’ The Human Group 
represents one notable exception to this." 
In addition to the identifying three ele- 
ments of group life—activity, interac- 
tion, and sentiment—he emphasizes the 
significance of the social environment, 
the external system, the “given” factor’: 
As Shils points out in his study, “The 
primary group will be adequately under- 
stood scientifically only when its inter 
connections with the ecological and cor- 
porate context have been perceived an 
given proper emphasis alongside the vari 
ables which the new analysis has renderee 
ible to our eyes.” 17 i 

lmpact of small groups : 
kinds on the structure and dynamit’ i A 
a larger social system. The problem 
here is the converse of the issue A 
cussed earlier and is alluded to in va 
above question from Shils when he re a 
to the interconnection of small 


VI 


of various 


group? 

New 
16 George Homans, The Human Group l 

York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1950)+ 
17 Shils, op. cit., p. 69. 
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and the society. Because of the magni- 
tude of the problem, analyses of the 
functional role of the family and other 
small groups in a cultural system have 
been largely speculative to date. An ex- 
ception to this is a recent study of the 
role of small groups as mechanisms for 
integrating new immigrants into the 
Israeli society, which has indicated the 
significance of such groups in meeting a 
problem faced by the whole society." 
The general assumption on which 
much work has been based is that the 
Maintenance of a democratic society 
requires the development of meaningful 
small-group relationships of a democratic 
character. But the differences in the re- 
lationship of small groups to the larger 
Society in democratic and non-demo- 
cratic cultures have not been explored. 
For example, what is the role of the small 
group within a totalitarian state? Shils 
advances the hypothesis, based on his 
study of the German Army and Leigh- 
ton’s investigation of the War Relocation 
Center for Japanese in Arizona, that 
Authoritarian leadership can indeed be 
2 crucial component in primary groups 
composed of persons with personality 
needs which can best be satisfied by au- 
thoritative protection or in primary 
arate operating in situations which 
pe these needs for paternal protection 
the fore. ... With certain types of per- 
Sonalities or certain types of situations 
(tasks and threats) primary-group soli- 
darity might well be disintegrated by 
€Mocratic leadership.” ° Extension of 
analyses on a cross-cultural basis is ur- 
Sently needed at this stage. Leadership 
in this direction is being furnished by 
rural sociologists such as Charles Loomis, 


pina N Eisenstadt, “The Place of Elites and 
mine, Groups in the Absorption of New 
Sos i Israel.” American Journal of 
(ology, November 1951, pp- 222-3% 
Shils, op. cit., p. 65. 


T. Lynn Smith, Bruce Ryan, Olen Leon- 
ard, and Irwin Sanders, who are studying 
rural social organization outside of the 
United States. 

In considering the functional role of 
small groups in society, Homans advances 
the thesis that small groups “tend to pro- 
duce a positive surplus, a margin of 
safety in the qualities the group needs for 
survival (morale, leadership, control, ex- 
tensions of the range of social contacts) 
and that this surplus may be used, not 
simply to maintain the existing adapta- 
tion of the group to its environment but 
to achieve a new and better adaptation.””° 


2. Small Groups as Units in Formal Social 

Systems 

Although much of the study of small 
groups in formal organizations has been 
focused on the analysis of such groups 
in industry, other areas, such as military 
organizations, religious education, and 
medical institutions have also been ex- 
plored. 

In industrial settings, the study of small 
groups and other sociological aspects 
has developed very rapidly since World 
War II. Until recently, industrial lead- 
ers gave little recognition to the social 
variable associated with work perform- 
ances. The failure of workers to respond 
to incentives which management assumed 
were important led to discovery of how 
small groups form patterns of behavior 
with values which are meaningful to 
workers but different from the values 
management expects them to hold. Re- 
search has been focused on the factors 
that make for such differences and on 
means for adjusting them. The concept 
of the alienated small group has been 
introduced to refer to those groups which 
resist incorporation into the formally or- 
ganized social system. For example, War- 


20 Homans, op. cit., pp- 271-72- 
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ner explained the long strike in Yankee 
City in terms of the development of a 
bureaucratic system which threatened 
the small-group pattern and impersonal- 
ized the relationships of members of such 
groups.’ 

Literally dozens of studies emphasizing 
small-group operations in industry are 
being conducted annually. An illustration 
of recent work of this kind is the analy- 
sis by Donald Roy of a machine shop,” 
in which the author describes the be- 
havior of his colleagues in a workshop, 
including the restriction of output, in 
accordance with goals set by the group 
and the development of a pattern of 
goldbricking—loitering or engaging in 
unproductive activities—as a socially 
sanctioned means for quota restriction. 
In this framework the “rate buster” may 
be defined as an individual who rejects 
membership in the small group and is 
willing to flout group-established goals 
in full knowledge of the pressures which 
will be brought to bear on him. 

In the studies of small groups in mili- 
tary organizations 23 many of the same 
problems are raised and many of the same 
concepts used as in the study of small 
groups in industry. As in industry, com- 
munication and execution of commands 
were most successful when the leader- 
ship patterns were the same for both in- 
formal and formal organization. Further, 
the abstract goals of the military had as 
21 W.L. Warner and J.O. Low, The Sora 
A 


System of the Modern Factory, Vol. IV 
Yankee City Series (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). 

22 Donald Roy, “Quota Restriction and Gold 
Bricking in a Machine Shop.” American Journal 
of Sociology, LVII, March, 1952, pp- 427-742- 

23S, A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier; 
Adjustment During Army Life, Vol. I. See also 
Shils, “Primary Groups in the American Army,” 
in Merton and Lazarsfeld, eds., Continuities in 
Social Research (Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 


1950), pp- 16-39- 
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little effect in determining the behavior 
of its personnel as the goals of manage- 
ment had in industry. As Shils points out 
in his summary of this research, “. . . the 
soldier’s motivation to fight is not de- 
rived from his perceiving and striving 
toward any strategic or political goals; 
it is a function of his need to protect his 
primary group and to conform with its 
expectation.” * In an interesting study 
of the German Army, Shils and Dicks 
reached essentiallly the same conclusions, 
although they found that the small groups 
in the German Army were much more 
leader-oriented than similar groups in the 
American Army. 

Investigation of small groups in other 
kinds of formal organizations has been 
rather limited. In educational systems» 
considerable attention has been given t° 
the sociometric patterns among classroom 
members. In an unpublished study © 
moral values among elementary schoo 
children in a midwestern urban schoo’ 
A.W. Foshay has found that children 
tend to exhibit such traits as helpfulness 
considerateness and responsibility towar 
members of their own friendship grouP» 
but do not show the same traits WP 
dealing with persons who are not 3° 
these groups. Hollingshead, in his stu y 
of adolescents in Elmtown, recogniz® 
the importance of the peer age groups } jA 
the schools. In his concern with class 
position, however, he did not follow 
through on the ramification of cig 
membership for differential behavior # 


the school. 


PROBLEMS FOR EDUCATOR? 7 
0. 


Several important areas 0 
educators are suggested by the ana 
presented above. 

1. If the small autonomous 
basic unit in the larger social syste 


group is the 
m an 


24 Shils, op. cit., p- 64 
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SEIVES as the mediating unit between the 
individual and the larger social system, 
an effective educational program must 
give appropriate attention to such groups. 
In recent years, research and action have 
been focused on one primary group— 
the family. Much work remains to be 
done in this area. Other primary groups 
are much more difficult to reach effec- 
be a Par example, educators seem to 
°¢ approaching the peer age group in 
on settings in quite different ways. 
ta a to keep clique members 
ue a an order to limit the functioning 
irtera groups in the classroom. Others 
a e F to reconstruct such groups, us- 
ide g ciometric instruments in order to 
à ntify those class members whose social 
aa ionia are judged in some 
Me E i less than desirable. Still others 
while = ope age groups as given and, 
Sikes 2e itating group action, do not 
Problem S remake the group. Similar 
with sat have been faced in working 
Setti adults where no formal institutional 
ng similar to the school exists. 
Te educator faces the problem of 
ades a for reaching the opinion 
the te x such groups without alienating 
grou Ea from the members of his 
tified b ince the educator may be iden- 
Rag bth asic of autonomous groups 
b ise f sider, he may find it necessary 
Smm and impersonal means of 
ndividu at or to reach such groups 
More oe | through persons who are 
the fae ily acceptable. This is one of 
sion Ser erns which Agricultural Exten- 
in that ie and other agencies have used, 
aders they have trained voluntary local 
ar -STS Who are able to reach their friends 
fi en where the professional staff has 
M ooe ‘ 
he PS tere might profitably explore 
UD of i of the friendship group, made 
ommunity leaders, in the process 


of decision-making by a community with 
reference to such problems as school 
bond issues, annual budgets, and organ- 
ized criticisms of public education. While 
close attention has been given to the role 
of key figures, the role of the friendship 
or autonomous group has not been ex- 
plored as carefully. The methodology 
used by Paul Miller, alluded to above, 
might be instructive. 

3. Most of the study of small-group 
behavior in schools has been focused on 
the student population. Studies which 
would parallel the studies made in in- 
dustry and in the military with reference 
to the informal organization of social 
relationship among the staff have not 
been made in the wide variety of situa- 
tions in which schools operate. For ex- 
ample, the pattern of informal organiza- 
tions may be quite different in a large 
school system where a high proportion 
of the staff do not live in the community 
from that in a smaller school system 
where most of the staff are residents of 
the community being serviced. Investiga- 
tions of this kind which have been made 
have been very suggestive in terms of 
morale, problems of democratic admin- 
istration, and induction of a new staff 
member. 

. One of the basic assumptions of 
much of the work in small-group re- 
search is that a highly democratic cli- 
mate is necessary in small groups in order 
to equip persons to be members of a 
democratic society. While this is a logi- 
cal assumption, it warrants specific analy- 
sis. One might assume that our political 
democracy has been built without this 
democratic primary group experience for 
a large segment of the population. Have 
there been developed in the autocratic 
primary group correlative values which 
have advanced political democracy? 

z. The similar and different attributes 
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and limitations of primary groups and ad 
hoc groups need intensive study. There is 
some indication that some extremists in 
group dynamics have assumed that the 
attribute of the primary group may be 
developed very quickly in the ad hoc 
group if the right techniques are used. 
On the other hand a substantial portion 
of the activities of many persons occur 
outside of the primary groups, and skill 
development in ad hoc group procedure 
is clearly an extremely important aspect 
of interpersonal relationships. In fact, 
skills in this kind of group experience 
may be of particular importance precisely 
because of the difference between the 
ad hoc small group and the primary 
group. At the same time, the primary 
group may need to be strengthened as a 
security base in order for persons to func- 
tion really effectively in the ad hoc 
groups. 

6. The critics of those current educa- 
tional practices which emphasize group 
procedure raise an extremely funda- 
mental question for which our data are 


not fully adequate when they argue that 
the change in emphasis will produce a set 
of values which will in the long run bring 
about what are, to them, undesirable 
changes in the nature of a society. This is 
expressed in terms of danger of loss of 
individuality, and of rising interest 19 
conformity. The fundamental problem 15 
that of the impact on the social system 
when the values of small-group experi- 
ence have been altered. Empirical resting 
of the problem is difficult but neverthe- 
less needs to be explored more fully. 


An effort has been made to describe 
some of the central areas of concern © 
the sociologists in small-group study pa 
to indicate some of the problems on 
education which grow out of such am 
examination. Although many of er 
problems have been considered i, j 
past, additional work needs to be = 
and in some instances much of our ne 
has not yet been undertaken. Saas 
the more important and promising a i 
of study have, however, been indica 
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The Textbook Dilemma 
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Ox appealing and altogether praise- 
worthy textbooks carry with them 


a and persistent enigmas related to 
P use in the teaching-learning process. 
tobably no one would deny that the 
sma slemena school textbook is 
5 ria better than its predecessor of even 
da ass years ago. Textbook publishers to- 
mt i new devices to gain and hold at- 
tite ar eolon legible type faces, attrac- 
oaea illustrations, and the like. 
the aoe athois make extensive use of 
a and s pi research studies on vocabu- 
chanical readability. But all these me- 
urish AE a by themselves, 
mental ittle help in answering funda- 
tëxt Ra a concerning the vse of 

N erials in teaching. 
contrib have the students of education 
. — much valid information to 
a pro fee problem. It seems strange that 
almost : on given to the serious study of 
Unimport ery conceivable important and 
Orė ae problem should virtually ig- 
Uses of pea inquiry into pedagogical 
inspectio one ubiquitous material, yet 
eads to ri the literature of education 
Case, Th the conclusion that this is the 
in e literature also shows that teach- 
sia associated with question- 
revious er recitation, based on pupils 
ent, h, reading of a textbook assign- 
ore pada been noted and criticized for 
an a century. For more than two 


1 
Edw: 
dwin R. Carr, Edgar B. Wesley, and Wil- 
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decades “textbook teaching” has been an 
opprobrious term. New teaching tech- 
niques have grown out of the numer- 
ous technological teaching media loosely 
known as audio-visual aids, and the text- 
book has, in effect, met a competitor. 
Departures in curriculum organization 
which are incompatible with the text- 
book’s pre-planned pedagogy have em- 
pirically proved at least partially effec- 
tive and have consequently loosened the 
dominant hold of the textbook. So, the 
textbook problem becomes one wherein 
reasonable questions on the efficacy of 
the textbook in teaching remain in an 
implied state with little indication of be- 
coming explicit and subject to direct 
study. The textbook publishers indicated 
perplexity concerning this state of affairs 
when they wrote their recent explana- 
tion of the textbook publishing industry: 


Are the authors [of the textbooks], most 
of them leaders in education, and the editors 
who work with them mistaken in [their] 
conception of the role of the textbook? 

Unfortunately, we have little scientific 
evidence to support their convictions. How- 
ever, those who oppose the use of textbooks 
are in the same position. They, too, lack sci- 
entific evidence to support their views.” 
bur F. Murra, “Social Studies,” Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, Revised Edition (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1950), p. 1228, 

2The American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
Textbooks in Education (Chicago, The 
. R. Donnelley and Sons Com- 


tute, 
Lakeside Press, R 


pany, 1949), P- 7- 


ww 


Simple acknowledgment of an impasse 
apparently is not sufficient to resolve it. 
Nor do the publishers leave the issue at a 
stalemate. Elsewhere in their book they 
present a definite point of view on the 
use of the textbook in the teaching- 
learning process, albeit without benefit 
of scientific evidence. 

Probably the many issues involved in 
the use of the textbook will vield only as 
relevant data are collected on the nature 
of the problem and as competent studies 
are forthcoming. Some questions will 
best be answered through classroom ex- 
perimentation and invention, others can 
be approached through judgmental pro- 
cedures, and still others will lend them- 
selves to systematic, controlled re- 
searches. But helpful studies cannot be 
expected before the nature of the central 
textbook problem is identified and de- 
scribed. A reasonable beginning step in 
this direction is a description of alterna- 
tive positions on the textbook’s pedagogi- 
cal influence. There seem to be three dis- 
tinct and divergent ways to “see” the 
textbook in teaching. 


ASSISTANT TEACHER IN PRINT 


The first of the three points of view 
holds that the textbook is actually a com- 
plete teaching-learning situation in print. 
It is not just another book in any sense 
but is a carefully, deliberately designed 
kind of book intended for specific school 
use. The textbook is put together around 
its own teaching aims, concept sequence, 
techniques of motivation, developmental 
pacing, content selection, ideas for class 
activities, and provision of or suggestions 
for related visual aids. Those materials 
and teaching techniques which cannot be 

ut into the textbook are included in 
the teachers’ manual which accompanies 
most textbooks. The textbook intention- 
ally embodies both the content and the 
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method for a particular graded course of 
study. For elementary schools single vol- 
ume texts are seldom produced. Instead, 
one book is divided into eight volumes, 
one for cach of the first eight grades. 
The eight volumes are conceived as a 
complete instructional program in a sub- 
ject area. One arithmetic series, for ex- 
ample, contains about 2,500 pages—pic- 
tures, problems, diagrams, and almost 
half a million words. Thus, the book 1s 
built around studied procedures which 
not only offer a blueprint for day-by- 
day teaching but solve the problem of 
long-range sequence in learning as well. 

The textbook publishers visualize their 
product in these terms and so do some 
educational theorists. Because the pu” 
lishers must gauge their market in terms 
of estimated demand, it is reasonable tO 
accept their picture of the product as 
representative of the popular position on 
textbook usage. 


The modern textbook is more and mor, 
thought of as an “assistant teacher in print 
It is the author’s effort to enter the class 
room as personally as the pages of a a 
will permit. He sets up as clearly as Por 
sible the aims which his teaching 35 © ee 
complish—whether to develop skills, un’ , 
standings, or attitudes, or some of all thre 
Then he draws on all his experience a i 
teacher to meet the goals he has set for hin 
self. 

e o o 


: jn 
He thinks . . . as a teacher, and a if 
his book all the materials he wou te 


he were in the classroom. And those ” jn- 
rials that cannot be put into a book P® op 
cludes in his suggestions and direction’ ses, 
class activities—additional reading, repr gs 
discussions, field trips, exhibits, dram 
tions, research. 
o e o as 

This calls for no sacrifice of responsi 
on the part of teachers. With all they jan 
to do, there is no reason for them t? type 
the organization of the course in deta im. 
author of the textbook can do that for © 


> 


| 


| 
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There is no need for them to think up all 
of the precise instructional language re- 
quired for the teaching of mathematics, or 
Science, or English. Nor should they have 
to rely entirely on their own resources for 
the planning of class discussions, practice 
Materials, projects, activities, further read- 
Ing. The author of the textbook can do 
these things for them and probably better 
than any bur the ablest teachers can. 
o eo o 

Thus do an increasing number of text- 
book authors conceive of the nature and 
unction of the textbook they attempt to 
Write, And textbook editors increasingly 
share with them this conception. m 


y It seems fair to question just who the 
assistant teacher” comes to be within 
this concept—the teacher or the text- 
book. However, this question is one 
Properly related to actual classroom prac- 
tice and therefore will be explored later 
n this discussion. For the present, expla- 
Te and delineation of the point of 
are the major concerns to be served. 

i a = as the teacher is concerned, this 
eatin atively mechanistic view of the 
the i: Sagan process. The role of 
OF th ac see seems to be that of gatekeeper 
tog textbook, performing those func- 
S that printed materials obviously 
rr i This point of view visualizes the 
I rS as a specially made teaching tool 
te nen solve most crucial problems 
ments it most really important judg- 
ered a r teacher. Solanan: are -i 
areas of Pt ae pe heen 
evelo 1cu om constructior n s 
tent pment, teaching methods, and con 
1l selection. The teacher has only to 
= i the textbook’s built-in sequence 
een ne time-allotment. Poor pupil- 
Upson S results chiefly when the teacher 
Stein a intended sequence of con- 
al uilding, fails to accept the text- 


* Ibid. pp. 5-7. 


book’s aims, or does not use the full 
range of enrichment prescriptions. 

The second point of view, while hold- 
ing to some of the first view’s assump- 
tions, by no means accepts all of them as 
valid. 


PUPIL’S GUIDE TO 
COURSE OF STUDY 

While holding to the basic assumption 
that the best arrangement of content for 
learning is the subject-field organization, 
this perception of the textbook is more 
or less at variance with the “assistant- 
teacher-in-print” idea. It ascribes a far 
more important and decisive role to the 
teacher. Granted that the textbook se- 
lected is in close harmony with a given 
local course of study, this view throws a 
different light on what the textbook is 
and what it can do. In discussing this 
matter, one educator* identified four 
gross characteristics and possible func- 
tions of the textbook. 

In the first place it furnishes an outline 
of the course of study as a whole to both 
teacher and pupils. This aids in placing 
each unit in perspective. Presumably, the 
teacher and pupils can plan more intel- 
ligently time to be spent on various top- 
ics or problems. 

Second, it gives an overview of the 
topic or problem under consideration 
and gives each pupil a limited amount of 
information concerning it. The text- 
book’s general statements may afford a 
sort of framework to be filled out and 
perfected as the student proceeds in his 
learning. 

Third, it makes possible definite and 
systematic assignments. Of considerable 
importance is the ease and effectiveness 
with which collateral readings can be 


4 Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the 
Social Studies (New York, Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1937), pp- 218-20- 
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related to topics under consideration. 

Fourth, it is useful for purposes of 
summary and review. After more de- 
tailed references have been read, after 
class discussions, excursions, constructive 
activity, or the use of audio-visual aids, 
the textbook should prove a valuable aid 
to the pupil in organization and valida- 
tion of conclusions he has reached.’ 

The textbook is seen as a necessarily 
generalized and sketchy outline of a 
course of study. Used by itself, or in 
conjunction with prescribed further read- 
ings and activities, it lacks a valid and 
vivid sense of reality and may result only 
in mere verbalisms and formal learning. 
The outline, which is the textbook, must 
be greatly enriched, extended, and deep- 
ened through oral instruction, visual aids, 
constructive activities, firsthand experi- 
ences and, most important, collateral 
readings. Writing on this subject, Horn 
made the point explicit: 


Only to a limited degree can meaning be 
attached to abstract and general statements 
when read by students whose experience 
does not include the concrete and specific 
details out of which the generalizations may 
be built. A knowledge of the details that 
are essential to the formulation of an idea 
is the sine qua non, and in furnishing this 
knowledge, collateral readings take an im- 
portant, if not the pre-eminent place. A 
volume may be devoted to a topic that the 
textbook treats in a chapter or even in a 
paragraph, so that it is possible to expand 
the discussion greatly, as well as to include 
authentic incidents, anecdotes, pictures, 
maps, and diagrams for which space can- 
not be found in the abbreviated text.® 


5 One author of a recent book on teaching 
methods sees this as the sole use of the text- 
book defensible with children of elementary 
school age. He writes: “Textbooks are to be 
regarded in elementary-school social studies as 
summarizing instruments.” Ralph C. Preston, 
Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
School (New York, Rinehart and Company, 
1950), pp. 264-65. 

6 Horn, op. cit., pp. 230-31. 
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Within this concept of the textbook 
the teacher seems to occupy a far more 
determinative role. To be sure, he be- 
gins with a predetermined course of 
study but his primary focus is on the 
pupils’ development of valid and usable 
generalizations within the subject studied. 
The textbook becomes a general guide 
and secondary in importance. Of pri- 
mary importance is the wealth of col- 
lateral reading materials, pictorial mate- 
rials, and firsthand experiences available 
in any teaching field. The fact that such 
materials are lacking in many American 
schools does not nullify this argument as 
to what the textbook can contribute to 
desirable learning. Obviously, no text- 
book can contain within its own covers 
either the indicated detailed informatio? 
desirable or suggestions and sources for 
the full range of materials and expel 
ences necessary to the building of com 
plete understandings. Only a teacher can 
do this important educational job. Fut 
thermore, only a teacher can sense the 
wide range of abilities and understa?“ 
ings which normally exist in any one 
classroom. Thus the teacher becomes the 
important determiner of actual pedagogi 
cal procedures, using the textbook ony 
as a general guide or chart to indicat 
directions to be taken. 

This is a less mechanistic view ° 

f 5 the 
the teaching-learning process than € : 
first. While the “assistant-teacher™ 
print” concept stresses the necessity, y 
the textbook’s supplying all the deraile 
instructional language, class activities: pa 
the like, this second point of view iog 
plicitly rejects textbook detail as be ; 
abbreviated and generalized in na nd- 
not capable of building rich under 1 
ing in the learner. The textbook 1s vat ; 
in furnishing an overview of the © and 
but the teacher must employ a wide 
flexible number of teaching techniques 
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Invest the course with meaning for the 
learner. However, the idea of the text- 
book as the “pupil’s guide to the course 
of study” assumes the desirability of sub- 
ject organization, adult-specialist selec- 
tion of content-to-be-learned, and adult- 
determined methods of investigation. In 
these respects the two views of the text- 
book do not differ significantly. But in 
all other respects there is wide diver- 
gence of opinion. The two opinions seem 
to polarize around differing concepts of 
the teacher’s role. The first would restrict 
the teacher to a rather complete, pre- 
determined selection of what is to be 
Gent and how it is to be learned. The 
i S wenig modify such restrictions 
sist that the teacher make many 
pedagogical decisions, using the text- 
00k in certain generalized fashions only. 
i The third point of view is still further 
Ong the route toward basic disagree- 


m a s 4 > 
ent with the “assistant-teacher-in-print” 
Concept. 


REFERENCE BOOK FOR PUPIL 


wen textbook, according to this school 
len is simply a cyclopedic book 
Shea oe authoritative information in 
thea] în branches of knowledge. It is iden- 
ee with any other book of a factual 
a sPecialized nature suitable for pupils 
3 libre ing abilities. It should be used as 
Purpo ry reference to help fulfill some 
there of the learner. Like other library 

5 ea it should be used selectively 

Brow in some learning project which has 
tsar” from sources outside the book 
atte Course of study, or curriculum 

fe 80, compatible with this point of view 
Ctermined through reference to the 
aa pupils involved in any learning 
Gi needs, interests, develop- 
of sie evels, and the changing demands 
eir society. Teaching methods and 


Par 
Sj 


I 


techniques are a function of this emerg- 
ing curriculum design and must be flexi- 
ble enough to permit maximum adapta- 
tion to highly specialized and changing 
needs of widely differing groups of pu- 
pils and communities. Obviously, neither 
the content nor the teaching methods 
for this sort of particularized curriculum 
can come from any standard book pre- 
pared for teacher and pupil use. There- 
fore, the pedagogical outline and the 
methodology of the textbook cease to 
exist and it becomes just another book. 

This argument is found in a growing 
number of educational writings published 
since 1920. The 1934 yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation presented a discussion of the de- 
velopment of the activity curriculum 
in New York State. While concern with 
the problem of the textbook was almost 
nonexistent in this writing, one clear 
observation was recorded: 


As the program gradually expands, cer- 
tain major trends become apparent in it. 
Among these may be mentioned . . . wider 
use of library books while regarding the 
textbook as a reference." 


Other trends noted had to do with 
emphasis upon actual experiences of chil- 
dren, closer contact with the actual en- 
vironment as a source of materials, and 
the use of constructive activities as in- 
tegral to work in the classroom. While 
these trends were noted in relation to 
the activity curriculum, it might be ob- 
served that other educational viewpoints 
also tend to see the textbook as a ref- 
erence book. 

A recent school survey report, not 


assuming the existence of any pure-type 
curriculum in the schools surveyed, con- 


7 National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion The Activity Movement, Thirty-third 
Yearbook, Part IT (Bloomington, Il, 1934), 


p- 115- 
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tained recommendations concerning the 


textbook which seem to reflect the “ref- 
erence-book” attitude: 


With regard to the selection and use of 
textbooks it is recommended that: 

1. Greater effort be made to develop 
learning situations in which textbooks (as 
well as other books and instructional ma- 
terials) would be used as tools for solving 
problems and as sources of information 
needed to advance learning activities, rather 
than as selected bodies of subject matter to 
be mastered merely for their own intrinsic 


value. 
2. Teachers rely less on the textbook as 


the sole or principal tool of instruction. 

3. Textbooks be selected in terms of 
needs and interests of pupils rather than in 
terms of content outline in courses of study. 

4. The present procedure of system-wide 
adoption of textbooks be discarded and the 
responsibility for selecting textbooks be 
delegated to individual schools. 

5. Fewer large sets and more single copies 
and very small sets of textbooks be pur- 
chased. Efforts should also be made to ob- 
tain textbooks with variety both in content 
and in level of reading difficulty. 

6. Textbooks which are outdated, un- 
suited to needs and interests of pupils, or in 
poor physical condition be discarded. This 
should be done regularly. 

7. Arrangements be made for teachers 
and pupils to requisition textbooks as the 
need for them develops. This will require 
greater flexibility in the administration of 
the budget and will eliminate the present 
practice of requiring teachers to order the 
textbooks they think they will need for an 
entire year in the preceding spring. 


The use of books, including textbooks, 
as sources for information and ideas only. 
implies a role of pre-eminence for the 
teacher. The teacher is the guide, the de- 
terminer of the learning environment, 
through whom the important educational 


8 The Institute of Field Studies, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, The Report of the 
Survey of the Public Schools of Montclair, 
New Jersey (New York, The Institute, 1948), 


p- 692. 
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decisions and choices are focalized. The 
absence of a prearranged course of study 
or its counterpart, the textbook, places 
on the teacher responsibility for peda- 
gogical choices otherwise made for him. 
Within this concept of the educative 
process neither the overview of a se- 
lected course of study nor the details of 
teaching method can be determined apart 
from specific pupils to be educated. In- 
volvement of the pupil in basic choices 
concerning his own learning precludes 
making the important decisions on what 
is co be learned and how it is to be 
learned without his active participation. 
Therefore, the textbook must be rejected 
as cither a determiner of complete teach- 
ing-learning situations or a general source 
guiding the development of the course of 
study. It is important to note that the 
textbook is put to a completely different 
use from that in either of the first (we 
positions described. It seems that the 
“reference-book” viewpoint argues for 
using selected bits of subject matter fro™ 
textbooks while ignoring both the gen- 
eral and the specific methodology non 
which the book was built in the firs 
place. 
It is now appropriate to ask s€ sE 
fundamental questions: Is it education 
ally feasible to derive three diverge” 
£ i 5 “oces® 
modes of the teaching-learning pr? 4 
from a single specific kind of book? C% 


R R : ade, 
this precise instructional tool be m 3 
serv 


some 


equally well three different pe ae 

approaches to school learning? ? ful 

plore these questions, it should be Us ae 

to examine some material on actual mate’ 

room uses of textbooks, and some 

rial on teaching method. 

- use 
PATTERNS OF TEXTBOOK U A 

K te 

In order to think about the ways eces- 

books are used in classrooms 1t 1S n 
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sary to locate some sort of structure 
Capable of classifying alternative em- 
ployments of textbooks in teaching. Such 
analyses are extremely scarce in the edu- 
cational literature. However, one attempt 
in this direction was made through a 
study which grouped textbook uses into 
three categories. Representative schools 
throughout New York State were in- 
volved in this study. An analysis of the 
Ongoing uses of textbooks was made. 
Labeling the three categories as Formal, 
Less Formal, and Informal, the study ran 
cach one through ten questions on teach- 
ing practice. This device furnished some 
evidence that whole clusters of discrete 
Practices accompany each general way 
the textbook may be used. It was found 
that teaching associated with formal use 
of textbooks called for the least imagina- 
tion and adaptation to needs of pupils 
Concerned, while the uses identified as in- 
ermal provided for maximum adapta- 
bg Results of the study appeared in a 

ew York State Education Department 
ulletin, Informal Teaching Series, Cir- 
cular 3, The Use of Textbooks? 

For purposes of this discussion, the 
chief characteristic of each category in 
the study has been selected. Thus, For- 
mal teaching refers to the single textbook 
fil subject, used by all pupils in the 
ing multaneously. Less Formal teach- 

S refers to different textbooks used by 
Fie groups of pupils in the class, 
mal teaching refers to many text- 
aa used at the same time, depending 
smo iiy and interests of pupils. ai 
tis ie y, these three types of textbook 
© represent the entire range found in 
ig York State. Without doubt there 
Many variations on these three 


* Data from this study may be found in A. S. 


nen” William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueck- 
ent Supervision, Second Edition (Appleton- 
Ury-Crofts, 1947), pP: 450-53- 


FS 


vs 


themes, but it is probable that the three 
express the central choices to be found 
in practical teaching situations. 

It should be noted at this point that 
there are strong points of similarity be- 
tween the three categories of textbook 
use in the New York study and the three 
more theoretical positions on textbook 
use developed earlier in this article. The 
single textbook for the subject seems to 
be in harmony with the “assistant-teacher 
in-print” concept; the use of different 
textbooks by different groups of pupils 
seems to have something in common with 
the pupil's guide to the course of study 
idea; and the use of many textbooks at 
the same time seems to be identical with 
the reference book point of view. 


SINGLE TEXTBOOK FOR SUBJECT 


Within this category we find a va- 
riety of practices. They extend all the 
way from use of the textbook with vir- 
tually no other instructional materials in- 
troduced to enrich assigned lessons, to 
use of the textbook supplemented by col- 
lateral readings, motion pictures, and 
constructive activities. The boundaries of 
this level depend on the degree to which 
the textbook determines the teaching plan 
and consequently the degree to which 
teachers and pupils do not participate or 
take responsibility for planning what is 
to be learned or how the learning situa- 
tion is to be organized. Parenthetically, 
it should be stressed here that the bound- 
aries between all three types of textbook 
use may be located through reference to 
the crucial issue of how the teaching 

lan, the content, and the organization 
of learning experiences are determined. 
The New York study found that teach- 
ing practices based on the single textbook 
for the subject tended to follow a cluster 
of practices planned by and compatible 


with the book. Adaptability and varia- 
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tion were limited to relatively slight al- 
terations of content and method written 
into the book. Very extensive adaptation 
to particular pupils and communities was 
not characteristic of teaching centered on 
the single textbook, but it was noted 
in relation to the use of different text- 
books by different pupils, and even be- 
came central to teaching that employed 
many textbooks at the same time. So, it 
does not make a definitive difference 
whether the single textbook is used alone 
or in conjunction with collateral read- 
ings, audio-visual aids, excursions, con- 
structive activities, and the like. For pur- 
poses of definition the difference lies in 
the degree to which the textbook per- 
forms the planning for learning activities, 
or the degree to which the teacher does 
the planning, or the degree to which the 
teacher, the pupils, and local community 
adults determine plans related to the 
what and how of learning. 

And the single textbook for the subject 
does seem to have a pervasive tendency 
to organize the lessons. This tendency 
was noted in a professional yearbook: 


The textbook differs from other types of 
material aids to social studies instruction in 
the extent to which it determines the pur- 

oses or goals of instruction. Through its 
method of development, its pictures, its 
study exercises, its directions for supple- 
mentary pupil activities and its suggestions 
to the teacher it also wields a powerful in- 
fluence in determining method.*° 


Textbook publishers and authors de- 
liberately design textbooks to determine 
the goals and methods of instruction. 
From their point of view the preceding 
definition offered in the National Coun- 


10 Anna Clark Kennedy and Fred B. Painter, 
“Materials for the Social Studies Program.” 
The Social Studies in the Elementary School, 
Twelfth Yearbook The National Council for 
the Social Studies (Washington, D. C., The 


Council, 1941), p- 123- 


cil for the Social Studies Twelfth Year- 
book is accurate and represents their in- 
tent. The publishers write: 


[The textbook author’s] book consists 
not merely of what he believes should be 
said to the pupil in meeting the teaching 
purposes he has set up: it is also a guide 
to detailed classroom procedure, showing 
teacher and pupil alike what he believes 
should be done in addition to the reading 
and discussion of the text—and how it 
should be done.? 


The Publishers Institute goes on to 
take the position that teachers have too 
much to do to attempt to determine ob- 
jectives, to plan courses, class discussions, 
practice exercises, projects, activities, and 
further readings. Anyway, it argues, text- 
book authors can do all these things for 
them better than any but the most gifted 
teacher might do for himself. In fact, 
it holds that teaching becomes poorer 
in direct relation to the extent that teach- 
ers tinker with the textbook. 


You don’t really try a book out unless 
you use it in the way the author inten ed it 
to be used. . . . When you buy a 1 
washing machine, the first thing you do 
before using it is to read carefully the man- 
ual of directions that comes with it. Je 
want to know how the engineer who bu 
it expects it to be used for the best rest be 
Furthermore, you wouldn’t think of con 
plaining to the company about the way S 
works if you hadn’t operated it strictly i 
accordance with those directions. Cert” 
you wouldn’t try to wash dishes in 4 me 
chine made for washing only clothes an 
then conclude that the machine WS, 
good because it smashed all your dishes. 

Teaching according to these specifice” 


tions is mainly a matter of following il 
rections and following them in nn 
Teaching becomes a symmetrical occu 
tion, the nuances of which may be eas 
; ti- 

11 The American Textbook Publishers Ins 
tute, Op. Cit., p. 6. 

12 Ibid., p. 91. 
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Communicated. The teacher-proof text- 
book does, of course, have a logic in some 
Circumstances, but promotion of a 
limited logic to a general position in- 
evitably makes a challenge inviting a 
response. 


COMMENTS ON SINGLE 
TEXTBOOK USE 
Reactions to the washing machine 
analogy come at once. What is the teach- 
ing-learning act if it is not basically a 
Process of cooperative planning, a defin- 
ing of real problems, a reasoned choice of 
Methods and activities to bear on prob- 
lems selected, and the generalizing of 
Conclusions tentatively reached? The as- 
Sumption that operating a machine ac- 
Cording to a manual of directions has 
anything to do with education (as dis- 
Unguished from training in the operation 
of Machines) is exceedingly tenuous. 
Teny ig’ reaction has to do with the 
fine - teachers are too busy to deter- 
ia caching objectives and activities 
nd that the textbook can do the job 
etter anyway. At this point, one be- 
Se aware that the “assistant-teacher- 
“print” concept approaches being a 
Stotesque reversal. Actually the textbook 
ae the teacher and ‘the classroom 
onle a the assistant if he is to determine 
Save = fringe aspects of teaching and 
teach eas book the foundations i = 
teachers ee process. Leoni 
abundan, resources and m4 
Ghee ce to educate, it is by no means 
that they need them in a whole 
Package preorganized in such a tight 
theo that they dare not tinker for fear 
ucational china will be broken. 
single the practice of teaching from is 
all = aio for the subject, used by 
Moen, S in the class simultaneously, rep- 
all eq Most teaching that is done at 
ucational levels from first grade 


through college. It seems unnecessary to 
recount the many violations such a prac- 
tice does to valid knowledge about the 
educative process. And even the textbook 
publishers tacitly admit that “the ablest 
teachers” would prefer to do the job for 
themselves. So the argument for teaching 
from the textbook really ends up being 
defended on the basis of exigency and 
not on the basis of the best knowledge on 
learning. Exigencies of the moment pre- 
sent a practical argument which merits 
serious consideration from everyone con- 
cerned with textbooks and education. 
But this is something quite different from 
the effort to justify single textbook teach- 
ing on educational grounds. The dis- 
parities between this view of teaching 
and other views no doubt gave rise to 
the next general way to use the textbook. 


DIFFERENT TEXTBOOKS USED 
BY DIFFERENT PUPILS 


Provision of different textbooks for 
different pupils frequently is justified on 
the grounds that instruction may more 
nearly be adjusted to the wide range of 
abilities, interests, and needs normally 

resent in any classroom. It is also de- 
fended on the basis of increased oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to evolve wider 
and more flexible teaching plans. Within 
these instructional goals there probably 
exists a greater number of variations in 
practice than exists within the first type 
of textbook use. But the essential features 
may be distinguished by determining the 
extent to which the teacher perfects a 
teaching plan capable of embracing the 
different plans of different textbooks. 

This general procedure necessitates 
subgrouping of pupils in the class accord- 
ing to ability or achievement levels, in- 
terests, friendship preferences, and other 
bases. It is most frequently seen in pri- 
mary reading instruction where pupils 


vs 


are grouped according to reading ability. 
Three or more groups may be formed, 
each group using a different book. Some- 
times a group may be reading from a 
book two or more grade levels above or 
below their normal age-grade readers. 
These primary groups are distinctive in 
that they do not necessarily have any- 
thing in common and the teacher may do 
nothing beyond following the pedagogi- 
cal plan of one or more textbook series. 
In this case he has probably adjusted the 
textbooks closer to children’s reading 
abilities but essentially is doing single- 
textbook-teaching times the number of 
groups he has. 

Outside of instruction in reading at the 
primary level, however, the problem be- 
comes more extensive. Using the same 
bases of subgrouping, the teacher strives 
to develop points which the groups have 
in common. This makes necessary some 
sort of instructional organization more 
comprehensive than that found in any 
one textbook. Frequently a subject-unit 
method of organization is found work- 
able. Pupils are assigned, or select, some 
topic or aspect of the unit on which to 
concentrate and are provided textbooks 
appropriate to the topic and within their 
range of ability and comprehension. 
Communication among the groups rela- 
tive to their findings is promoted. Ob- 
viously, if this procedure is followed, 
textbooks must be adapted and used se- 
lectively. The point of view behind mul- 
tiple text use is clearly stated in a re- 


cent book on pedagogy: 


Every elementary school has provided in 
some way textbooks for the children’s use. 
These materials are usually written around 
subject areas and are graded according to 
what the authors presume is suitable for 
children at a particular level of intellectual 
development. Each textbook is made to 
serve large numbers of children in different 
parts of the country; it cannot be made 
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with a particular school in mind. There- 
fore, it becomes the responsibility of the 
teacher to adapt intelligently the use of 
textbook materials to the group whom he 
teaches. Some textbook materials may be 
suited to the needs of the whole group; but, 
for the most part, such books are best used 
in modern schools in small sets for commit- 
tee group work or individual reference. 
They can be used most functionally if the 
teacher and the children select out the por- 
tions that serve their needs and if they use 
these materials as references and sources O 
help rather than as something to be fol- 
lowed slavishly page by page from cover to 
cover. Neither is there anything sacred 
about grade placement of these materials. 
To use materials either above or below the 
indicated grade level is defensible practice." 

Practices based on the foregoing point 
of view tend to stress variation in amount 
of work for different sections of the class; 
variation in the kind of work for differ- 
ent pupils, and mastery of the tools 0 
learning as the goal. 


COMMENTS ON MULTIPLE 
TEXTBOOK USE 


The strength of this approach is tl 
it puts the teacher and pupils closer 
the heart of the educative process: 
pedagogical plan must be evolved, meth- 
ods of work suitable to the group must 
be decided upon, and findings indepen” 
ent of the confines of any one textboo* 
must be communicated. ` 

But a valid question may be raised 45 
to how purposefully textbooks can pe 
used when teachers and children select 
out the portions that serve their nec 
particularly when grade placement 
ignored. Most textbooks are built 0” ie 
own sequence, in relation both to te p 
ries and to the individual volume. oe 
mation depends upon previous in a 

W. Harding, ape 
Jeto” 


hat 
to 


13 James B. Burr, Lowry a 
Leland B. Jacobs, Student Teaching ý 
Elementary School (New York, APP 


Century-Crofts, 1950), p. 245- 
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mation for its supporting explanations. 
Textbooks are not intended to be used 
selectively, and isolated portions may not 
contain a sufficient number of details and 
supporting facts to stand alone. 
_ Other questions may be raised in rela- 
tion to several characteristics of text- 
books which have been noted by many 
Students of pedagogy. Most textbooks 
are intended to promote learnings in sub- 
ject areas: Are they easily adaptable to 
other organizational patterns for learn- 
ing? Most textbooks deal with topics re- 
Mote from the experiences of children: 
Might children make more sense from 
Several remote topics than they can from 
One? Textbooks are written around au- 
thors’ generalizations and solutions to 
Problems are ready-made: Is there any 
rélucational gain from a plethora of so- 
“Paes and a scarcity of knowledge as to 
solutions might be sought? It might 
Pe, and often is, argued that students 
Profit from studying conflicting view- 
T âad should read many books on 
See subject as a way to stimulate 
a In the case of textbooks this 
ties pie probably has little force. Most 
ee ks are far from the arena of con- 
Versial opinions. They are carefully 
“signed to avoid stirring up opposition 
fe any potent group with an ideology 
be ci The textbook industry pro- 
irs te versions of history text- 
inte use above and below the Ma- 
Many 7 line and special editions of 
Pek xtbooks for use in Catholic pr 
Mal schools. The differences in points 
View which students might discover 
ne probably would not i 
iach 7 » to say the least. If there is a 
questi the assertions and validity to = 
then es contained in this a ig 
lis whi oe communication m e 
ich is based on multi-text infor- 


mation may be only slightly, if at all, 
preferable to use of a single text. 

The use of different textbooks by dif- 
ferent pupils does have its net ‘oains. 
Reading material may be adjusted to the 
reading abilities of pupils in a much more 
realistic fashion than that of expecting all 
pupils to read at the mythical level of the 
single grade-level textbook. Of great im- 
portance, this use promotes the teacher’s 
becoming the primary selector of learn- 
ing experiences and the book’s becoming 
the assistant. 

But the questions of hard reality re- 
main. May not the textbook used in this 
fashion introduce more confusion than 
clarification? Do children really gain 
learnings of value and attitudes of endur- 
ance from the materials they read? Be- 
lieving the weight of presumptive evi- 
dence on these questions to be negative, 
some educational theorists and a handful 
of school systems have dealt with the 
textbook in still another fashion. 


TEXTBOOKS AS REFERENCES 
OR RESOURCES ONLY 


References or resources for what? This 
uestion leads directly to one outstanding 
characteristic of the educative process at 
the third level of textbook use. Printed 
materials are seen as grist for the mill of 
a locally planned and operated curricu- 
Jum which is adapted as closely as pos- 
sible to particular groups of children. No 
single source of printed materials can 
serve as an educational plan or pedagogi- 
cal outline independent of the teacher 
and pupils specifically engaged in the 
learning process. The order of instruc- 
tional planning is reversed from the basic 
controlling concept of the previous two 
approaches. Instead of selecting the text- 
books first and then following or modify- 
instructional procedures to imple- 


ing ' : 
ent them, a comprehensive educational 


ment 
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plan is evolved, procedures are particu- 
larized for specific classroom groups, and 
textbooks and other materials are se- 
lected as they may contribute to realiza- 
tion of broad objectives. 

An important book on curriculum de- 
velopment, in discussing the use of text- 
books for the development of skills, 
phrases the matter succinctly: 


Materials used will be any which prove of 
help in explaining the process and in giving 
needed practice. They will be used, how- 
ever, in relation to the situation faced and 
the need of the learner. Seldom will the 
sequence of the textbook or workbook be 
followed from page to page. They will be- 
come references, used in any order in which 
learners need them. Textbooks and supple- 
mentary books built to serve as references 
for children are needed if the skills are to be 
developed in this fashion. When children 
can look up the correct form for a business 
letter or the suggested methods of reducing 
fractions to decimals, they possess tools 
which aid immeasurably in their use of 
skills.1* 


The authors of the above statement 
allude to the fact that present textbooks 
are probably not quite adequate for the 
purpose recommended in their statement: 
“Textbooks and supplementary books 
built to serve as references are needed...” 
(Italics, mine). Without quibbling over 
whether such a change might result in 
something other than a textbook (a refer- 
ence book, maybe), the fact remains that 
schools engaged in implementing highly 
adaptable teaching do use available text- 
books as references or resources only. 
And such use is defended as capable of 
producing educational results superior to 
those accruing from other types of uses. 

An actual school situation which claims 


14 Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Margaret G. McKim, and Others, Devel- 
oping a Curriculum for Modern Living (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University, 1947), p. 355- 


to make this use of textbooks was re- 
cently reported: 


We use no textbooks; instead, we have 
many books on every level of ability. Each 
child is able to find something within his 
ability. There are no arbitrary “grade” 
standards which pull accelerated students 
down to mediocrity and pull slow students 
up toward goals impossible of attainment. 
We take each child where he is and help 
him to grow from there. The whole group 
might be learning about electricity, but 
some children will be reading primary 
books on the subject while others will be 
using advanced encyclopedic material on 
the same topic.?® 

This statement is open to misunder- 
standing, and if misunderstood it would 
tend to cover up a major difficulty which 
besets schools in Glencoe and other places 
which attempt educational programs like 
Glencoe’s. The possible misunderstand- 
ing is a semantic one of course, but text 
books are used in abundance in Glencoe 
schools. Even a casual visit there will 
verify this statement. Sternig could have 
more accurately stated, “We use no text- 
books as they are customarily used. 
Actually, all such schools use numerous 
different textbooks of many grade levels 
of difficulty in each classroom. But they 
use them as references and resources: 
Schools following this concept of teach- 
ing, where maximum stress is placed on 
school-staff and pupil-teacher planning: 
could not consistently employ textbooks 
in any other fashion. Textbooks are use 
as references because sufficient numbers 
of books on wide varieties of topics aP 
written specifically for children are 9° 
otherwise available. This kind of A 
serves to introduce the question of th 
textbook’s suitability for reference US 

15 John Sternig, “Curriculum Concepts in y 
Community School—Glencoe, Illinois. ja 
ter 8 in Hollis L. Caswell and Associates, ays 
riculum Improvement in Public School SYS hers 


(New York, Bureau of Publications, Ten; 
College, Columbia University, 1950), P- ! 
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COMMENTS ON TEXTBOOKS 
USED AS REFERENCES 


All of the barriers to selective use of 
the textbook which were discussed in 
relation to the use of different textbooks 
with different groups of pupils apply 
With even greater force to reference use. 
Textbooks are built on their own se- 
quence, many topics included are remote 
from the child’s world, they are mainly 
Compilations of adult generalizations, 
Supporting detail for generalizations pre- 
Sented is lacking, and controversial mat- 
ters have their bite removed. Indexes 
have been improved in recent years. But 
rae when a child finds a topic listed 

aere, he will locate only the most gen- 
eee fleeting treatment of it. For 
booka ea epa social studies text- 
tells he pa for fifth or sixth grade, 

: ry of World War II from 
itler’s 1939 march into Poland through 
; ti ae surrender aboard the USS. 

alf. 1—in seven pages, including three 
of de photographs. The remainder 
six cl ook (468 pages) contains twenty- 
dapters. It begins with Leif the 

“icky and ends with the United Nations 
o “ganization, Each chapter tells the story 
Menr ¢ra—the Columbus story, the settle- 

Moin New England, the War for In- 

ivil Wans the westward expansion, the 
ages d and many others—and aver- 
UE ateen pages per cra, including il- 
indes Ons, There are sixteen pages of 

X and pronouncing vocabulary. 
nm miSa this is only one book, but it 
xtbool the most recent social studies 
extbo "i It represents the latest in the 

aa producer’s art, and it is by no 
On] atypical. 
Y one conclusion is possible. Text- 


th 


is 
te 


16 
Carpe de B. Moore, Fred B. Painter, Helen N. 
Ou, "ter, and Gertrude M. Lewis, Building 


Sons “erica (New York, Charles Scribner's 
S, 1948), : 


books are extremely poor reference 
books. This should not be surprising. In 
their production, from start to finish, no 
one had the slightest intent of producing 
a book for reference purposes. The in- 
tent was to produce what the textbook 
purports to be—a text or standard work 
for a particular branch of study, to be 
used by students. To the publishers’ 
credit, they have never promoted their 
product for this use. To do so would be 
a misrepresentation. 


To complete the picture it is necessary 
to note that textbooks are not the only 
items of difficulty encountered when 
adaptable schools use reference materials. 
Encyclopedias, while designed for refer- 
ence, are compact, difficult to read and 
to understand. For very good and ob- 
vious reasons facts are not elaborated or 
explained. Sources for free and inexpen- 
sive materials, such as John Guy Fowlkes’ 
Educator’s Progress Service, of Randolph, 
Wisconsin, are available to teachers. But 
much of the free material is written for 
the adult world and is defeating for ele- 
mentary school children. In addition, the 
very abundance of such advertising media 
creates a sizable problem in classification, 
handling, and general book work for the 
teacher. And the ethical problem of in- 
troducing commercial materials into the 
captive classroom is by no means settled. 

Several publishers have produced sin- 
gle-topic books in sets, but their useful- 
ness has been limited by two conditions. 
In the first place, they present an inven- 
tory headache for the publisher and are 
not highly profitable. In the second place, 
they are too much like the textbook in 
style. They are graded by word count, 
they are almost pure narrative devoted 
to exposition, and they are a series in- 
tended to form another basic course of 


study. However, they represent a break 
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with tradition and may have high signifi- 
cance in the future. 

New single-topic books are becoming 
available in rapidly increasing numbers 
from sources other than textbook pub- 
lishers. Particularly in the area of science 
are trade book publishers? producing 
quantities of stimulating and authentic 
books. But the supply of such books still 
has leagues to go before meeting the de- 
mands of children’s omnivorous intel- 
lectual appetites in adaptable schools. 
Such schools still suffer from great under- 
nourishment even in the science field. 

These, then, are some of the problems 
and issues concerning textbook use in 
three moods. The issues are not of the 
same value in all of the cases. And they 
each involve different variables. Yet they 
are all wrapped, to some degree, in the 
controversy over textbook use which has 
grown in intensity over the past century. 
The nature of this controversy is impor- 
tant to the future of schools and text- 
books in America. 


NATURE OF TEXTBOOK 
DILEMMA 


Undoubtedly, much of the textbook 
controversy has been a direct result of 
publishers “and one camp of educators 
taking a firm stand and asserting that 
textbooks are all good and the sole path 
to educational salvation, while an oppos- 
ing camp of educators has solemnly pro- 
claimed the textbook—any textbook—to 
be all bad and a too-enticing path to edu- 
cational perdition. The textbook has been 
seen as both a panacea for and a cause of 
pedagogical problems; as an example of 
creativity and an evidence of stagnation; 


17 Books on science topics written by Her- 
bert S. Zim, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, are published by Simon and Shuster 
and William Morrow and Company. These 
books hold great promise of significant innova- 
tions in the elementary schools. 


as a liberating and restricting force in 
pupil learning; as a stimulant and a bro- 


mide to curiosity; as an indispensable aid 
and an insuperable obstacle to curriculum 
planning. Actually, it resembles none of 
these. But this black and white thinking 
has tended to obscure the numerous real 
issues involved and has even served to be- 
cloud the inconsistencies present in the 
positions of the antagonists. . 
On the one hand, the publisher and his 
authors defend the textbook, while being 
constantly alert for necessities to modify 
or replace it. Implicitly, this group recog- 
nizes specific flaws in the product and 
the developing threats to its continued 
dominance. The publisher also has a set 
of values and ideals concerning the edu- 
cative process. Without doubt he is much 
closer to his market intellectually than 
are most other industrialists to consum- 
ers of their products. Finally, the pub- 
lisher may be expected to act in terms 0 
enlightened self-interest. The role O 
printed materials in school learning has 
been altered greatly since the time of the 
McGuffey brothers. Their books did not 
compete with sound-films, radio, tele- 
vision, and attractive trade books. The 
Eclectic Readers were not used during * 
period of profound change in pedagog” 
cal theory. ' 
On the other hand, protagonist educ? 
tors have denounced the textbook mn 
terms of frontier educational concept 
and philosophies. Professional pire 
force educational leaders to live 07 i 
cutting edge of the culture. From P 3 
elevation the textbook has appeared 
distant and obsolescent. Considered 1% ad 
lation to changing culture patterns a 
new knowledge of what the best-o%" 
ceived schools can do, these educate 
views appear quite logical. But even PO? 
zon-pushing professional educators ost 
mit, quietly, that most schools and 1 
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teachers in practical situations would 
have to close up shop were they sud- 
denly to be deprived of the textbook. 
The admission has to be made that the 
textbook, as it is, has a logic in most 
circumstances. 


POSSIBLE BREAK IN DILEMMA 


It seems quite possible that the text- 
book stalemate might be broken through 
anew perception of the needs of schools 
and teachers in making practical progress 
a. : improved education. Progress 
mia impeded, if not impossible, with- 

mproved printed materials. In all 
ee the publishers’ standard text- 
all hee the educational needs of 
which ools. Yet there are many schools 
Son need the standard product for 

inued operation. 
ae types of teaching and conse- 
Piser. of the textbook have been 
ss iat ; The textbook as it is became 
the use as teaching practice required 
ence p, of multiple texts and then refer- 
ir ba aterials. The textbook might bet- 
Ata tae neither good nor bad 
ations. weer or less applicable to the 
teache e ucational patterns within which 
Material are working. Appropriate printed 
a als would have to be experimen- 
Y evolved to fit the multi-text and the 


reference book situations. But if thought- 
ful educators, working closely with pub- 
lishers, cannot find means to produce 
non-profit, experimental editions of 
printed materials, then something less 
than devotion to public education is pro- 
voking continuation of the controversy. 
But there are now some evidences of 
eagerness on the part of both educators 
and publishers to approach the problem 
experimentally. 

This approach could have the whole- 
some effect of immediately eliminating 
unrealistic criticism of textbook use in 
schools that operate in terms of the 
single textbook. It would provide ex- 
perimental settings for production of dif- 
ferent kinds of text materials to be used 
where they might promote higher levels 
of teaching and learning. Innovations in- 
troduced and validated in experimental 
situations might influence and improve 
textbooks and teaching for the great ma- 
jority of schools which now can operate 
only through recourse to the textbook 
which determines both the content and 
the method. 

The goal is a worthy one. It would not 
be possible to discover more about text- 
book use without discovering more about 
teaching, or to improve text materials 
without improving education. 


Faculty Counseling in Colleges and 


Universities 
EARL A. KOILE 


PROFESSOR OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY, EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OLLEGEs and universities of America 

C no longer need to be convinced 
that counseling contributes to the aims 
of education. Counseling, generally re- 
garded as the function of the psychol- 
ogist and the personnel worker, is coming 
to be accepted as a function of the col- 
lege teacher as well. Some higher insti- 
tutions manifest a dogged faith that, in 
an organized program of counseling, the 
teacher can join the professionally trained 
counselor in helping students to solve 
problems that interfere with the teach- 
ing-learning process, and in helping them 
to acquire a deeper self-understanding 
and more skill in dealing with their own 
problems. Then, too, mounting evidence 
suggests that the knowledge and under- 
standing of individual students gained by 
teachers in counseling contacts can be 
highly effective in enriching instruction. 
Faculty participation in college and 
university counseling activities continues 
to increase as faculty advising programs 
multiply. Surveys conducted by repre- 
sentatives of accrediting associations and 
by other investigators repeatedly point 
out that most colleges and universities 
now have a faculty advising program of 
one kind or another. With reports of the 
spread of faculty counseling programs 
have come warnings against over-opti- 
mism about the level of their develop- 


ment. Educational workers who hold fast 
to fervent hopes for what may be ac- 
complished by these extensive faculty 
counseling activities do so in the face of 
a barrage of claims that many serious 
program weaknesses and limitations pe! 
sist. f 
In essence, the major criticisms © 
many faculty counseling programs as 
they have functioned through the past 
several decades and as they function to- 
day are these. Teaching loads are not 
adjusted to provide time for counseling 
services. Adequate recognition 1S aie 
given in other ways to these services: ir 
faculty members are too limited in wo? 
counseling functions. Most of their pone 
consists of giving students advice ee 
routine registration matters or course § : 
lection. Little attention is given to oo 
dent capabilities, individual differenc™ 
and needs. Faculty counselors are ina e 
quately trained for the performance T 
counseling duties, and their general i 
of competence leads to perfunctory P% 
formance. They are not carefully se 
lected on the basis of interest 3” 
personality and, as a result, may be} 
different to their tasks or ill-suited ; 
terms of personality to engage in @ coun 
seling relationship. be 
Despite preponderant evidence of t" 
unsatisfactory operation of many facul 
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Counseling programs, seldom does one 
find the suggestion, even among the 
Severest critics, that this service be abol- 
ished. Instead, numerous proposals have 
been made to improve it. 


ADEQUATE TIME AND 
RECOGNITION 


Pi counseling by the college teacher is 
Nportant, one tangible way of recog- 
Nizing it is to reduce the faculty coun- 
selor’s teaching load and to arrange for 
henge to become a part of his regu- 
work, so that he will have time for it. 
ee activities cannot be assigned 
witk za aioe and carried on effectively 
zea) even a modicum of professional 

al. 
Bassi means of recognizing the im- 
reelle e of the counseling services and 
fate a of counseling performance by 
ranle, a members are advancement in 
cat remuneration, and ad- 
RO ot expressions of appreciation. 
a city college and university presi- 
sional a officials of interested profes- 
iaon a asions met recently in Wash- 
on under the joint sponsorship of the 
Eyy States Office of Education and 
Sheer ee Council on Education to 
Pesonn contributions that student 
nie work can make to the over-all 
tions cies programs of higher institu- 
stude to identify some future needs 
tommas personnel work. One of the 
ät oe made by this group is 
and de ege presidents, academic deans, 
ize « Partmental chairmen fully recog- 
Vancem, $ that one of the criteria for ad- 
competen, in rank and salary should be 
ember oe of the individual faculty 
Ver-all In advising students and their 
ents 24 TET Omal relationships with stu- 
© “It is highly probable that a great 


lp 
Washer’ Needs in Student Personnel Work 
tatio, 28ton, D.C., American Council on Edu- 
> 1950), pp. 8-9. 


deal of excellent counseling is carried on 
without reduced teaching loads and other 
appropriate recognition, but this excel- 
lence may be achieved despite, rather 
than because of, these conditions. 


BROADER RESPONSIBILITIES 


The functions of many faculty coun- 
selors tend to be limited to providing in- 
formation on routine matters of curricu- 
lum requirements, schedule making, and 
registration procedures. Undoubtedly 
valuable aid is given on course selection, 
but even in this limited task some con- 
sideration should be given to the ap- 
praisal of abilities and interests and to 
helping the student work out both his 
educational and his occupational goals. 


The argument here is that faculty 
counselors should not confine themselves 
to aiding students in relatively routine 
curriculum and registration problems, 
but should assume some responsibility for 
assisting them in both immediate and 
long-range educational and occupational 
planning and in relatively uncomplicated 

ersonal and social problems. Counseling 
is less likely to be fragmented and com- 


partmentalized if the faculty counselor 
is given some responsibility for working 


with the individual student in all of the 
broad problem areas. 

Obviously there will be limits to how 
far faculty counselors can go in dealing 
with student problems. A part of their 
training should be devoted to recognizing 
their limitations and situations indicat- 
ing that referral to professionally trained 
counselors and to other specialists is de- 
sirable. With continuous assistance from 
the clinical counselor, who should serve 
as the coordinator of the counseling pro- 

ram, faculty counselors can perform a 
needed service which is different from 
that provided by the departmental or 
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registration adviser and by the profes- 
sionally trained clinical counselor. 

Faculty counselors should occupy a 
central position in college and university 
counseling programs geared to serve a 
large number of students. The counseling 
center of the college or university, staffed 
with clinical counselors, should be an ex- 
tension of services performed at a less 
complicated level by faculty members 
selected and trained for this kind of 
work. With this type of setup the coun- 
seling program would be designed to as- 
sist students in becoming acquainted with 
the college environment, in making edu- 
cational and occupational choices and 
plans, in appraising and understanding 
their own interests, abilities, and goals, 
and in making personal and social ad- 
justments that will enable them to gain 
greater satisfactions as students and as 
adults, 

Services organized around the faculty 
counselor regard the counseling process 
as an educational technique with broader 
applications than a problem-centered 
concept. As Berdie suggests, “if counsel- 
ing is defined not as a therapy for stu- 
dents who have difficulties but as an 
educational situation offering to all stu- 
dents opportunities for development, the 
part the counselor plays in our educa- 
tional system becomes quite different 
from that played in the past.”? This con- 
cept does not rule out the treatment of 
problems when and as they occur or are 
identified, but, as indicated by Berdie, 
extends counseling by offering each 
counselee opportunities for establishing a 
responsible relationship with a respected 
adult, and for experiencing the feeling 
that someone is interested in him as a 
person. 


?Ralph F. Berdie, “Counseling—An Educa- 
tional Technique.” Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, IX (Spring, 1949), pp. 89-90. 


A highly important function of the 
counseling interview, particularly as en- 
gaged in by the faculty counselor, would 
be one which is described by Berdie as 
follows: 


The counseling situation offers the stu- 
dent an opportunity to recognize explicitly 
his goals and to verbalize the processes 
which resulted in their selection. Most stu- 
dents are working toward goals they have 
previously chosen. Frequently they have not 
defined realistically these goals; often they 
have not understood the means by which 
they selected these goals, and usually they 
know little of the motivations underlying 
these selections. . . . By discussing those 
things for which students are working, and 
why they are doing this, the counselor can 
assist the student in understanding his oW" 
personal mechanisms and can help the stu- 
dent to evaluate his progress toward his 
goals. The definition of goals and the clariit- 
cation of motives are two activities a coun” 
selor can engage in with any student 


This type of counseling may serve 4% 
means for utilizing test results more 
fully. Students who are given tests upo” 
entering college or at subsequent vel 
vals for various purposes may be giyen 
Opportunities to have the results m 
preted. Frequently such contacts s¢t "i 
stage for the student to relate his 8° 
to the interpretation of test results. | 

Faculty counselors should be ass! 
by the trained staff of the counseling 
center in collecting, organizing, 2P i 
terpreting information about their COU 2s 
selees. They can work with a large al 
ber of students who might otherwis 
receive no counseling assistance. They cat 
handle many cases that otherwise ee 
g0 to the center, and they can T° 
others that may have even greater ne 
for assistance by the clinically train® 
counselor. r 

The nature of the increasing numbes 
of descriptive reports published in i 


3 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 
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professional literature within the past ten 
years suggests that faculty counseling 
Programs with relatively broad purposes 
and functions to serve a large number of 
ae are becoming more numerous. 
jn mm of the program at Florida 
ant = ersity appear to be illustrative 
Aa O of the pro- 
eee he main task of the faculty 
ees or is to assist the student in his 

university experience rather than 
[only] . . . in his declared major.” * With 


T . 
Spect to program functions, Hardee 
Writes: 


in si pk as that students need help 
tunitie s erstanding the educational oppor- 
for maa E understanding the possibilities 
Program acement in such an educational 
means a as understanding the ways and 
Personali effective optimum adjustment— 
p Weal te academic, vocational, and 
Carasa while in college. . . - The teacher- 
matter a anie teaching a special subject 
training fo le through his interests, abilities, 
explore a n personality to lead a student to 
ter and eh ig of interests in subject mat- 
Satisfacte assist a student in working out a 
quently ry adjustment to college, fre- 
in personal-social matters.® 


me a description of faculty counsel- 
Serj Nga Is distinguishable from de- 
or of faculty advising systems 
is diffe which criticisms are directed. It 
selin rent also from many of the coun- 
i engaged in by trained 
erable counselors who devote consid- 
time to such work. 


t SPECIAL TRAINING 
ti 1s clear that performance of the 
Sona envisaged here for the faculty 
in oe will require some special train- 
= elatively few college teachers have 
4 
Sery cene D. Hardee, “A Program of In- 
Junior Training for Teacher-Counselors.” 
` 454. College Journal, XX (April, 1950), 


5 Ibi 
id., Pp. 453-54. 


had opportunities to gain the psycho- 
logical foundation and counseling skills 
needed for serving as a faculty coun- 
selor. It becomes necessary for most of 
them to acquire counseling skills and 
experience through some kind of on-the- 
job training. It is unreasonable to expect 
teachers to understand and deal with 
students in a counseling relationship in 
more than a superficial way without some 
working knowledge of the dynamics of 
human behavior, the nature of human 
abilities and interests, the problems com- 
mon among college students, practices in 
interviewing, psychological testing and 
methods of interpreting test data, and 
numerous specific counseling aids and 
resources on the campus. 

It is not suggested that college teachers 
discard their primary interests and re- 
sponsibilities in teaching and acquire suf- 
ficient training in a new specialty to op- 
erate with great professional skill. Their 
teaching responsibilities and contacts as 
teachers contribute to their usefulness as 
faculty counselors. On the other hand, it 
is highly probable that their counseling 
skills and experiences will make them 
better teachers. Thus, teaching and coun- 
seling become complementary. a 

Through workshops, seminars, visits 
of consultants, and other types of expe- 
riences, an increasingly large number of 
colleges and universities are undertak- 
ing to prepare faculty members for many 
of the faculty counseling functions men- 
tioned earlier. This is ample evidence to 
suggest that the practice of training col- 
lege teachers for their functions as fac- 


ulty counselors is growing in acceptance. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


The qualifications commonly re- 
1 for the college teacher 


garded as essentia! 
to achieve competence as a faculty coun- 


selor are (4) a knowledge of human be- 
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havior and skill in counseling techniques, 
or a willingness to acquire the needed 
knowledge and skill, (4) suitable per- 
sonality, and (c) a genuine interest in 
working in a counseling relationship 
with students. 

It is recognized immediately that the 
possession of only one or two of these 
three qualifications may not be enough. 
Persons especially trained in the tech- 
nicalities of counseling may be ineffec- 
tive because of the quality of their per- 
sonal adjustment. Some teachers admi- 
rably suited in terms of personality for 
this work may be so inadequately pre- 
pared as to harm rather than help their 
counselees. For others, a lack of interest 
may lead to indifference, unwillingness 
to devote time and effort to the task, 
and failure. 

Compensatory behavior resulting from 
frustration of the personality needs of 
teachers may take many and varied 
forms. It is not inconceivable that certain 
types of individuals may encourage de- 
pendence in their students, The reason- 
ably independent and secure student who 
resists a dependent relationship becomes 
subject to other forms of domination or 
to rejection. 

Lloyd-Jones and Smith identify some 
unhealthy compensations that may be 
sought through interviewing, and point 
up possible consequences when they warn 
that interviewing by the inept 
- + + may satisfy some sadistic tendency that 
the interviewer has; it may give him an op- 
portunity to verbalize himself into a rosy 
glow; it may offer the best outlet his life 
affords for his managerial drives, his will to 
power, his urge toward tidiness, his evan- 
gelistic drives. It may, for the student, be 
merely an experience of acute humiliation; or 


it may give him an Opportunity to increase 
his resistance level or afford him an op- 


portunity to feel martyred, pursued, and 
harassed. . . .6 


Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 


It should not be overlooked that a 
great deal of healthy and desirable satis- 
faction may be experienced by those 
teachers who counsel students because 
of a genuine interest in contributing to 
their growth and independence. ‘This 
satisfaction, however, is quite different 
from the gratification sought by the 
teacher who engages in counseling rela- 
tionships to palliate his own feelings of 
inadequacy. Persons who, for unwhole- 
some motives, seek interview relation- 
ships with students reflect attitudes, 
values, and orientation to counselees 
which are antithetic to those desirable in 
the counselor. 

For many years, interest in engaging in 
faculty counseling functions has been 
advocated, perhaps more than any other 
factor, as highly important in the selec- 
tion of faculty counselors. It is reason- 
able to believe that teachers who are in- 
terested in their dutics are more likely 
to be satisfied workers, Further, the as- 
signment of teachers to those duties in 
which they are most interested may be 
an important factor in giving each fac- 
ulty member an opportunity to make his 
greatest contribution to the total pro- 
gram of the institution. College adminis- 
trators, therefore, may contribute Ree 
Some measure to the personal satisfaction 
of individual teachers and to the smooth- 
ness with which the faculty counseling 
program functions by selecting for coun- 
seling duties those teachers who are most 
Interested, provided they are otherw!s¢ 
qualified. 

In Psychological and educational the- 
ory, particularly learning, interest is 1° 
garded as an essential starting point 1? 
the educative process, It is important also 
as a means of stimulating effort and, 


Smith, A Student Personnel Program ia 
Higher Education (New York, McGraw-H 
Book Company, 1938), Pp- 110-11. 
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oe achievement. If those teach- 
ie 3 — in working with 
of trenle 3 ie ents in the performance 
wll y tonnsslng activities are more 
er ng to pursue the necessary training 
Sor ae an the knowledge and skills 
sented : —_ a strong case may be pre- 
lon ths the ‘use of interest as a crite- 
i selection. 
M 7 à faculty counselor requires 
i olen ort. The duties compete with 
hs on 4 c at other professional activi- 
many p college teacher’s schedule. In 
kindar a faculty counseling is a 
time is Ei Jan for which no specific 
interest ~ ere l: When this is the case, 
which n this work may be a force 
dine gel the teacher to give the 
fatma d energy necessary for the per- 
A of counseling duties. 
M = importance of being inter- 
upon a counseling activities rests 
Sue sac, grounds that persons who pos- 
Mose pa lr will be better satisfied, 
knowledr ng en to acquire certain 
seling e an skills necessary for coun- 
and at more willing to devote time 
Case Gee to the task than would be the 
interest not present. 


SUMMARY 


mod number of faculty counseling 
tien in American colleges and uni- 
lany es to be steadily growing. 
criticisn them are subjected ‘to sharp 
Nisanit, Among the most significant 
itoa on conditions frequently 
ing, na are lack of time for counsel- 
ticipan equate recognition for the par- 
ihe Fi limited objectives and scope of 
ulty eling functions performed by fac- 
thore members, inadequate training of 
and ta perform counseling duties, 
adequate selection. 


It is probably safe to say that the se- 
verest critics of much of what goes on 
under the aegis of faculty counseling 
are also its strongest advocates. As ex- 
pected, the reforms advocated center 
upon rectifying the ills that have been 


identified. 


1. Itis imperative that college administra- 
tors provide time for counseling in the in- 
structor’s academic schedule and recognize 
this service as a legitimate educational func- 
tion. 

2. Special in-service education activities 
are necessary to enable faculty counselors to 
acquire sufficient knowledge and skill, lest 
they hinder rather than help their coun- 
selees. 

3. After having had some applied train- 
ing, faculty counselors should assume 
broader counseling responsibilities. They 
should be able to help students make more 
intelligent educational and occupational 
choices and plans, to help them clarify goals 
and ambitions, and to work with individual 
students in resolving relatively minor per- 
sonal-social conflicts. 

e to make a concerted ef- 
fort to select for counseling duties those 
faculty members who seem to be best suited 
to the task. The characteristics regarded as 
most essential for selection are knowledge 
of human behavior and skill in counseling 
techniques, suitable personality, and genuine 
interest in working with individual students 


in a counseling relationship. 


4. It is desirabl 


There are some signs that an increas- 
ing number of colleges and universities 
are making these reforms. If program 
changes and development for the next 
ten years are as extensive as they have 
been reported to be during the past ten 
years, the faculty counseling program 
may become a major educational vehicle 
by which the college will serve its stu- 
dents individually during the latter half 


of this century. 
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Status of 959 students in student per- 
sonnel administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, from 1944 
to 1948. 1953. 


Masterson, CHARLES Frank 
Building a public relations program for 
Poly Prep. 1953. 


LAMMEL, Rose ELIZABETH i 
Improving education for healthful liv- 
ing in the elementary school; a cuf- 
riculum problem. 1953. 


SPENCER, WILLIAM Courtney 

The role of a coordinator of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences in the 
state teachers’ college at Doville. 1953- 
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287. 


288, 


289, 


290, 


291, 


292, 


293, 
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Nessirr, Rosert Dowps 

The selection and use of a basic rec- 
ord library of vocal solos for college 
voice majors. 1953. i 


BEASLEY, CHRISTINE 
At home with democracy. 1953. 


Ennion, Jow Leona 
hysical education for the elementary 
school child. 1953. 


Nannint, Lours Victor 

A plan for the improvement of the 
Curriculum program of Manhasset 
i School, Manhasset, New York. 


ieee RICHARD LANE 
: tly direct laboratory experiences in 
€acher education. 1953- 


Pees! Joun ALBERT 

R a and procedures for guiding 

oe um improvement in the Provi- 
public schools. 1953. 


Me a. MARCELINO 

i ie and social action programs 

munities nment sponsored rural com- 
in Puerto Rico. 1953- 


Ronison, Ropert WARREN 

moe for improving and expanding 

lie art education program in the pub- 
Schools of Louisiana. 1953- 


ee, Josep LEONARD 
ing of ministration of internal account- 
aa Student activity funds in Ala- 
a high schools. 1953. 


preum, Paur McCoy 
S a anal growth of teachers in 
Pringfield, Missouri. 1953- 


"C 
ASE, WILLIAM FLAVIUS 


mi temocratic conception of the ad- 
nistration of the local church. 1953- 


Sacus, Motus Werson 

s oh gram of requirements and an in- 

ties ia of appraisal of science facili- 

school, elementary and junior high 
s in New York City. 1953- 


297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 


302. 


303. 


304. 


305. 


306. 
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Cores, ROSWELL STRONG 
Community organization for older 
adults on Staten Island, N. Y. 1953. 


FRANKS, CLEVELAND JAMES 
The organization, installation, imple- 
mentation, and administration of a 
course in physical science designed for 
general education. 1953- 


Brock, Murray Harorp 

An evaluation and recommendations 
for the administration of the technical 
program of the Evening and Extension 
Division of the Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences at New York City. 


1953+ 


Peavey, SAMUEL BERYL 
A handbook of professional labora- 
tory experiences in teacher education. 


1953- 


. Mier, Rosert EDWARD 


Techniques useful in the selective ad- 
mission of undergraduate men into 
major programs of physical education. 


1953- 

PrromMer, Viola GERTRUDE 

Possible areas of American Friends 
Service Committee cooperation in the 
integral rural demonstration area in 


El Salvador. 1953- 
Majw, HAMMOUDI ABDUL 
Guides for the improvemen' 
education in Iraq. 1953- 


t of teacher 


ECKEL, CHARLES Howard 

A program of communication for the 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration in the Middle Atlantic 
Region. 1953- 

Norvett, Epwin Morrirr 

Curriculum improvement and the cer- 
tification of high school teachers. 


1953- 

JensEN, WINIFRED Vmremia Erus 
Human relations during the initial pe- 
riod of off-campus student teaching. 


1953+ 
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McCuesney, Ina Mar 

A handbook of adapted educational 
materials and methods for teachers of 
cerebral palsied children. 1953. 


CHACE, HARRIETT 

Social studies skills in the Centerville 
School. 1953. 

Fisk, ROBERT GEORGE 

An argument for more systematic study 
of college campus community prob- 
lems in the pre-service education of 
secondary school teachers. 1953 
Leaca, Joun ROBERT 

The use of selected music by native- 
born American composers of the twen- 
tieth century in teaching organ. 1953. 
ALBRIGHT, WiıLBur DONALD 

A study of the personnel policies and 
practices for office and clerical work- 
ers in ten selected institutions of higher 
education and two non-educational in- 
stitutions and a recommended person- 
nel program for these workers in a 
typical college or university. 1953. 
FREEMAN, SAMUEL D. 

Adult education in the Jewish com- 
munity center. 1953. 

Hamner, EUGENE LaVerne 


An international study of teachers’ 
salaries. 1953. 


Braun, Louis Henry 

Teachers’ reactions to group work; a 
study of some effects upon teachers at 
East High School, Denver, Colorado, 
of a three-year attempt by their prin- 
cipal to apply certain generalizations 
pertaining to group work. 1953. 
Evans, SHELDON JAMES 

A study of the problem of centralizing 
the Union Free School Districts of 
Mamaroneck and Rye Neck, West- 
chester County, New York. 1953. 


CARLISLE, WILLIAM THOMAS 

Turnover and demand in public school 
administration. 1953. 

Harter, Virctnta Rosemary GEEsÉ 
Let’s carry more than a tune; music in 


319: 


320. 


321. 


322. 


323: 


324. 


325. 


326. 


327. 


pre-service elementary teacher educa- 
tion. 1953. 


. Exasacpt, KAMOLKAN 


A proposed plan for the implementa- 
tion of standards for professional lab- 
oratory experiences in the pre-service 
secondary student teaching program of 
the Division of Education, Royal Uni- 
versity, Bangkok, Thailand. 1953- 


CLARK, TEuNIson CARY 

A plan for improving the student per- 
sonnel program of the Department of 
Educational Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1953- 


HARTSELL, Lester CURTIS 

A program of mathematics for teacher 
education in certain selected schools of 
Alabama. 1953. 


Davis, SYDNEY CHARLES 

Theories of education for the develop- 
ment of freedom and responsibility. 
1953. 


FetpMan, Epmunp BURKE 
Art and democratic culture. 


Hass, CHARLES GLENN p 
Planning, executing, and evaluating 
modifications in an on-going a 
lum program in Arlington, Virgi™® 
1953. 


Darven, WILLIAM Jupson ici 
A study of audio-visual education 10 i 
lected California county audio-vis 
centers. 1953. 


Mappen, SAMUEL ALFRED ü 
A plan for a conference service bure? 
at Virginia State College, Petersburg? 
Virginia. 1953. 

HE tter, PHYLLIS BARTHMAN 

Look to this day; a case histor al 
family life in the form of a POV 
1953. 


CASWELL, ARNOLD FLEMING te 
A music program for Plattsburgh sta 
Teachers College. 1953. 


1953+ 


of 
mi 


|. Garcia, Marion 


1 
The guidance of the normal scho° 


320. 


330. 


333. 


334. 


335. 


336, 
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338, 


339. 
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ee proposals for a program of 
= participation at the College of 

ducation of the University of Puerto 
Rico. 1953. i 


eg ADELA MARGUERITE 
A he reorganization of the basic course 
n English at the University of Puerto 
1co, 1953. 
ti ELIZABETH 
he prospective elementary teacher’s 
participation in health education in the 
state of Colorado. 1953. 


» Jounstox, James Ricuarp 


Criteria for evaluating the public 
schools from the viewpoint of organ- 
ized labor. 1953. 


. Brockman, Martua Lowe 


Professional laboratory experiences for 
PS L teachers at the State Col- 
ege of Washington. 1953. 


CNN, Epwarp JULIUS 

5 ass piano as a function of an in- 

gees music program in Shreveport, 
a. 1953. 


ete Joun Henry 
hi spe . i 
e utilization of community resources 


i $ ; 
n business education. 1953- 


ee, HYMAN ISRAEL 
: plan for the certification of the pri- 
ate music teacher of the New York 


Metropolitan area. 1953- 


nnen, Ernest Jor 
© you're getting a student teacher. 
1953. 
N 
— Harrier CHARLOTTE 

ursery school self-evaluation in Con- 
necticut. 1953. 


McHenry, Crate 

A curriculum in instrumental music 
for Ithaca College. 1953- 

NELSON, ARTHUR THEODORE 

The selection of doctoral candidates; 
an investigation of the relative predic- 
tive value of the factors involved in the 
do ctor of education certification poli- 
cies in the Department of Educational 


341. 


343: 


344 


345: 


346. 


347: 


348. 


349- 


350. 


351. 
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Administration at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1953- 


. Peck, SAMUEL ARCHIBALD WATSON 


Community symphony orchestras; their 
organization, operation, and mainte- 
1953- 

Kurzsaxn, Tosy KARL 

Art experiences related to science in- 
terests; developing an art program for 
a high school of science. 1953. 


nance. 


. Pura, ANDREW NICHOLAS 


A manual for high school principals on 
college entrance procedures. 1953- 
Lucas, CAROL 

A study of recreation for patients with 
tuberculosis with reference to certain 
selected hospitals. 1953- 

Snetton, Mary PATTERSON 

The development of a series of labora- 
tory methods for the measurement of 
the progressive degradation of cellu- 
losic fabrics. 1953- 

Marruews, WILLIAM PARKER 
Additional counseling for graduate stu- 
dents. 1953- 

JABLONSKY, ADELAIDE ROBINSON 
Thirteen guides for counsellors at Lake 
Byrn Mawr Camp. 1953- 

SERGEANT, MAURICE DEAN ; 

A plan for designing an integrating 
curriculum for ministerial students at 
Anderson College and Theological 
Seminary and the School of Theology, 
Anderson, Indiana. 1953- 

LaucHLiN, Frances AILEEN 

A study of the peer status of sixth and 
seventh grade children. 1953- 


ROTHEMICH, VINCENT Jacos 
Communication in educational change. 


1953- 


Live, Davin ALLEN 
Some intellectual correlates of ethno- 


centrism. 1953- 


SLAVIN, SIMON 
Social work and adult education; a 


study of some common aspects. 1953- 
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. JOHNS, CONSTANTINE 


The Springfield, Illinois, Symphony 
Orchestra; a study of a community or- 
chestra with proposals for its future. 
1953. 

McLane, Epwiw DANIEL . 

A critical evaluation of the teaching- 
learning process used in the Union 
College Character Research Project. 
1953. 

Price, MARY ANTOINETTE 

The role of United States women’s 
participation in the modern Olympic 
games. 1953. 


. Morrirr, Mary ELIZABETH WEIMER 


A guide for the development and use 
of improvised materials. 1953. 


Harper, Frances RATCHFORD SHEPHERD 
An evaluative study of a large class in 
psychology of family relations, 1953. 


Ruten, Witam Henry 

Manual of metal working processes for 
engineering students. 1953. 

Gersux, EDWARD ABRAHAM 

A plan providing opportunities for 
school people and lay citizens to ex- 
plore and test the techniques of plan- 
ning and activating local programs 
which will further the improvement 
of educational services. 1953. 


ROBBINS, ARTHUR 

An experimental study of the relation- 
ship between needs as manifested on 
the thematic apperception test and 


Kuder preference record scales of ado- 
lescent boys. 1953. 


. Leu, Donar Jack 


A portfolio presenting plans of se- 
lected school administrative office 
suites, pointing out accepted and bet- 
ter practices. 1953. 

Friepricus, Donatp Epwin 
Encouraging and diffusing the labora- 
tory practice approach to citizenship 
education; selected administrative and 
supervisory procedures developed for 


363. 


364. 


365. 


366. 


367. 


368. 


369. 


370. 


371. 


publication by the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project. 1953. 


. SELL, PAuL MORTIMER 


A proposed program of music activity 
and study at the Chadron National 
Music Camp. 1953. 


HescH, CLARENCE JOHN P 
A recommended course of study in 
music education for the colleges of 
Virginia. 1953. 


Douranp, EARL STEPHEN 

Analytical study of policies and prac- 
tices relating to physical education (in- 
cluding inter-scholastic athletic) €x- 
penditures in fifteen representative 
public school systems in eastern cities. 
1953. 


TERMEER, BEATRICE ANN 
Human relationships in contemporary 
picture books. 1953. 


Dorn, WesLeEY NiıcHoLas 

A report of the findings and Teon 
mendations of the school business 4¢- 
ministration committee of the Mamaro- 
neck, New York, public school survey: 
1953. 

Paves, Marx Josepu as 
A plan for the University of Arkans? 
to extend instrumental string playing 
into neighboring communities. 1953 


CrensHaw, Josera WILLIAM g 7 
A program for providing learning a 
portunities through the student adm! 
istration of activity funds. 1953 
Topp, CHARLES Barrow x for 
The improvement of instruction | 
the Air Force Reserve Officer Training 
Corps. 1953. 

Connor, Frances Mary PARTRIDGE 
Professional growth of teacher ate 
children with motor handicaps in 
York State. 1953. 


Rowen, VICTOR cae 
Professional gambling in relation al 
competitive sports in schools and © 
leges. 1953. 
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. McGay, CULBERT 


Developing an orientation for the gen- 
eral education teacher with a special 
competence in science. 1953- 


. Torces, Toska SADIE 


The creative act: an exploration. 1953- 


Lowman, Epwarp DEAN 

A plan for expanding musical experi- 
ences based upon the needs of general 
students at East Texas State Teachers 
College. 1953- 


VANDENBURGH, WILLIAM GEORGE 
International understanding through 
physical education for American youth. 
1953. 

By er, Rura VIRGINIA 

A suggested state guide for local cur- 
riculum development in health educa- 
uon for the secondary schools of Con- 
necticut. 1953- 


Rasin, BERNARD 
Self-direction and older children. 1953- 


EIKENBERRY, ALICE MARGARET 

The use of laboratory practices in the 
teaching of American history on the 
secondary level. 1953- 

Wenck, Maune HELEN 

Effective music experiences for the 
prospective elementary classroom 
teacher in the State Teachers College 
in Moorhead, Minnesota. 1953: 


Frantz, KENNETH DALE 

The role of the high school in selec- 
tive recruitment through orientation 
to the profession of teaching. 1953- 


Satspury, JEROME CRANNER 
Assisting the elementary 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
their curriculum. 1953: 
Merxs, Cart GARNETT , 
Resources for physical recreation 1 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 1°- 
glon. 1953. 


Wricut, CLIrrorD JOHN 
A philosophy and outline for the edu- 


schools of 
to improve 


384. 


385. 


386. 


387- 


388. 


389. 


390. 


391- 


392+ 


395 


cational programme of the Australian 
Methodist Church. 1953. 


Mater, Harvey EDWIN 

A proposed program of music for 
Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima, 
Washington. 1953- 


Brown, Epwarp Howarp 

Health instruction in biology; the de- 
velopment of a teaching program for 
dealing with community health prob- 
lems in the Second Ward High School 
and Carver College of Charlotte, North 


Carolina. 1953- 


Lin, San-Su CHEN 

Practice materials on the use of the 
English article; a supplementary text- 
book for Chinese students learning 
English. 1953- 


Brickett, Henry MITCHELL 
An analysis of certain mnon-instruc- 
tional-staff expenditures. 1953- 


Kovacic, CHARLES ROBERT f 
A history of intercollegiate athletics at 
the Ohio State University. 1953- 


Barrows, MARJORIE J. WESTCOTT 
A textbook of English usage for junior 
high school students. 1953- 


KNELLER, HERBERT SAMUEL 

Israeli youth education today and to- 
morrow; and administrative plan for 
the introduction of an experienced- 
centered curriculum into Israeli educa- 
1953+ 

TEMPE, GERTRUDE Grace GEORGE 
The improvement of parent and teacher 
understanding of the child develop- 
ment of better relationships between 
home, school and community in the 
town of Madison, New Jersey. 1953- 


tion. 


CANDELAS, AIDA S: 

Linguistic principles underlying the 
experiment in the teaching of English 
as a second language in Puerto Rico 
designed for elementary school teach- 


ers. 1953- 
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TURNER, SARAH JANETTE STOUT 
A course in communication skills. 1953. 


GOLDBERG, SAM 

The growth of a teacher and his class. 
1953- 

WALL, HALMER CLARENCE 

Teaching materials and procedures for 
helping high school students to under- 
stand the relationship of adjudication 
and vocal performance with music fes- 
tivals as an important resource. 1953. 


ScuLL, Netson Rocers 

A descriptive analysis of a four-year 
experiment in grouping in the New 
Lincoln School, New York City. 1953. 
Guitiaume, Harry GEORGE 

A frame of reference for art education 
in a democracy. 1953. 


Warrer, Rena Bonner 
Mental health programs in small com- 
munities. 1953. ` 

Bouxnicut, Frev Jacon 

A music education program for the 
public schools of New 
County, North Carolina. 


TRIPP, THOMAS ALFRED 
Rehabilitation of the marginal rural 
church. 1953. 


Scorr, MARSHAL Locan 
A proposal for strengthening Presby- 
terian churches of industrial communi- 


ties through the use of adult educa- 
tion. 1953. 


Averitte, GEORGE WARREN 

A history of the Department of Health 
Education and Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1953. 

TIBBETT, JoHN HARLAN 

To study the nature of the curriculum 
as selected by the pupils in a coopera- 
tively implemented program at the 
New Lincoln School, New York, New 
York. 1953. 


GIVENTER, EDWIN BERNARD 
Defining the teacher’s role. 


Hanover 
1953. 


1953. 


405 


406. 


407. 


408. 


409. 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


- McMeen, George Honson 

A survey of rationalization practices 
in teaching arithmetical algorisms in 
schools associated with the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College at Newark. 
1953. 

STEEL, SANGER BRIGHT 

A guide for studying supervisory prac- 
tices which facilitate improvement of 
instruction. 1953. 


Forkner, HAMDEN LANDON . 
An appraisal of selected publishing 
policies of the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1953. 

Runouist, KENNETH CARL 

An historical study of the develop- 
ment of teacher preparation in physi- 
cal education at Springfield College, 
with special reference to the curricu- 
lum. 1953. 


Bernstein, MARGERY Brooks ROosEN- 
THAL 

Relationship between interest and read- 
ing comprehension. 1953- 


TUTERA, FRANK Joun 
Guiding urban youth through the 
short story; four units in English- 
guidance for Long Island City High 
School seniors, 1953. 


Soriano, DOMINGO GONZALES . 

A plan to promote adaptability 10 the 
Division of Zamboanga, Philippines. 
1953. 

Wricut, HELEN GRAHAME 

The geography of the USSR; a sylla- 
bus for college students. 1953. 
Franks, MILFORD d 
An analysis of errors in ninth grade 
algebra and the use of this knowledge 
in instructional plans. 1953. 


BLEDSOE, ERNESTINE 

Development of internships in coun- 
selor education: how one program 
evolved at the College of Education, 
University of Georgia. 1953. 
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SHERRILL, HELEN EvizanetH Coats 
Beginning school together; a school in- 
duction program for parents and chil- 
dren. 1953. 


Epmonps, WILLIAM SYLVESTER 

A study of the technological curricula 
of the separate southern land-grant 
colleges, 1941-1951. Implications for ad- 
Ministrators and guidance personnel in 
separate secondary schools and col- 
leges. 1953. : 

Hemiune, Hivron Payne 

A critical study of the curriculum of 
the graduate pre-service program for 
the preparation of elementary school 
teachers at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1953. 

Brooks, BerrHa MARIAN 

The significance of contemporary 
American music for the foundations of 
education. 1953. 


Trent, RICHARD DARRELL 

An analysis of expressed self-accept- 
ance among Negro children. 1953- 
Gearman, RONALD AUGUST 

An elementary piano book for stu- 
dents at the State Teachers College 
in Bemidji, Minnesota. 1953- 


Cuapman, Norman COLE 

The manner and practices of pro- 
ducing vibrato in the woodwind in- 
struments: a survey of the solo chair 
woodwind players of fourteen major 
American symphony orchestras. 1953- 
Sexton, Marta 

Implications of the All-American Girls 
Baseball League for physical educators 
in the guidance of highly-skilled girls. 
1953. 

Brown, Tuomas JOSEPH 

Guiding student teachers. 1953- 
Getsron, Rogert Hans 
The economic development of under- 
developed countries and education. 
1953. 

Hunter, Rosert WALTER 


An analysis and critique of the admin- 


28. 


430. 


431. 


433- 


434 


435: 


436. 
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istrative organization and faculty per- 
sonnel policies and practices at Alcorn 
A. & M. College. 1953- 


. AnpERSON, Presco Kipp 


An approach to the improvement of 
the educational program of the New 
Rochelle High School. 1953. 


. Lamparp, WILLIAM DYRE 


An analysis of the leader’s use of the 
affective approach in two parent edu- 
cation groups. 1953- 


PerLau, HiLpEGARD ELIZABETH 

An exploration of some process ele- 
ments which restrict or facilitate in- 
structor-student interaction in a class- 


room. 1953- 


. Anstey, Raymond MELVIN 


A critical analysis of teachers’ hand- 
books for school systems. 1953- 


Garrison, E. GERALDINE 

A state program for speech and hear- 
ing services. 1953- 

Morrison, Lecer ROLAND 

An examination of the psychological 
bases for selected methods of teaching 
Gregg shorthand. 1953- 


. Decker, Howard SEELEY 


Related information in the general 
shop. 1953- 
Jensen, JENS TRYGVE 
Nuclear energy; a resource unit for 
teachers of science. 1953- 


Cannon, Nona PAULINE HAINES 
Proposals for developing a more func- 
tional program of home and family life 
education at Harding College. 1953. 


Hrm, Donato Wirt 

From teacher to principal—a transi- 
tion; a manual for the beginning high 
school principal in Minnesota. 1953. 


Brown, CAMILLE 

The problem solving approach to the 
professional preparation of health edu- 
cation and physical education majors. 


1953+ 
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437- 
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Huane, Wan-Yun f 
Academically superior seniors report 
on their high school education. 1953. 


. CHao, Sankey C. 


The teaching of English to Cantonese 
students; a critical study of some cul- 
tural and linguistic problems. 1953. 


Tuomason, Epwin Nort 
The lyric in translation; a problem in 


the teaching of world literature. 1953. 
Davis, James McCoy ; 
A university-sponsored community 


program of international understand- 
ing through students. 1953. 


Kaywoop, RICHARD 

The use of community resources in 
college physical education, with spe- 
cial reference to the University of 
California Santa Barbara College. 
1953. 


. Swanson, RogERrT MCLEAN 


The principles and practices of super- 
vision of student teachers in business 
education. 1953. 


. Avert, Epwin FRANK 


A plan for the development of an arts 
program at the Sonoma Community 
Center, Sonoma, California, 1953. 
Crookston, Burns BALLANTYNE 
Integrating the fraternity with the col- 
lege. 1953. 

THEODORE, CRYSTAL BELL 


An approach to the appreciation of 
the arts for college students. 1953. 


. CoLLINS, JAMES SPENCER 


Effective and ineffective practices of 
the public high school principal; a 
study based on observations expressed 
by 125 selected interviewees, 1953. 
WVOESTEHOFF, ORVILLE Westey 

The turnover of elementary school 
principals in the villages and cities of 
New York State. 1953. 

Cnu, Don-CHEAN 

Tao Hsing-chih and Chinese educa- 
tion. 1953. 


449. 


450. 


451. 


452. 


453- 


454. 


455. 


456. 


457- 


458. 


459. 


WAKEFIELD, Howarp EUGENE : 
Using picture continuity to diffuse 
ideas about a major function of the in- 
termediate superintendency. 1953. 


Burrus, Harry CLIFTON 

Football: a physical education class ac- 
tvity. 1953. 

Kirk, COLLEEN Jean 

Guides for improving the student 
teaching experience in music education 
at the University of Illinois. 1953- 


Hupson, Grorce RANDOLPH 

Some factors related to the use of 
community organizations by ninth 
grade boys. 1953. 


ÅDEGBITE, JOSEPH ADEJUMOBI 

Science education and developmental 
tasks of Nigerian youth; an analysis “1 
some crucial developmental tasks an 
their implications for the improve- 
ment of science education in Nigeria. 
1953. 


TEMPLE, FUTRELLE LEE J 
Implications of human relations pae 
tices and research in business for edu 
cational administration. 1953- 


Carvon, Hucu Louis . si»: foe 
A proposed curriculum in music din- 
the Pan American College of Edi 
burgh, Texas. 1953. 


Gorpon, ROBERT GEORGE sonal 
An exploration in multi-professio 
cooperation. 1953. 


BURTON, GENEVIEVE blic 
Improving the contributions of pu ws 
health personnel to family life educ: 
tion. 1953. 


Guerin, Davin Vincent a 
A design for a group process labo ia 
tory for Teachers College, Colum 
University. 1953. 


Moxery, Rose KATZEN Fe 
Action research by college students, . 
developed in a course for in-servic 
teachers. 1953. 


460. 
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Seen, Lawrence Everett 
Se omni for a faculty guidebook at 
ergen Junior College. 1953. 


Hazarixa, BHUPENDRA KUMAR 
Proposals for preparing India’s basic 
educators to use audio-visual tech- 
niques in adult education. 1953. 


Lawrence, Ricuarp ELMER 

Social perception in small group situa- 
tions; an exploratory study of the in- 
terrelationships among selected indi- 
vidual and group factors and the qual- 
ity of individual social perception. 
1953. 

BowzLBy, CHARLES LORIMER 

= Retief for New Hampshire 

oard members. 1953- 


hp Rosert MAIER 
anguage, thought, and society. 1953- 


Siis Kerru DEWITT 
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doctoral graduates in the administra- 
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American Scholarship in the Twentieth 
Century, edited by Merle Curti. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 19 53- 
vii + 252 pp. $4.50. 


In 1837 Ralph Waldo Emerson pleaded 
for the development of an American schol- 
arship free from European domination. 
Subsequent generations of scholars have an- 
swered Emerson’s plea and, indeed, in the 
past few decades have in many fields re- 
versed the old relationship between Eu- 
ropean and American scholarship. This 
volume describes and evaluates the devel- 
opments in several branches of learning in 
the United States during the years when 
they were rising to world eminence, 

This obviously is an enormous task, Pro- 
fessor Curti delegated to five fellow schol- 
ars the chapters on the developments in 
their fields of interest and himself provided 
the introductory essay on “the setting and 
the problems.” This first chapter is a mas- 
terpiece of synthesis and interpretation 
which should interest all contemporary 
scholars regardless of their fields of special- 
ization. Professor Curti considers the im- 
pact on scholarship of such forces as in- 
ternational tensions and wars, economic 
depressions, support from philanthropy, the 
pressures of government and scholars in 
government service, the varying degrees of 
intellectual freedom as influenced by shifts 
in the climate of opinion, and the Ameri- 
can “talent for organization.” 

The late Louis Wirth of the University 
of Chicago was the author of the chapter on 
scholarship in the social sciences, While 
many a historian may dispute the justifica- 
tion for his omission of history as a social 
science on the grounds that “it is concerned 
with the unique and the particular and does 
not seek to arrive at general Propositions” 


(p. 34), there is no denying that he n 
a very useful survey of work in these fic a 
The essay is strongest on developments Me 
sociology, his own field, but the other fiel : 
in the social sciences are handled adequately 
for a brief treatment, W, Stull Holt, are 
chapter on historical scholarship, SS 
himself to a few of the major Americar 
historians of this century, to the several A 
operative ventures in writing history, and je 
disputes among historians about —, 2i 
historiography. Professor Holt believes sa 4 
historians should be more experienced i 
life than they usually are and that mune 
training and learning “can produce techn a 
cians but not the rich, wise minds yaa 
which alone great history can be spee 
(P. 110). While this ig certainly a ye =" 
point of view, this reviewer contends Sa 
Professor Holt Overstates his case en $ 
says that it was “probably fortunate pS 
two world wars brought young or nes 
scholars out of the library stacks and Pie 
them into uniform. Historians are less pa 
ivory tower inhabitants, in times of peace i 
well as war, than Professor Holt apo 5 
The chapter on literary scholarship, y 
Professor René Wellek of Yale Uur 
sity, has a tone quite different from oe 
other essays in this volume. Where pe 
other essays quite effectively conceal t 
judgments of their authors on the merits a 
individual books and authors when i 
judgments might be adverse, Professor ka 
lek’s essay is a running commentary on ea 
erary scholarship that bristles with wo! z 
like “crude” and “obtuse.” He is an apos” 
tle of the “New Criticism,” and it is abu? 
dantly clear that his evaluations of the wor 
of the historical and sociological schools = 
literary Scholarship are written from tha 
Special point of view. 7 
The chapter on philosophical scholarship» 
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loi by Arthur E. Murphy of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, is an excellent in- 
+S N a history of the prevailing schools 
of philosophy in twentieth-century Amer- 
tea. Those without formal training in tech- 
on philosophy will be able without undue 
re had ed aig this chapter, and their 
yon be rewarding. Professor Murphy 
i a hein good job of tying trends 
oe aoe hical thought to the world events 
ovements with which they were con- 
temporary. i 
earan concerned with curriculum in 
arei t schools and colleges will be in- 
bi oo an the essay on classical scholarship 
rad S W alter R. Agard. After a sur- 
; lea ; ork in this field, the author makes 
en rine greater emphasis in the schools 
fren: sci for classical studies that is far 
ties baal da pleas for this field of 
AF hie n rofessor Agard is critical of many 
nede d eagues in the classics for failing to 
t o heir teaching and their scholarship 
pe ng — of modern America, and 
miker aca m appeal both to curriculum 
ished d to classicists for a place for 
Sian al humanism in general education pro- 
ns. 
a this book will be read almost 
a red ; yg scholars, and for them it does 
dalent 4 in helping the specialist to 
in el himself and his work in scholarship 
a sonata But it would be very desirable 
iene Eom to have circulation among 
the a nag well. An age that can coin 
Well ond fg bey aid ‘egghead ae 
worl i the sympathetic insights into the 
Uine „scholarship which this little vol- 
provides. 


Davin A. SHANNON 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Adolescent, A Book of Readings, 
edited by Jerome M. Seidman. New 
York, The Dryden Press. 1953: 798 
PP- $4.50. 


As research in any field accumulates, how 


Ca; : = ant 
n that which is most significant be se- 


lected from it, and how can it best be made 
available to students? This question has be- 
come particularly pertinent in adolescent 
psychology, a field which may include ma- 
terial from such diverse sources as endo- 
crinology, anthropometry, and jurispru- 
dence as well as sociology, education, and 
psychology. Available textbooks with which 
both instructors and students have fre- 
quently expressed dissatisfaction seem to 
fall into two categories. Some are dry com- 
pilations of research in which the reader is 
hard pressed to sense any relevance to the 
s of the youth he knows. Others 


problem 
are more interesting, somewhat more sym- 
zard the 


athetic in treatment, but tend tow 
unrealistic and saccharine in approach. This 
makes the appearance of The Adolescent, 
A Book of Readings, particularly welcome. 
Rather than including something of every- 
thing, Seidman, as editor, has made a very 
ion of material. The sixty- 


careful selecti 
seven readings included have been edited 


in such a way as to give the reader a more 
consistent and dynamic understanding of 
the adolescent than can be obtained from 
perusal of the usual textbook. It is unlikely 
that any book of readings will offer full 
satisfaction to all who are interested in its 
subject. Here, however, one finds much 
material which is difficult to secure else- 
where and which is extremely useful to the 
student. Kurt Lewin’s Field Theory Ap- 
proach to Adolescence provides the orien- 
tation against which much of the later ma- 
terial in the book can be viewed. The sec- 
tion called “From Infancy to Adulthood,” 
which contains selections from the Fact- 
Finding Report of tbe Mid-Century White 
House Conference and from Symonds’ Ego 
and the Self, suggests the significance of 
adolescence from a more personal point of 
view. This is furthered by selections from 
Levy and Munroe’s Happy Family, and at 
the very end by Franz Alexander’s O7 Emo- 
tional Maturity. 

Thus, instead of wasting the reader’s time 
with the old arguments as to whether ado- 
lescence necessarily involves stress and 
strain, the readings point out that it is a 
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period of transition, that the nature of the 
transition varies with the adolescent and 
with his circumstances, but that in any 
event it has specific consequences in terms 
of his feelings toward himself and his prog- 
ress toward maturity. 

The discussions on physical growth and 
physiology, by Harold Stuart and Nathan 
Shock, are written with considerable clarity 
and should help anyone working with young 
people to understand the diversities of de- 
velopment during this period. Those who 
are teaching adolescents will find less help 
on learning and concept formation in young 
people. The articles by David Siegal and 
Henry E. Garrett on mental growth and 
development are highly provocative, but 
somewhat too difficult and too abstract to 
provide the specific information which the 
high school teacher is seeking. 

The inclusion of material on college age 
youth will be regarded as a considerable 
asset, particularly by those people who see 
adolescence as extending into the twenties, 
One could wish, however, that there were 
more current material on out-of-school 
youth and on vocational adjustments. To- 
day’s young people seem to find the prob- 
lems faced by the depression generations 
somewhat unreal. They would welcome 
more focus on the kinds of choices they 
themselves face, 

Another feature of the book which is 
particularly advantageous for advanced stu- 
dents is the inclusion of a fair number of 
studies in which the methodology is of a 
kind likely to stimulate further research on 
the part of the individual student. 

By and large this should prove to be a 
very useful book, one which 
courses, may well replace the 
textbook. 


» in many 
customary 


Mure ALMY 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Teaching the Slow Learning Child, b 
Marion F. Smith with Arthur J. Burks. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 19 54. 
v + 170 pp. $2.75. 


Teaching the Slow Learning Child is a 
glowing account, egotistically written by a 
special class teacher, of eighteen pupils who 
have succeeded as a result of special class 
placement. The reader is deceived in that 
he is led to believe that the eighteen pupil 
are or were enrolled in the special class at 
the same time. It is not until the final two 
pages of the book have been reached that 
the following statement is made. “It should 
be understood, before I close the door of 
this, my classroom, that these children, with 
one exception, are not those found in my 
class today. Neither were they in one class 
at any one time... .” 

Mrs. Smith, in collaboration with Arthur 
Burks, has added more terminological con- 
fusion to the field of special education, paf- 
ticularly for the uninitiated. Slow learners, 
as understood by most educators, are those 
children whose Intelligence Quotients a 
between 75 and go. The authors of i 
book, however, extend the IQ downwat' 
to include children whose 1Q’s are 50 tO 1: 
The latter group are usually considered ee 
being the educable mentally retarded mie 
in many communities provisions are oe 
for them through special class posar 
and modified educational procedures ea 
materials. The former group, except pa 
large metropolitan areas, usually remain 
the regular classroom, sii 

Throughout the book the authors con id 
ually refer to the slow learner in the — 
class as being in the process of rehabi ge 
tion. It is unfortunate that the word Te sa 
bilitation was used, because readers a 
terpret the word to mean restoring the Cage 
to a former Capacity or standing, which © 
viously would be untrue, ht 

Any special class teacher having tupi, 
fifteen years could single out prize pay 
who have been successful in ee 
living. Unfortunately, parents of nti Hee 
retarded children reading this book wil T 
come imbued with the idea that all mer 
tally retarded children are able to ri 
superior academic, vocational, and were 
skills which will make them employ# 
eventually in white collar positions. 
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. Mrs. Smith cites a few methods of teach- 
ing slow learners as well as mentioning some 
modified materials. However, the reviewer 
does not feel that these methods or mate- 
rials are different from those being used by 
other good special class teachers throughout 
the country today. 

Mrs. Smith stresses the importance of 
having the slow learner assimilated into the 
elementary school program in assemblies, 
safety patrol, and other activities. Further, 
She feels that regular class teachers and 
School administrators should not discrimi- 
Nate against the slow learner. 

Maurice H. Fouracre 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Developing the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum (Revised Edition), by J. Paul 
Leonard. New York, Rinehart, 1953- 
xxiii and 582 pp. $5.00. 


In revising this work, President Leonard 
has called upon sound sources in the litera- 
ture and in the field to further enrich an 
excellent piece of professional writing. That 
i has been most pertinent in terms of 
‘search, philosophy, and curriculum prac- 
“ce during the past six years is thus readily 
ae for the student of secondary edu- 

“on. This is a timely and true revision 
One of the best books in the field. 

ike the earlier edition, this work draws 
Sgn field examples to further underscore 
‘a apts that the theory is not too far 
visio of the practice—that educators of 
School with a sound understanding of the 
ing 5 and society are frequently develop- 
in or youth, programs which have mean- 
a om i upon the best et a 
: e 
in the framework ofa, changing and dy- 
Pai a ork of a chang po 
s c society. To the faint of hear 

*Ptic, here is encouragement and proof. 
Siena the pre-service student, here is back- 
Bra nd material dealing with the early pro- 

ms of American secondary education. 

“ee is the relation of those programs to 

Society they sought to serve. Determi- 


nants of the curriculum, conflicting educa- 
tional theories, and basic conflicts in cur- 
riculum practices lead the reader through 
a progression of efforts toward a better 
curriculum. Clear distinctions are developed 
between various theories of secondary 
school education, and several illustrations 
of the applications of each theory to actual 
schools are included. 

To the experienced teacher and adminis- 
trator, the author presents helpful sugges- 
tions as to what can be done from the point 
of view of the typical practitioner. Recent 
concepts and projects relative to curriculum 
improvement are well stated and amply 
illustrated. If you have never planned a 
“unit” for your tenth-grade class or are 
bothered about such professional terms as 
“general education” and “core courses” this 
book is for you. And listed in some detail 
will be found units in history from North 
Carolina, and science from Kansas; descrip- 
tions of the core program in Garrett 
County, Maryland and Apopka, Florida; 
illustrations of general education as found 
in Tulsa and the state of Illinois. One chap- 
ter is devoted to seven steps in the develop- 
ment of a classroom unit of work, another 
to the process of evaluating pupil learning. 
This book is rich in samples of practice sup- 
ported by sound theory. It is readily read- 
able, scholarly writing of a high and signifi- 
cant order. 

For those who have more than a super- 
ficial interest in the current and future 
status of secondary education in this coun- 

, the final chapter will be particularly 
stimulating and challenging. It includes 
some fourteen suggestions for the layman 
and the teacher, the administrator and the 
board member. These are based upon 
thoughtful estimates of the direction sec- 
ondary education must take in making its 
contribution to the future of our nation. 
Here is a writer who knows his field and 
whose writing is illumined by a great faith 
jn the hope and destiny of our country, 
and particularly of its youth. He believes 
that, in a sense, Horatio Alger still lives. 

“These then are some of the problems 
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and opportunities facing those working in 
secondary education. The secondary school, 
standing between the elementary school and 
the college and serving a group of youth 
compelled by law to attend it, is an insti- 
tution beset with problems and pressures. 
Until men of courage and ability face the 
needs of youth squarely, youth will con- 
tinue to receive inadequate service. The 
future secondary school, if it meets the 
call of youth and society, will be harmoni- 
ous with the destiny of a democratic so- 
ciety and millions of freedom-loving youth.” 
Davin B. AUSTIN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


An Answer to a Review by 
Marc Belth 


The review of my Philosophy of Edu- 
cation in the Teachers CoLLece Record of 
December, 1953 certainly requires, as a 
matter of justice, that the issues raised 
should be answered in the publication in 
which the original statements appeared. In 
the last paragraph of the review there is a 
moment of insight. It is directed to the 
critical issue raised by the book—the mean- 
ing of civilization, of human life, and of the 
destiny of human beings in relation to edu- 
cation. Mr. Belth says: 


Yet the book should certainly be read, for 
there is, perhaps unwittingly, considerable evi- 
dence that the perplexing problem of how to 
bring completely divergent views into a com- 
mon ground is one of the most serious we all 
face. Can there be no rapport? What is to 
happen to education in America if this is so? 
Is the force of a majority backed by attendant 
legality the only solution? It is impossible to 
begin to estimate how much is at stake on the 
answer we give. 


I can assure the reviewer that his “un- 
wittingly” is gratuitous. The issue was de- 
liberately raised, and the significance of 
Philosophy of Education is exactly that it 
does this and states the case for religious 
humanism on a broader basis of scholarship 
than had been done. It is the cavalier atti- 
tude of such reviewers as Mr. Belth, and of 


scholars not broadly enough based to see 
beyond a socialistic or communistic liberal- 
ism, that has prevented any genuine dis- 
cussion in a spirit that is truly liberal and 
inclusive enough to be called catholic. 
Whatever may be said of Philosophy of 
Education, it rejects no knowledge, regard- 
less of its source, and judges not by author- 
ship, or the presumed viewpoint of the 
author, but on the basis of its truth and its 
insight. Hence the incomprehensibility of 
the review. 

The reviewer builds a number of sup- 
positions, presumptions, and false conclu- 
sions around a statement in the Preface 
which he singles out from many others; 
namely, that the author “aims to do for 
religious humanism in education what 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education did for 
a naturalist education.” This, in the review- 
er’s guesswork, means writing a Dewey re- 
ligious humanism which, on the face of it, 
is contradictory and absurd. 

He seems to say for a moment that the 
book is “constructive rethinking” of the 
whole educational problem, but for him 
that term then is reserved for Dewey alone: 
It is the opinion of the author, expressed in 
the very same Preface, that this is the exact 
need of all the materials of education, in- 
cluding the writings of Dewey: “Tr is 4 
singularly new organization of the field 
which requires a rethinking of the whole 
problem of education.” i 

The review tries, however, to make i 
appear that an attempt was being made t° 
steal Dewey’s thunder—his ideas, his tech- 
niques, his terminology, his everything t° 
serve the alien purpose of a religious hu- 
manism. There is apparently something 7 
thinking called Dewey’s thinking which 6 
practically copyrighted or patented. There 
is also a Dewey methodology which must 
be used only for a naturalistic educatio™ 
The ends and means cannot be treated dis- 
junctively, Trademarks are also attached tO 
ideas: “reconstruction of experience,” the 
child-centered school” (which is not i” 
terpreted in this book or in Dewey’s Expe- 
rience and Education to mean the same 4° 


ae 
eRe y 
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that learning is the central fact in educa- 
tion, not teaching.), “prolonged infancy” 
and “plasticity.” 7 i 
Let us examine these strange statements, 
taking them in reverse order and noting 
chat here we have good examples of the 
either-or philosophy” which Dewey con- 
demns (in Experience and Education) 
among his camp followers. It need hardly be 
pointed out that the “prolonged infancy” 
is at least as old as Fiske and Nicholas Mur- 
zay Butler, and, as Butler noted, as old as 
Aniximander’s fragments. Plasticity is as 
old as the proverb, as the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined. Emphasis on the child is as 
old as Christ’s words, “Suffer little children 
2 ae unto Me and forbid them not, for 
ich is the kingdom of Heaven.” The “re- 
Construction of experience” is as old at least 
as Christian conversion, or as Tennyson’s, 
Men may rise on stepping stones of their 
dead selves to higher things.” 
ee ee of the book as based on 
ie oume Statement is false. The re- 
and ae Megs New emphasis, new settings, 
the foxes ndings in the psychology and 
Cibola. ogy of education demand, for the 
view, a reformulation of the whole. 
Sg thes premise he proceeds, first setting 
1 W hat he conceives to be the newest 
oe which pertain to education.” It is 
the E that we set about to reformulate 
there nmake view of education, nor was 
ings oe setting forth of the newest m 
osoph ucation. What the author of Phi- 
bates of Education sets out to do imme- 
y is to reveal the chaos and confusion 
the prion ip education, its drift, and 
A foundation. He then deumes 
Might h as follows, to which the reviewer 
ave at least given a nod: 
dadeation is the self-direction of the indi- 
tuct hi HS own powers 1n a way pe rd 
fo, is experience and regenerate his spiri 
al ends of 


rt . Pee: 
the supreme social and spiritu 
as possib le 


h ` 
oe life so as to realize as fully as | 
© potentialities of the particular individual in 


is à 
educational environment. 


vi 


oe T. Belth, suspicious at mention of 
wey? : we . 
Vey’s name in a book on religious hu 


manism, is fearful of some spiritual contami- 
nation. He wonders why we didn’t hasten 
to follow Adler or Horne—not realizing 
that the author did not choose to follow 
anyone. We recognized Horne’s formula- 
tion in Philosophy of Education, and were 
much interested in his putting the Dewey 
and idealist positions in juxtaposition in 
the Democratic Philosophy of Education. 
We had previously disagreed completely 
with Adler in his conceptions of adult edu- 
cation expressed in the Great Books pro- 
gram (in “Great Books, Panacea or What” 
reviewed recently in TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Recorp), though we were appreciative of his 
summary of a philosophy of education in 
the NSSSE yearbook. Reading the first 
paragraph of the Preface should have al- 
layed his suspicion, and he might have ap- 
proached his problem in a more sympa- 
thetic or understanding mood. The author 


says: 


The book is a philosophy of education. It is 


more, it is a general theory of education in- 


cluding materials in addition to a philosophy of 
education strictly so called from the theology 
of education, from the sciences of education, 
from common experience and classroom ex- 
perience, as well as from philosophy, literature, 
science, politics, and economics. Such is the 


broad basis of the book. 

truth or value in Dewey’s 
hould serve not merely for 
a futile activity leading to more activity, 
but for any abiding purpose of human life 
which men have set for their objective. So, 
if there is such a patented thing as Dewey’s 
thinking, it could hardly be of value un- 
less other men used it (see Dewey’s How 
We Think) for purposes, objectives, aims, 
and conclusions as wide as human thought 


If there is any 
methodology, it s 


itself. i 
Regarding Dewey’s knowledge and in- 


sight into the processes of education, we 
rejected completely any conception of the 
end as merely activity leading to more ac- 
that the process itself was its own 
ugh the word “God” is 
not mean what re- 
the word, and his 


tivity, 
explanation. Tho 
found in Dewey, it does 
ligious people mean by 
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agnostic secular view is rejected. On the 
natural level the recognition of the social 
purpose and the social character of the edu- 
cational process is significant, though a 
broader statement of this problem is made 
in the four chapters (XX, XXI, XXII, 
XXIII) of Philosophy of Education, which 
is based on centuries of Christian thinking 
and a strange combination of Lester Ward’s 
Applied Sociology and Ross L. Finney’s 
A Sociological Philosophy of Education, 
Cooley’s Social Organization, and Veblen’s 
The Higher Learning in America. While 
Dewey had considerable insight into the 
methodology of education, the discussion of 
the pedagogy of education includes as well 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Magistro, on the 
nature of learning and the function of the 
teacher, St. John Baptist de la Salle’s con- 
ception of the teacher, of a humanized dis- 
cipline, of a profession of teaching and of 
professional training for teachers (this at 
the end of the seventeenth century!), St. 
Augustine’s conflicts of his will in the Con- 
fessions as well as such studies as Lind- 
worsky’s Training of the Will and Hil- 
gard’s Theories of Learning, not to overlook 
completely Cantrill’s The Why of Man’s 
Experience or Weaver’s Ideas Have Conse- 
quences, and Hildebrand’s The Catholic 
Conception of the University. In concluding 
this particular phase of the problem, may 
we add that no book on modern education 
has been overlooked in the preparation of 
this rethinking of education—even Brameld’s 
Reconstructionism or the more considered 
thinking of a Demiashkevich. The foun- 
dation of this book was long ago laid in the 
author’s Readings in the Philosophy of 
Education, which was broadly enough based 
with its 738 quotations from approximately 
300 authors. 

To quote a further significant statement 
from the review, relating to the fundamen- 
tal problem of life and education, and the 
superficial agreement or consensus that ac- 
tually exists so long as you do not really 
face the issues: 


It is the very effort to try to bridge the gap 
which has long existed between Instrumentalist 


theories and an Essential point of view that 
serves to demonstrate that perhaps the fears of 
a great many are only too well founded—that 
there are irresolvable conflicts between the two 
positions. When distinguished educators of both 
camps work together in what is certainly a 
good deal of harmony, it becomes evident that 
they do so only because one or the other is 
willing, in the strictly immediate, specific situa- 
tion, to forego the raising of crucial issues. So 
long as no effort is made to confront the prob- 
lem at its deepest levels, a real rapport can, ani 
in fact does, exist. 

The rest of the paragraph is mere non- 
sense contending that in the educational 
Heavens some Prometheus (presumably the 
author) is trying to steal the fire from the 
educational Jupiter (presumably Dewey). 

The author of Philosophy of Education 
wishes to face its problems at its deepest or 
its highest levels. He seeks no compromise 
or the glossing over of any issue, OF meri 
behind vocabulary or terminology. Even t na 
reviewer says that the “presuppositions a 
made abundantly clear early and Jate in X 
book.” According to him, these presuppor’ 
tions are “committed to concepts of er 
verities”—things he apparently dislikes. THS 
means the “framework of a closed univers? g 
education becomes “the preoccupation s 
making the child fit an already know” a 
unchanging pattern,” and we move aa 
completely to the side of the nonintellect™™ 
(see Courtney Murray’s “The Cone Ti 
rary Devaluation of Intelligence” 1n cai 
for American Education); the teacher “ill 
only set the stage upon which the child jet 
perform (see Dewey’s School and P 
and Rugg and Shumacher’s The Child- f 
tered School). This sounds like the 8° 
old clichés of nineteenth century Lace 
ism” now happily outmoded to a surpris 
degree. _ gf not 

Disregarding the misinterpretation, diog 
false statements, of the reviewer ropar a 
(1) education, (2) the child, and (3) per 
teacher, we should like to say 42 
word about the basic issue. ia etek” 

It is assumed that if you believe 1” “he 
nal verities, man is a little lower th? a 
angels, that he is the creature of GO pe 
he will return to God, that death is not 
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end, that he is made in the image and like- 
ness of God, that he has an immortal soul; 
therefore, everything is settled for man 
oa forgetting his free will). Human life 
Pecomes, in the language of the reviewer, 
os into an already known and 
I ging pattern.” Speaking from the 
view of religious humanism, one wonders 
is this unchanging pattern is. We know 
Hee Repeat regimented even au- 
ne ee pattern for religious people in 
TÈ enomination. We do know a pattern: 
zo shalt not steal. Thou shalt not kill. 
b hou shalt not commit adultery. We know 
ea Commandments based on the love 
ae = the love of neighbor on which 
cain: = and the prophets. We know 
een! ollow this guide to life (hardly a 
re who have lost their Christian 
tlh fe gs, but are using the Christian capi- 
sive dea ne experience with its purga- 
sae uminative, and unitive ways; 1n the 
Si ersion of a St. Paul or of the least of 
re i, i the amazing varieties of saintly lives 
Pno Augustine, a St. Ignatius, a St. 
heres a St. John Baptist de la Salle, a St. 
mites = a St. John of the Cross, and the 
of un, = uncanonized saints in every walk 
lene ne wonders what this already 
pe and unchanging pattern” means toa 
ie ar who has not the remotest concep- 
A oh the spiritual life. But 1m human life 
i T sce every day, ordinary human beings 
me weg infinite variety sink in degradation 
in Goa to heroism. Are people who believe 
fon an difereny from the others, except 
in this ir faith and hope? Often overlooked 
nature i are the facts of human 
. No matter what theory Or belief is 
“ties gs, their will is 
and their intellect is dark ot slow. 
ess O: 
a nature by a progre 
B = ancestors and by t ihe 
ai : = now disbelieved; the aken, a "5 
esi man through disobedience of GO 
S mand. In either case, the human nature 
time a dealing with is the same human na- 
Sah Whether we try to explain education 
the self-imposed, limited blinders of 


science or of scientism, or whether we seek 
the explanation in a God-created and a 
God-redeemed nature, we will still be deal- 
ing with the same feeling, thinking, willing 
body-mind. There are not two kinds of 
human beings. And I have more than a sus- 
picion that by a pragmatic test itself a 
genuine religious humanism is-a more cer- 
tain and more permanent way of meeting 
and solving the problems of human life than 
such confused thinking as our reviewer 
manifested. 
Epwarp A. FITZPATRICK 
President, Mount Mary College 


A Reply to Dr. Fitzpatrick 


There would be no value in repeating 
any of the points made in my review, al- 
though the temptation is strong. Nor is it 
possible to answer Dr. Fitzpatrick point by 
point, although the temptation is even 
stronger. His response, however, under- 
scores more than ever the urgency of the 


questions I raised. For in place of replying 
to the problem of the need for some meth- 
odological unity between diverse views, he 
has sidetracked the issue in a way which has 


become all too familiar in recent times. 
Such a reply, however, in no way reduces 
the issue at hand. There is before us the 
problem of the future of education in 
America, because there is this difference be- 


xed theory of education, in 


tween 4 f „in 
which the new is drawn into an a prior 


structure and made now to support it by 
rationalization and judicious omission, and 
a theory of education in which the new is 
met on its own terms and permitted to guide 
and modify theories tentatively held. This 
is perhaps the best way to account for the 
inconsistency in the letter. There is both 
jndication of the intention of doing for re- 
ligious humanist education what Dewey did 
for secular education, and denial of any 
effort of reformulating the Catholic view 
of education. 

To see usability 
develop 2 syncretistic 


in isolated facts is to 
theory whose reason- 
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ability lies only in the verbal level. Seeing 
sameness in fact, outside of the context of 
the method which gives it meaning, is de- 
lusion. This applies as much to references 
drawn from St. Thomas or St. Augustine as 
to those drawn from John Dewey. If ever 
there is to be resolution of this problem it 
will be made on the level of social action, 
and permitted to work itself out in terms of 
a clearly stated agreement as to what shall 
serve as evidence and what shall serve as 
authority. To dictate either authority or 
meaning, history reminds us, only leads to 
social disaster and educational disintegra- 
tion. 

To restate the issue as I see it: (1) How 
shall we bring the divergent views of edu- 


cation in America to the point that pro- 
ponents of each view will recognize and 
bear the responsibility they have to those 
in disagreement with them? (2) How can 
we persuade each view to declare itself in 
its distinctive form without threat or revile- 
ment? Finally, (3) Can we hold fast to the 
commitment that all views must be tested 
by acceptable evidence in public exposition 
rather than by their power to withstand ac- 
cusation, fury, or private authority? As 
this is our problem, zuthors and reviewers 
are important to the degree in which they 
contribute to resolution or to disruption, 
not because they are authors or reviewers. 
Marc BELTH 
Queens College 
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The School Administrator and 


Community Recreation“ 
JOHN L. HUTCHINSON 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


the formal and the informal curriculum 


T™ school, a social organization, 

ii ile ates within a community which of the community school rest upon the 

eveloped to serve the needs of peo- genuine problems of the culture group. 
Individuals and groups in the community 


who reside there. Logically, then, ) 
€ school should function as a com- look to the professional staff of the com- 
munity school. Growth, cultural stabil- munity school for consultant services. 
ity, and cultural improvement exist as Among the many problems which the 
oe community needs which the community school faces is the use of an 
oe ool should meet. In facing this chal- increased amount of leisure which very 
es ge the school necessarily accepts the deeply affects living in any community. 
ncept which rests upon the premise that In approaching the problem of leisure, 
Personality is developed socially—and people have accepted the concept of or- 
“st developed in a well-integrated and ganized recreation administered by a 
8towing community. public agency. 
tiie e community school, therefore, 
Son servedly co-planned to the greatest 
Xtent possible, with the entire popula- Through an evolutionary process, rec- 
on participating. This implies that both reation has emerged from the stages in 
. * Based e : rapence which it was controlled by the old park 
jolie 0, OM discussions held Oe ive roj d playground concepts. It no longer 
ponsored by the Cooperative Project and playg P : g 
serves the sole purpose of keeping peo- 


In O 
divis oa Tonal ‘Administration and the Inter- 

n 2 5 le pu 1 
College. Program in Recreation, Teachers ple busy, nor is just a means sich oa 


= COMMUNITY RECREATION 


413 
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ple use to consume so-called excess en- 
ergy. Recreation is conducted by a num- 
ber of agencies within the community. 
Recreation departments, park depart- 
ments, school boards, various voluntary 
social and group work agencies, and a 
multitude of private organizations all con- 
tribute to the total community recrea- 
tion program designed to attain for peo- 
ple the satisfaction of various secondary 
needs. Community recreation, therefore, 
seeks to promote such ends as individual 
growth, cultural stability, and cultural 
improvement. Apparently the dichotomy 
which has been stressed between educa- 
tion and recreation is spurious. Like edu- 
cation, recreation is directed toward and 
formed in the community in which peo- 
ple live. Because the community is an 
organizational whole, it appears that edu- 
cation and recreation serve the com- 
munity better when they are closely in- 
tegrated and coordinated. 

Today, too often the school maintains 
a curriculum and the community estab- 
lishes a separate recreation program. It 
seems inconceivable that the individuals 
and groups within the community ever 
intended a cleavage between the recrea- 
tion and education aspects of this com- 
munity curriculum. In maintaining the 
dichotomy, the community is forced to 
accept duplication and inexcusable waste 
of resources. Surveys like those con- 
ducted in Boston and New Orleans bring 
this condition into clear focus. 

The development of an integrated and 
coordinated community curriculum de- 
pends upon four factors. First, commun- 
ity planning must occur which allows 
for a type of redevelopment and replan- 
ning that encourages the acceptance of 
a modern school plant. Second, a com- 
munity curriculum must evolve with full 
recognition of the value of other com- 
munity experiences such as recreation 


and outdoor education, which transcend 
usual school programs. Third, leaders in 
this field (education-recreation) must 
make it possible for the individuals and 
the groups within the community to plar- 
and design a community curriculum. 
Fourth, the role of leaders in professional 
positions must be analyzed and restudied 
to operate efficiently within this frame- 
work. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


The plans for the school-community 
center or the park-school must be de- 
veloped according to sound policies of 
community planning. The school diene 
or the community can no longer affor 
to do piecemeal planning. Too often, 
education plants are planned in isolation 
from closely related community goed 
with little cooperation among the boar 
of education, the park board, and the 
planning commission. The same is true 
of some educational studies and surveys 
conducted by leading institutions et 
paring educational administrators. Wher 
isolated surveys have been made whic 
deal with school plant development, SUC™ 
plans often are developed with little pie 
gard for the broad concept of commu 
nity education. L 

These shortcomings in surveys, schoo 4 
plant planning, and the present commie 
nity concept found in the minds of 5 : 
perintendents of schools should challeng” 
educational leaders. The educational 4 
ministrator in all of these areas shoU 
recognize the value of consulting team 
to help the different groups obtain 3 
broader view and approach to researc 4 
surveys, educational administrati? 
courses and, finally, the operation O 
job of superintendent of education. te 

Perhaps an added stimulus to the ch i 
lenge of solving this problem may 
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attained by referring to a New Orleans 
educational study which wrote off a 
whole area of the city as “slum,” when 
this was really not the case. The houses 
vere rather old, but the people who 
lived there took pride in the community 
and its activities. Community planning 
Practices of building on unobstructed 
fields are pleasant but are not practical 
approaches to improvements in commu- 
rai living in the urban area. The older 
a of our cities cannot be aban- 
ME ian It therefore becomes the job of 
ae tonal leaders to _do something 
improving such blighted areas. 
wee planning and development of 
Citem as neighborhood and community 
fano pr education a facility that is 
sible nal. Furthermore, it becomes pos- 
SHl k get wide community support not 
PRLR a the improvement of present 
Hee Tn Dut also to construct new facili- 
Giver Py facilities, then, may be used 
ay s R eyond the traditional six-hour 
Shosi ve-day week, and nine-month 
boards = Cooperative action by 
cipal a education, park boards, muni- 
comm; eh eaHOn agencies, and planning 
fate an can provide more adequate 
could rd for all of these programs than 
thtou te financed by the community 
Sram” separate facilities for each pro- 
t Is esens what has been said is that 
Kit  irenderit of education should 
is arse an effective social engineer who 
Physi are not only of the human and 
on resources but also of the pro- 
or the whole community- 


T 
HE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


Me school superintendent today is 
ity rahi an administrator of commu- 
Or ` ucation. As such, he has concern 
Sceure educational experience that 

curs in the community. This does not 


imply that he assumes administrative re- 
sponsibility for all these activities, nor 
that the school is to assume the functions 
now performed by other public, volun- 
tary, and private agencies. It does sug- 
gest, however, that the administrator of 
community education has a moral re- 
sponsibility to aid in every way possible 
the development of the total community 
curriculum. 

The administrator of community edu- 
cation (school superintendent), then, 
must have concern for those experiences 
which are known as community recrea- 
tion activities. Recreation and education 
have the same objectives, but the means 
to achieve them may differ in some in- 
stances. This does not necessarily mean 
that the school executive thereby ac- 
quires additional duties, but it may in- 
dicate that his duties should be recon- 
structed and the emphases changed. The 
preparation of administrators of commu- 
nity education should change to the ex- 
tent that the large problem of commu- 
nity recreation becomes one of greater 


concern. 


In schools there may be three distinct 


types of superintendents of education: 
(1) the superintendent who closes the 
buildings and the playgrounds at the end 
of the school day or the school year and 
ignores recreation; (2) the superintend- 
ent who allows other community educa- 
tors access to the building and thinks that 
his job is done when he furnishes facili- 
ties; (3) the superintendent who is quite 
roud of the fact t 


hat “the lights of the 
school buildings are ne 


ver turned off.” 
The professional educational adminis- 
trator is the helper or g 


uide, and because 
of this the superintendent of education 
needs to have better professional train- 
ing for such re 


Jationships and initiative. 
The job grows out 


of the work of 
groups in the community. These groups 
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are the experts in community living. This 
leads to a basic assumption: Recreation 
provides a discipline—and a most signifi- 
cant one—of life experiences for use as 
a laboratory in which the chief school 
executive acquires a better realization of 
the need for an understanding of com- 
munity planning for effective education. 


PREPARATION 


Broad general education should be pro- 
vided for administrators in recreation. 
Planning related to the comprehensive 
concept of community recreation should 
be a part of the professional preparation 
of the superintendent of education be- 
cause many communities conduct recre- 
ation programs which are based on the 
use of school facilities, and because 
recreation and outdoor education are in 
frontier areas of education and outside 
the traditional administrative concept of 
the education program. It seems, there- 
fore, that including these understandings 
in the professional preparation of the 
administrator would be stimulating to 
them and also to the institutions conduct- 
ing such preparation. 

Some of these differences in the at- 
titudes of superintendents may result 
from their experiences with attacks b 
certain groups that are motivated by in- 
tense nationalist fervor or for other rea- 
sons are critical of any new develop- 
ments in education. Some superintend- 
ents may do more about recreation if 
they understand that pressure groups 
never attack recreation for not giving 
sufficient attention to citizenship educa- 
tion. Education does have a mandate to 
educate for citizenship which is now be- 
ing stressed in many ways. It should be 
emphasized that recreation also provides 
many opportunities for education in citi- 
zenship. 


Much depends upon the attitude of the 


administrator. If the superintendent of 
education knows the philosophy of mod- 
ern education he cannot be convinced 
that recreation is not a part of his job. If 
he lacks such a concept, he never envi-. 
sions recreation as part of his job. Some 
good recreation programs offer a ear 
program of education than some schools 
do. 

Voluntary agencies generally accept 
their responsibility co function for 
good of the entire community, but — 
superintendent of education should take 
the initiative in working with them along 
those lines. Such relationships between 
voluntary and tax-supported = 
provide one way for quasi-public wee 
to make contributions. The ae 
ent of education is a key figure me i 
most effective management and deve oF 
ment of such services. He needs io 
fessional preparation that develops 10 n 3 
the conviction that he should take bs 
initiative in doing this type of soc 
engineering job. i 

Lede Ie educational administratio? 
are trying to find men of ability me A 
after acquiring broad professional p” Pa 
ration in educational administration, ne 
make good superintendents of EU ale 
—not merely superintendents of SC i ae 
So far, few men of that calibre » 
been found. A need exists for some yP 
of pre-service and in-service prepara ie 
that will make the best use of the pe 
ble talent. What a superintendent of d 
cation should know and the compet? 
he should possess in order to ake 
vantage of opportunities for comm ve 
relationships are factors which 
never been fully delineated. es t0 

Does this mean adding new ae 
the already crowded curriculum © i 
for such preparation? The commo” p a 
poses of these programs, their 
the groups served, the facilities nê 


- 


t 


4 
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and the outcomes expected make it pos- 
sible to integrate experiences in these 
areas without the addition of new courses 
to the curriculum for the preparation 
of the superintendent of education. A 
broader type of professional preparation 
for the superintendent is needed which 
will help him develop competency in 
marshaling community resources for all 
phases of recreation. f 

Education cannot afford to continue 
the practice of having the superintend- 
ent spend so much of his time on such 
necessary business as making up & budget. 
Much of the budget work can be done 
by trained assistants. To draw an anal- 
ogy, top-flight medical officials do not 
take blood tests, but trained laboratory 
technicians furnish them this important 
information which enables them to serve 
patients more effectively. The superin- 
tendent needs competence in guiding the 
organization and marshaling community 
resources, He should have the kind of 
professional preparation which gives him 
a broad concept of education and the 
community and some general education 
In several fields. These things make pos- 
sible the real function of the superin- 
tendent of education, which is the ful- 
fillment of the job of education in re- 
ation to community life. 


PROBLEMS FOR EXPLORATION 


‘ With respect to recreation, it seems 
Imperative that certain steps should be 
taken to enhance the preparation of the 
Potential administrator of community 
education. The precise nature of these 
Processes depends upon the accumula- 
tion of more data which may be gained 
through various research studies such as: 
1. Development of a definition and 
Policy for recreation which prove ap- 
Plicable to the preparation of the superin- 
tendent of community education. 


as Relating learning and growth op- 

portunities that are expressed as potential 
needs” by various groups interested in 
the community education program. ; 

3. Research into the techniques of 
community planning to provide appro- 
priate opportunities in recreation for the 
various publics—techniques understood 
by the administrator (official, voluntary, 
and private agencies). These techniques 
would also apply to educational affairs 
outside of recreation. 

4. Survey techniques applicable to 
community education that utilizes vari- 
ous human resources—recreationists, bi- 
ologists, health educators, librarians, 
anthropologists, and others—capable of 
dealing with total community welfare. 

5. Research into ways of transmitting 
to the administrator of recreation Com- 
petencies made available to the adminis- 
trator of community education which 
are of mutual concern. 

6. Validating the unique values of rec- 
reation in the total plan of education 
and community living. 

7. Research into the techniques of 

ublic communication media through 
the natural avenue of recreation, for the 
improved preparation of administrators. 

8. Research into the definition and de- 

boratory facilities, 


termination of la 
through recreation, of value to the prepa- 


ration of administrators. 

Without doubt the school administra- 
tor already has an overwhelming task. 
However, ‘the importance of community 
recreation cannot be overemphasized if 
any regard is given to the anticipated in- 
crease in leisure which will arise in this 
new era of automatism. Superintendents 
must not only initiate and encourage 
worth-while advances in community rec- 
reation but also stimulate and aid in fur- 
ther study and research which bears upon 


the recreation-education concept. 


Higher Education in India 


HUGH B. WOOD 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON* 


lie future of any country is inte- 


grally related to its educational pro- 
gram, and it especially depends upon the 
institutions of higher education for its 
leadership. Certainly India is no excep- 
tion. If she is to remain a free democracy 
and to assume a role of leadership in 
Asia, her higher educational system must 
produce leadership personnel sufficient in 
quality and quantity to accomplish these 
great undertakings. 

Until 1947 the primary role of higher 
education in India was to produce gov- 
ernment employees who, under the di- 
rection of the British, could perform the 
thousands of clerical and other perfunc- 
tory tasks associated with the bureau- 
cratic administration of a colony. Sud- 
denly, and with very brief warning, there 
was a demand for thousands of Indian 
leaders, and the major purpose of higher 
education was changed overnight by a 
political and historical event. Obviously, 
the institutions were not ready physically 
or philosophically for such an abrupt 
change, and the present period is charac- 
terized by a struggle to make the many 
adjustments necessitated by such a radi- 
cal change in philosophy. 

Among the university leaders with 
whom I have talked, there has been no 


* On sabbatical leave 1953 
assignment in India. Data in 
Indian references, visits to universities and col- 
leges in India, and interviews with administra- 


tive staff, faculty members, and students of 
these institutions. 


-754 on a Fulbright 
this article are from 
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reluctance to assume this new role. Para- 
doxically, however, many do not see any 
great need for change in the curriculum, 
methodology, or the examination system. 
This conflict can be best understood per- 
haps through an examination of the pat- 
tern of higher education in India. 


I 


The universities in India began a8 ©- 
amining and degree-conferring institu- 
tions with which all recognized colleges 
were affiliated, and this remains one Ea 
their major functions. The first univers! 
ties were founded in 1857 in Bombay» 
Calcutta, and Madras. It was 1904 cam 
ever, before any university anae i 
instruction. Then in 1919 a Calcutta z 
versity commission issued a report X 
emphasized the need for unitary T 
teaching universities to provide both Ta 
dergraduate and graduate instruction’ n 
all departments. The universities of N a 
sore and Osmania were established ‘ 
1916 and 1918, and the universities A 
Delhi and Lucknow in the early two! 
ties. These were unita institutions on 
offered instruction in nearly all aes 

During the past three decades, ren 
tional teaching universities have itu- 
founded and some of the earlier inst M 
tions have added instructional oF 5 
ments. India now has thi universi 
with about 600 affiliated colleges. M 5 
of these fall in the unitary-teaching # 


ima 


. 
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the affiliating-examining types of univer- 
sities. Aligarh, Allahabad, Banaras, and 
Lucknow are examples of the former, 
and Agra, with its 51 affiliated colleges, 
1s an example of the latter. The Univer- 
a eg Agra prescribes the courses of 
udy, textbooks, standards of equipment, 
Minimum qualifications of teachers, and 
So forth, and conducts the examinations 
ee the degrees for its satellite 
stitutions, which, however, are autono- 
mous. 
M mO of Indian universities 
“te: e the teaching and the accrediting 
ctions. Some concentrate research and 
— instruction in the university 
ne ci awing undergraduate instruction 
filiatead er specialized research to the af- 
lems ‘ eges. Quite a few of the older 
torch” noweyer, have well-developed, 
a highly specialized, post- 
today. 3 epartments. Although the trend 
serie re the establishment of 
Siete oe universities, affiliating- 
broas g universities will be necessary 
time to come. 
hei the colleges are liberal arts 
k: ee but there are also a number 
as well itic and technological institutes, 
teacher medical schools, dental schools, 
Sinem taining institutions, law schools, 
Silene cal E colleges, agricultural 
tions aioe other „specialized institu- 
established of the universities have been 
tate by acts of the central and 
ON a RE and are government 
of their | (receiving a large percentage 
tion fe). Mae however, from — 
Eovernmer = of the a 
Biivam nent institutions, and even the 
ean colleges founded by missions and 
rine os societies receive government 
ee enerally speaking, tuition and 
ation fees are substantial in terms 
Ndian incomes, but yield inadequate 


Tey, 
e Fi 
nue. Endowments are practically 


S 


e 


nonexistent. Therefore, the financial wel- 
fare of these institutions rests with the 
government. 


II 


In the typical Indian university and 
its colleges, the executive head is the vice- 
chancellor, but the faculty, through rep- 
resentation on various boards, plays a 
major role in the determination and ad- 
ministration of academic policies. The 
faculties of the various departments of a 
college actually have more antonomy 
than is found in a typical institution in 
America. 

The monthly pay scale for the aca- 
demic hierarchy at better universities is 
approximately as follows: demonstrator, 
instructor, Rs. 150; assistant lecturer, Rs. 
200 to 400; lecturer, Rs. 300 to 600; 
reader, Rs. 500 to 800; professor, Rs. 
800 to 1200. (One rupee equals slightly 
less than 22 cents but will purchase about 
as much as a dollar will in America.) The 
university professor holds a position of 

restige in Indian social and cultural life. 

The Indian college student is at least 
ger chronologically and 
academically than the American college 
student. In most of the states, the public 
school program extends for only ten or 
eleven years and the school-starting age 
js often as early as five years. (It is not 
nd four-year-olds learning 
write.) Thus, the average 
student completes high school and is 
ready to start college at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen. Although the high school 
student completes courses offered in our 
eleventh and twelfth grades (for exam- 

le, chemistry, physics, trigonometry), 
his level of academic attainment 1s Usu- 

less than that of the 


ally about two years less 
American college-bent high school grad- 


uate. This is due to one or more factors: 


two years youn 


unusual to fi 
to read and 
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less maturity, fewer years of schooling, 
having spent 40 per cent of his time 
learning three or four languages, or poor 
instruction. 

The Indian college student is also 
much more highly selected academically 
than the American college student. 
About one-fourth of the children of India 
at present are receiving education. Of 
these, perhaps a third reach high school. 
Of those who come up for the high 
school final or matriculation examination, 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent pass. Of 
these, 10 per cent may be Class I (grade 
of 60 or better), 20 per cent Class II 
(grade of 45 to 59), and 70 per cent 
Class III (grade of 30 to 44). (Naturally 
colleges prefer Class I students; a Class III 
student has virtually no chance of enter- 
ing college. Thus, a rigorous examination 
system eliminates all but the academic 
cream (perhaps 2 Or 3 per cent) from col- 
lege education. Those admitted will have 
completed a college preparatory cur- 
riculum, determined by the university- 
administered matriculation examination. 

The successful college entrant spends 
two years in an intermediate school. He 
then takes the intermediate examination 
and, if successful, continues for two 
more years. After that he takes the de- 
gree examination and, if successful, is 
awarded the bachelor’s degree. He ma 
then pursue law or medical degrees 
(three or four years); or a bachelor of 
teaching degree for a year, a master’s de- 
gree for two years (usually no thesis), 
and then a doctor’s degree for two more 
years, based on thesis research without 
additional courses. 

A movement just now getting under 
way in several states would absorb the 
first year of the intermediate school into 
the high school program. Some then 
would make the bachelor’s a three-year 
degree; others would leave it a four-year 


degree, thus actually adding a year of 
work. Some states have also considered 
moving the entire intermediate program 
to high school jurisdiction. These changes 
are entirely in the discussion stage; BD 
state or institution has taken any action 
on the proposals. 

All examinations for degrees are ad- 
ministered by the universities, and de- 
grees are awarded on the results of these 
examinations alone. The degree examina- 
tion is taken in all subjects at the end of 
the entire course, and there are rarely 
“subject” examinations during or at the 
end of a subject. One does not pass be 
fail a subject; he takes the preseribec 
subjects for the course or degree, oie 
then passes or fails the entire ae 
in one final comprehensive set of exam 
nations. A 

The intermediate examination pon 
of six or seven “papers,” each three hou g 
long. Each paper covers a ne or 
sequence of subjects. The bachelor $ ; 
amination covers seven or eight pape! 
including compulsory ones in Oe 
the vernacular language, Hindi, a ma 
subject, usually a classical it H 
several subsidiary subjects. Examina # 
for the master’s degrees require ae 
eight papers of a more specialized sa 
ture. The doctor’s examination is b4 
on the thesis alone. k by 

The domination of collegiate wor% 
the examination creates what Ameno 
professors would consider serious beni, 
caps to a good education. First °% sc- 
instruction js normally confined tO 
tures; the students must attend 75 t 
cent of them to qualify for admiss10 ite 
the examination. In classes that I V9" 
there was such a marked differen©® 
attention that I inquired the reason- 
dents explained that one professom or 
whom they were quite rude, per 
lecturing on subject matter that W 


"u * 


“ae 
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be included in the examination. They 
Were required to attend but could not 
be compelled to pay attention. 

Second, relationships between faculty 
and students are generally quite formal 
and impersonal. Normally, students are 
Not encouraged to ask questions during 
or after lectures, nor are students’ sug- 
gestions welcome. Discussion and other 
informal methods are practically non- 
existent except in a few colleges that are 
experimenting with the “tutorial” (semi- 
nar) method in certain graduate classes. 
Faculty-student contacts outside of class 
are minimal, partly because of heavy 
teaching loads (up to twenty-four hours 
Per week for instructors, usually about 
ten to fifteen for professors), high fac- 
ulty-student ratios, and in no small meas- 
ure because of the traditional concept 
that help in passing the examination will 
come only from the lectures. 

Third, because no credit is given for 
Classwork, collateral reading, and other 
pepe presumably unrelated to passing 
the examination, students can rarely be 
Induced to engage in such activities. The 
extremely low standard of libraries (the 
few books are usually kept in locked 
Cupboards, and libraries are rarely open 
in the evenings) and the fact that most 
Students cannot afford to buy their own 
meals causes little concern among 
sti college officials. However, some 
= ational leaders to whom I talked, 

Pecially at the state and central govern- 
ip levels, are quite concerned about 

is and the other limitations mentioned 
nere, 

A fourth handicap is the limited num- 
ae of subjects offered and the fact that 
here are few electives. Anthropology, 
Scography, geology, psychology, sociol- 
8y, and other “newer” subjects are of- 
ae only in some institutions. Labor 

ions, business administration, inter- 


national relations, and public administra- 
tion are offered in even fewer colleges. 
Psychological, child-development, and 
similar laboratories are rare. With cer- 
tain exceptions, material and human re- 
sources and facilities for research are 
inadequate in nearly every field, and re- 
search standards are comparatively low. 

Fifth, students are inclined to waste 
time and loaf along for nearly two years, 
and then cram for a month or two be- 
fore the final examination. The result is, 
of course, detrimental to the formation 
of good habits of study and research, and 
the actual learning, exemplified by the 
examination, is largely limited to one or 
two months of more or less strenuous 
efforts. 

A final handicap is the fact that all 
college instruction and examinations are 
given in a foreign language, English. 
High school instruction is in the ver- 
nacular, but the high school student is 
also required to take Hindi and English, 
and often Sanskrit. This spread of effort 
usually results in inadequate preparation 
in English, both written and oral. The 
result is limited understanding and inef- 
fective expression in college. 

This problem will not be readily 
solved, because the limited vocabulary 
of Hindi, the official national language, 
necessitates the use of a foreign language, 
or at least much foreign vocabulary, in 
such fields as science, engineering, and 
medicine. A further complication is aris- 
ing with the movement toward vernacu- 
lar colleges, in which the instruction is 
in one of the fourteen regional languages. 
Two such colleges have been established; 
others are proposed. Such a movement 
can only militate against the unity that 
comes through common language, yet 
neither Hindi nor English is a wholly 
satisfactory medium for instruction. 
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Ill 


The nonacademic activities of the col- 
lege student in India are quite limited 
in terms of American standards. As 
pointed out, the students are younger, 
and a greater percentage of them are day 
students. Interscholastic athletics are lim- 
ited to an occasional “challenge match”; 
there are no stadia or commercialization 
of sports. Intramural sports are common 
and occasionally create considerable in- 
terest. Debating and literary societies are 
universal and provide for a favorite pas- 
time of Indian students. Numerous holi- 
days and festivals furnish opportunities 
for music, creative dance, and similar 
activities. 

There are no fraternities or sororities. 
Dormitory life is simple, based on the 
bare necessities of life. There may be 
“house” organizations in the dormitories 
to arrange for meals on a cooperative 
basis, but discipline usually is maintained 
by a faculty “warden,” who also pro- 
vides whatever counseling or guidance 
there may be. 

Social service organizations are few 
and there is generally only limited con- 
cern for the other fellow unless he hap- 
pens to be a close friend. Affectionate 
friendships between those of the same 
sex are common, and one frequently sees 
boys holding hands or giving each other 
a hug while walking down the street. 
Recently, there has been a boom in 
United Nations and International Stu- 
dents Associations. 

Two other characteristics of student 
life in India distinguish it from American 
campus life. First, nearly all students be- 
long to a political party. The Students’ 
Congress is a branch of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress party, and is by far the 
largest group. The Students’ Federation 
is a branch of the Communist party and 


makes up in activity what it lacks in size. 
It is not uncommon for members of this 
group to remain in college as “students 
for many years. Other smaller parties are 
sometimes represented. Te 
These parties not only engage in 1n- 
ternal politics in the institution, but are 
used constantly by the national organi- 
zations for rallies, drives, caucuses, dem- 
onstrations, and other political activities. 
Members of these ‘Student parties are 
youth in their teens and are quite likely 
to exercise more emotion than wisdom 
in selecting their party. They usually 
become fanatically loyal to their party 
and rarely change throughout life. 
Second, Indian students exercise ĉ 
greater independence in discipline than 
do American students. Most institutions 
have a Student Union in which member- 
ship is compulsory. The union organizes 
lectures, supervises student organizations» 
and deals with the faculty as the repre 
sentatives of the student body. The stu- 
dent strike is a universal means of soar 
ing objectives and realizing demani ni 
Thus, between almost continuous pobo 
cal action and periodic strikes in som 
institutions, an observer may be inclin® 
to wonder how much time is left pt 
academic learning. All educational ‘chit 
cials with whom I talked deplore ae 
situation but don’t know what tO f 
about it. Some feel that it is a carry-0V" 
from Gandhi’s teachings and methods: 
These two characteristics of IP ot 
student life explain most of the ae 
table situation at Lucknow during ea 
fall of 1953. At the beginning Oe 
term the Students’ Federation (Com™ ed 
hist), though definitely a minority, a 
control of the Student Union. Me™ 
of the Students’ Congress retaliated fus- 
withdrawing their membership oF en 
ing to join the Student Union. There i 
an immediate clamor to the Execu 
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Council for revision of the Student 
Union’s charter. Failure of prompt action 
by the administration resulted in dem- 
onstrations, hunger strikes, “Jie-down” 
strikes (lying in front of doors to block 
Passage), temporary forced confinement 
of university officials to their rooms, and 
finally a general student strike. These 
in turn led to rioting, sabotage, arson, 
and general disorder in the city by stu- 
dents and civilian® sympathizers. The 
police fired on the rioters several times, 
and three people were killed—one a 
student. 

The university officials, unable to cope 
with the situation, closed the institution 
for five weeks. When it was reopened, 
the vice-chancellor promised immediate 
consideration of charter revision by the 
Council, but demonstrations and hunger 
strikes broke out on the opening day. 
These were followed by another general 
strike. The administration insisted that 
order should precede charter action, but 
the situation developed into city-wide 
disorder again, and a four-day, twenty- 
two-hour-per-day curfew was ordered. 
Nehru and other high officials made di- 
Tect appeals to the students and threat- 
ened to close the institution permanently. 

he students finally called off their strike 
and returned to their classes. 
Mees at other institutions through- 
ee India held sympathy dem- 
“ah ie and strikes. Upon inquiry I 
simi] € major institutions had experience 

ar prolonged outbreaks for one cause 

Or another. One may surmise that the 
imbalance of the academic load which 
'S Created by the examination system and 
Other factors discussed above may be a 
b ay cause of student no 
Peeters characteristics of the Indian 
ably make their contribution, too. 
lany Indian youth (like those in other 


countries) enjoy argumentation, agita- 
tion, demonstration, martyrdom, and 
physical action. Of seventy-one high 
school headmasters interviewed in con- 
nection with my regular assignment, 
seventeen volunteered the information 
that they had spent time in jail for polit- 
ical action, in most cases during college 
days, and I am sure that others in the 
group had kept the seventeen company. 

Some Indian educators lay the entire 
blame for student indiscipline at the feet 
of the Communists, but this seems to me 
an oversimplification of the problem. 
Similar incidents preceded the present 
rise of Communist strength, and the non- 
Communists seem to enjoy the disorder 
as much as the Communists. Incidentally, 
I talked to a number of student leaders 
who professed to be Communists, but 
few expressed any strong pro-Russianism. 


IV 


The Indian system of higher educa- 
tion has served for nearly a hundred 

ears without major changes. It has many 
excellent characteristics which should be 
preserved. The foregoing presentation 
ear to be unduly critical of the 
system, but I have made every effort to 
present only objective data. It should be 
noted, however, that my appraisal is set 
against the standards of another culture— 
that of America. On the other hand, we 
the fact that many Indian 
rt the views presented 


may app 


cannot overlook 
educators suppo: 


here. 
It seems to me unfortunate and per- 


haps dangerous for the future of India 
that more of her leaders in higher educa- 
tion have not recognized the need for 
redirecting the work of the universities 
and colleges in the light of changing 
needs and purposes. This would require 
a new philosophy and new methods, an 
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expanded and revitalized curriculum, and 
the elimination of the major evils of the 
present system. 

There is tremendous interest in India 
in education. The Indian press devotes 
much more space to education at all 
levels than the American press does. 
Numerous committees are now at work 


on the improvement and expansion of 
elementary and secondary education. 
Higher education is in the spotlight as 
never before. Perhaps it is not too much 
to hope that attention soon may be fo- 
cused on the vital task that means so 
much to the future of India—the re- 
organization of higher education. 


EEL 


Role Playing in Guidance Training 


Programs 
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Re PLAYING as a teaching device in 
— area of human relations has been 
M ing increasing attention recently. 
any instructors in guidance training 
programs are beginning to realize the 
possibilities of this technique in explor- 
g ways of handling various types of 
Problems that guidance personnel expe- 
Tience on the job. 
oo playing is the acting out of real 
Sei a, situations involving rela- 
The W between two or more persons. 
cps | purpose of the technique is to 
larly e human relations. It is particu- 
aire useful in a classroom because it 
a Students an opportunity not only 
Eas about but also to observe the 
dara of human relations. Through 
ing, s ie and participating in role play- 
sitivi ents can develop a greater sen- 
sis toward problems in the area of 
these n relations and deeper insights into 
owa Problems, They can also test their 
volir, ilities in handling situations in- 
ii att g human relations and get support 
Esh empts to improve their own skills. 
role ould be recognized, however, that 
Sittin Playing can create a threatening 
tn e in the classroom unless students 
the ‘rstand its purposes. For this reason 
Sos an should take time to dis- 
lyi the psychological principles under- 
ng the technique as well as the many 
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ways it can be used in learning situations.* 

The device of role playing can help 
students become aware of the need to 
change their own behavior patterns, in- 
stead of perhaps blaming others for diffi- 
culties in the area of human relations. 

As a classroom technique, role playing 
has another important advantage. It gives 
the instructor an opportunity to observe 
and analyze the actual behavior of stu- 
dents and to guide them in improving 
their behavior. 

The uninitiated person often confuses 
role playing with acting and immediately 
becomes concerned over whether or not 
he can play a part correctly. The instruc- 
tor should explain that there are as many 

s to play a role as there 


satisfactory Way: 
are individuals. It is true, however, that 


to play a role in a fashion contrary to 
what the audience thinks is correct can 


rove embarrassing and threatening. For 
son the instructor needs to exer- 


cise extreme skill in directing discussion 


following role playing. He must be sensi- 
tive to the feelings of individual class 


members. He must give them support, 
not by making excuses or apologies, but 
by always keeping before the group the 
idea that the purpose of role playing is 


that rea 


Playing in Human Relations 
d as an aid in introducing 
selected bibliography. 


1 The film Role 
has often been use 
this technique. See 
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to improve human relations. Regarding 
this point Argyris states: 


The leader should be careful to guide the 
group toward a discussion and analysis of 
the human relations aspect of the role play- 
ing. Also, he should insist that, while dis- 
cussing the roles, the members use the 
fictitious names used in the skit. This tends 
to pin attention on the role playing and not 
on the individual actor. Talking about “a 
role” is less personal. Usually the audience 
and the actors feel more free in expressing 
their views since no one particular person 
is being criticized.? 

Hence, it might be stated that role 
playing can achieve its purposes best in a 
permissive atmosphere where individual 
class members respect and trust one an- 
other and the instructor. 

Role playing can prove superficial if 
not introduced properly. To end a dis- 
cussion with the suggestion, “Now let’s 
try a few role-playing situations,” will in 
many instances create an atmosphere of 
artificiality that can prevent desired 
learning. Oftentimes it is best to end such 
a discussion by stating that perhaps the 
class will, during the course of its meet- 
ings, discover problems that can be 
played out, thus giving various people 
an opportunity to test their own skills 
and get the “feel” of solving real prob- 
lems. The instructor and students then 
can be on the lookout for problems which 
arise out of class discussion that might be 
played out. 

During class discussion in a course on 
the administration of guidance programs, 
the following problem was presented by 
a member of the class: 


Two years ago when I was dean of boys 
and assistant principal of Junior 
High School, a father burst into my office 
one day and demanded that Miss H A 
2Chris Argyris, Role Playing in Action 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations Bul- 
letin No. 16, May 1951, p. 18. , 


one of our English teachers, be fired imme- 
diately. He was upset to the extent that l 
actually feared that he might hit me jf 

didn’t do something in a hurry. I asked him 
what was wrong and he said that the 
teacher had accused his son, Robert, 0 
cheating on an examination and he added, 
“Even worse, she did it before the entire 
class.” 


The class member asked, “How would 
you handle such a situation?” After some 
discussion the group decided that they 
would like to explore possible solutions 
through role playing. One member 0 
the class volunteered to play the part 0 
the dean of boys and another that of the 
father. The situation was reviewed briefly 
and the “office” of the dean of boys Wa 
“set up” at the front of the room. It T 
agreed that the father would enter t? 
room from the hall. The instructor talke 1 
to each participant in order to help en 
identify himself with the role he was 
play. Thus the stage was set. 


Mr. Smith, “the father,” comes eee 
into the dean’s office in a rage, deman a 
that the English teacher be fired 1 
diately. ming 

Dean. What do you mean by ooright 
into my office like this? You have n° s 
to burst in here and make such deman?" 

MR. Smiru. I don’t! Well you W! 
what my rights are! 

Dean. What do you mean? 

Mr. Smita. I mean I want t 
H— fired and if I don’t get some r 
here IIl go to the school board an 
might end up getting fired yourself, 
man. easy" 

Dean. You may not find that 5° fiss 
What’s the matter with you anyway’ "jer 
H— probably had some reason 
actions. 

Mr. Smirx. Reason! 
cheated in his life! 


hat old lady 


10) 


yours 


My son never 


- enag 
Such an approach was further €” > 

ing the father and the situation wee 
: ‘ 

ting more tense. The instructor “CU y 


: : e 
scene. It was evident that various ™ 
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bers of the class had identified themselves 
with one or the other of the participants. 
After a pause during which the class 
members were reflecting upon what they 
had seen, one young man who had par- 
ticipated very little in class discussion 
during the semester said, “I would have 
hit that dean of boys!” 

The discussion that followed indicated 
that the problem had become real to the 
students. They had seen and heard human 
relations in action in a situation that can 
happen in a school. They had observed 
the emotional outburst of a “father” who 
apparently had many feelings of resent- 
ment toward the school. They had ob- 
Served the “dean of boys’ ” reactions to 
bullying and his possible inability to han- 
dle a difficult situation. They were gain- 
Ng insights into the complicated nature 
of some of the problems in the area of 
Parent-student-teacher relationship and 
Were reflecting upon their own ability to 
handle problems of this nature. 

During the discussion, the instructor 
asked if there were members of the class 
Who would have played the role of “dean 
of boys” differently. Several indicated 
they would have, and one was selected 

Or a re-enactment of the situation. 


Mr. Smith bursts into the “office” of the 
ean of boys. 
fir R. Smita. I want that old lady H— 
ed immediately! ; 
esk he dean of boys remains seated at his 
legs leans forward, registering COn- 
h Dean. Mr. Smith, what in the world has 
aPpened? 
Ona Smirn. That woman accused my 
[ wv. before the whole class, of cheating. 
į Won't stand for anything like that! If she 
ately taken out of that classroom immedi- 
De Pm going to the school board. 
fea I can certainly appreciate your 
anq 78> This is the first I’ve heard of this 
a li l am sure that you will want to give me 
ttle time to find out about it. We cer- 


tainly want to get to the bottom of this 
situation. Won’t you please sit down? 

Mr. Smıma. Well, I guess Miss H—— 
should have a chance to tell her side of the 
story. (Sits down.) I’ve given you the facts. 
What I want is action. 

Dean. Yes, I am sure you do, and I ap- 
preciate the fact that you are deeply hurt 
over this situation; however, don’t you think 
that it might be wise for me to talk to Miss 
H— before we proceed with any action? 

Mr. SmitH. (in a more moderate voice) 
Yes, I suppose so (then louder) but I want 
something done! 

Dean or Boys. We are certainly going 
to get to the bottom of this situation, Mr. 
Smith. I appreciate the fact that you are 
willing to let me talk it over with Miss 
H— before you proceed further. 


It was evident that the dean of boys 
was creating a climate in which Mr. 
Smith could release some of his feelings 
of anger and resentment about the situa- 
tion as he saw it. The scene was “cut.” 
The discussion that followed centered 
around the different ways in which peo- 
ple might be assisted in releasing their 
feelings of extreme anger. , 

The importance of the initial reaction 
to the extreme anger of a person was re- 
alized. A feeling of deep concern over 
the problem as the “father” saw it was a 
wise reaction. The opportunity to let 
him express himself without being chal- 
lenged made it possible for him to release 
some of his feelings of anger and begin 
ssume a more rational attitude toward 
eeling that the “dean of 
boys” wanted to help him in seeing that 
his child was treated fairly was begin- 
ning to make the “father” realize that the 
whole school was not against him and his 
child. The efforts of the “dean of boys”. 
to get the father to assume some respon- 
sibility for the course of action that he 
(the “dean of boys”) should take caused 
the “father” to gain a different perspec- 
toward the whole situation. 


toa 
the situation. A f 


tive 
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The two dramatizations of the situa- 
tion had offered an excellent contrast in 
approaching a problem and had given 
some insights as to how such a situation 
might be handled effectively. All of this 
had developed out of a problem that was 
real to the class, and the session had lasted 
only forty minutes. 

After class the student who had pre- 
sented the problem said to the instructor, 
“If I had dealt with that situation and 
one or two others more as the second 
‘dean’ did and less as the first, I would not 
have been fired at the end of the year!” 

How do you get the unsympathetic 
principal to cooperate with his faculty in 
improving guidance services? This ques- 
tion is frequently raised. Of course there 
is no one solution to the problem, but all 
would agree that the way in which it is 
approached is extremely important. Out 
of class discussion, the following situa- 
tion was created and the enactments given 
below were recorded. 

The new supervisor of guidance in a city 
school system makes her first call on the 
principal of a large high school who has 
been in his position for eight years. They 
have exchanged greetings and have been 
talking for a few minutes. Suddenly the 
conversation changes. 

Principat. To me, all of this guidance is 
a lot of hooey. 

Supervisor. Yes, Mr. Edwards, I have 
been told that you run a very good school 
and I am sure that you and your teachers 
just naturally do a lot of things that some 
school people would want to set to one 
side and call “guidance.” 

Principat. That surely is true. 

(There follows a long pause. Finally, the 
principal seems compelled to speak.) 

Principat. Iam sure, however, that there 
are ways that we could improve our pro- 
gram. 

Supervisor (smiling). I would like very 
much to hear your ideas along that line. 
Perhaps I might even assist you in some 
small way in carrying out some of your 
plans. 


Principat (smiling). Iam sure you could. 

Supervisor. TIl be over this way Monday 
morning at ten o’clock to deliver some test 
results; perhaps we could chat awhile then 
if you are free. 

Principat. I am, and I'll be glad to see 
you. ; 

Supervisor. I must be going. Will see 
you Monday at ten. 

Principat (standing and smiling). Good- 
bye. 

A re-enactment of this situation fol- 
lowed immediately. The second “super- 
visor,” who had been out of the room 
during the first enactment, was an- 
nounced. He came in, and after an ex 
change of greetings the conversation 
went thus: 


Principat. To me all this guidance 15 3 
lot of hooey. 

Supervisor. I’m sorry to hear you SY 
that. Tve 

Principat. Well, it’s the way I feel. MA 
been in school work for twenty years Re 
I have never needed a supervisor of ga 
to help me run my school. You might o 
well know that I opposed the creation 
such a position. g don’t 

Supervisor (smiling). I certainly ae 
intend to interfere with your school p 
gram. , 
Principat (smiling). Iam sure you don ii 

Supervisor. If I can help you, please 
me. Goodbye, sir. 

Principat. I surely will. Goodbye- 


The class observed that both atl 
views had ended in a friendly manni s 
yet the end results differed greatly- 
first supervisor had recognized tha! 
principal felt insecure and threatene e- 
the addition to the school staff of # a 
cialist in guidance who, no doubt, af : 
much more about the subject than he his 
She had accepted, without challeng® 
reaction (possibly a defense pechan ie 
that guidance was a “lot of hooey: she 
thermore, she had let him know ine 
recognized the many worth-while ed 
that he was doing to help individua 


t rhe 
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dents. This satisfied, momentarily at 
least, his feeling of need for professional 
recognition, In addition, it helped him 
realize that the “supervisor” was willing 
to accept him and work on the problems 
that he might select. In other words, she 
wasn’t going to try to “take over” his 
School program and expose his lack of 
knowledge and experience in the area of 
guidance. She was anxious to cooperate 
With him in improving the program of 
his school. 

_On the other hand, the second super- 
Visor, by his reactions to the principal's 
Statement, had allowed a situation to de- 
velop that made it impossible to initiate 
further contacts with the principal. He 
was shut out of the school unless the 
principal invited him back. The lack 
of opportunities for further discussion 
would no doubt deepen the feeling of 
animosity between the two. There was 
little likelihood that the supervisor would 
have any opportunities in the near fu- 
ture, if ever, to influence the guidance 
Program within that particular school. 
Too, it was likely that the principal’s 
feelings might influence the supervisor’s 
Work with the schools. 

Of course role playing is no infallible 
method of solving problems in the area 
of human relations. However, the tech- 


nique can give a reality and liveliness to 
problems in the area of human relations 
far beyond what can be obtained through 
mere classroom discussion. It employs 
the very best principle of learning; that 
is, learning through participation. Also, 
it can serve as a challenge to students to 
seek new approaches and solutions to old 
problems in the area of human relations. 
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Some Considerations of 
Adult Education in England 


COOLIE VERNER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ADULT EDUCATION, FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


DULT education in England differs 

from that in the United States to 
such an extent that it almost amounts to 
a totally different social movement. Its 
form and structure, nevertheless, have 
direct significance to America, for Eng- 
lish adult education is the progenitor of 
the movement here, and in both countries 
the fundamental purposes are the same. 
Adult activities that are educational in 
nature are legion in England, but this 
discussion is limited to the role of the 
universities and the Workers Educational 
Association, since they are inseparable 
and together represent the most advanced 
institutionalized aspects of the move- 
ment. 


I 


Nineteenth century English society 
Was not so insistent upon universal free- 
dom of opportunity as America was. In 
England a relatively rigid class system 
had developed which made sharp dis- 
tinctions between groups. As one expres- 
sion of class differences, the acquisition 
of knowledge through established institu- 
tions was reserved for a privileged few. 

By confining the opportunities for sec- 
ondary and higher education to a relatively 
small section of the community, it reduca- 
tions enabled those who enjoyed such op- 
portunities to compete for the better-paid 
and more responsible Occupations requiring 


such an educational background, within 4 
sort of ring fence—shielded from the ri- 
valry of the excluded majority with its pO 
tential but untapped competitive ability: 
Such conditions could not endure 
indefinitely and there was a growing 
dissatisfaction and unrest among the U0- 
derprivileged classes. There was also 
ever-increasing pressure for improve 
working conditions, more leisure, 2 larger 
share in the benefits accruing from labor 
for security and greater equality. 
these things were in fact unobtainab 
except on the condition that the uiie 
privileged obtained power, and education 
was needed to give them that powe 
To the working class, a university G ia 
cation was synonymous with P 
power. It was also the symbol of the è 
cated class. For the working man v- 
achieve social power he must get an edu 
cation, and this could come only from 
the educated. The educated would not 
willing to impart that education if do” a 
so menaced their own class status. It W 
necessary, therefore, to invent a syet e 
of adult education that could satisfy ily 
growing demands of the education? ie 


1 Mary Stocks, The Workers Educational ap 
sociation (London: George Allen and Un“ 
1953), p. 14. gult 

2 Sir John Maud, “The Significance of A gnt 
Education,” in Adult Education: pi 
Trends and Practices (Paris: UNESCO, 19* 
P. 18. 
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underprivileged without at the same time 
weakening the hold of the privileged on 
the symbolic designations of the educated. 

Under this system, the working man 
was to be provided access to knowledge 
but allowed only very limited oppor- 
tunities to acquire a university degree. 
This would broaden accessibility to po- 
litical and economic power without ma- 
terially affecting the class status system. 
Education disassociated from traditional 
Symbolism was not perceived as a potent 
Instrument for social revolution, nor 
could the ultimate outcome of increasing 
the spread of knowledge be anticipated. 

There were men of vision in English 
universities who could foresee the de- 
mand for knowledge from the working 
class. As early as 1850 there were efforts 
to extend the opportunities offered by the 
Universities to those too poor to attend.’ 
Numerous proposals were advanced as 
to how this might be done but it was not 
until 1867, when Mr. James Stuart of 
Cambridge started a lecture series in sur- 
rounding towns, that university exten- 
Sion got underway. Since that time, uni- 
versities have intensified their efforts to 
Provide education for adults and have ex- 
€rcised a major influence upon the move- 
Ment. This has been both advantageous 
and detrimental. It provided what was 
then a necessary aura of respectability to 
Working men’s education, but it tended 
to foster an overidentification of adult 
€ducation with the university. As a re- 
Sult, the dissemination of knowledge 
among working people has been struc- 
tured into two very important and func- 
tionally unrelated systems, adult education 
and further education. Adult education 
embraces all those forms of education 


Which originated with, have evolved un- 
See W. H. Draper, University Extension: 
4 Survey of so Years (Cambridge: At the 


niversity Press, 1923)- 


der, or are functionally and symbolically 
tied to the universities. Further educa- 
tion, on the other hand, includes all non- 
university related educational activities 
for adults. 

Such a distinction is, of course, merely 
semantic but its importance should not 
be minimized. Among other things, it 
tends to limit too closely the area of uni- 
versity responsibility for education in 
the society; it increases the difficulties of 
communication and understanding be- 
tween American and British colleagues; 
and, furthermore, it tends to foster an 
underestimation of the value of further 
education as a significant social force. 

This dichotomy, while unfortunate, is 
the natural outcome of nineteenth cen- 
tury British social structure, in which 

ower was concentrated in the hands of 
the products of English universities. The 
working class, therefore, in their search 
for the education that led to a share in 
that power turned to the university. 
Since they were successful in their search 
for power, the necessity for the distinc- 
tion is no longer valid and the movement 
for continuing education is weakened by 
its perpetuation. This discussion is con- 
cerned only with adult education, that is, 
university related education, in the Brit- 


ish system. 
II 


The real development of adult educa- 
tion as a university function did not oc- 
cur until after the founding of the Work- 
ers Educational Association, a voluntary 
body with some 1,013 branches in 
twenty-one districts. This organization 
represents one of the most dramatic 
movements in the history of institution- 
alized education. Such a movement could 
come only from the society of that era 
for “. . . the aims of its leaders, and for 
that matter their methods, were largely 
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conditioned by the social environment 
in which they started their work at the 
turn of the century... .”+ 

The W. E. A. came out of the coopera- 
tive movement feeding and growing with 
the liberal forces. It provided the organi- 
zational structure through which the 
laboring class could make known its de- 
mand for and acquire the knowledge 
necessary to the exercise of power in the 
society. The purpose of the W.E. A. 
was “. . . to make opportunities for ad- 
vanced education available to all those 
men and women who had hitherto been 
denied them by gross deficiencies in the 
educational system of the day.”5 

Since the W.E.A. represented the 
working class, Oxford University in 1908 
appointed a committee to meet with its 
representatives to consider the functions 
of the university and to devise the means 
of meeting working class demands. From 
this meeting came a report that offers a 


manifesto for the modern university. It 
states: 


Since a living University is not a self- 
contained and independent unit, but an or- 
gan of society growing with its growth and 
nourished by its vitality, its policy and in- 
ternal organization must necessarily be in 
part controlled by developments which oc- 


cur outside it, and which are independent 
of its own volition.® 


The report further suggested that the 
university meet its responsibility through 
extramural work and through the pro- 
vision of means for the working man to 
share in resident university life for 


The education which Oxford can give, 
by broadening his knowledge and strength- 
ening his judgment, would make him at 

4 Stocks, op. cit., p. 9. 


5 The Future in Adult Education (London: 
The Worker's Educational Association, 1947), 


bs 
i 6 Oxford and Working Class Education (Ox- 
ford: University Press, 1951, ¢1908;), P 41. 


once a more efficient servant of his own 
society, and a more potent influence on the 
side of industrial peace.’ 


The universities of England have not 
accepted this extension function without 
disagreement and open opposition from 
some faculty members, even in the Uni- 
versity which produced the report cited 
above. As Raybould points out: 


. . the report of the University Grants 
Committee . . . reveals that, though the 
committee was strongly in favour of the 
development of extramural work by uni- 
versities, doubts had in some quarters been 
felt, not simply as to the merits of what 15 
now being done, but on the more funda- 
mental question of whether adult education 
is work appropriate for universities to Un- 
dertake at all.8 


In this, of course, English universities 
do not stand alone, for the argument }§ 
an ancient point of discussion among 
American faculties too, although for 
somewhat differing reasons. In any event 


- + the case for university participation a 
adult education has always rested on t 
belief that, even though adult students sani 
in a different relation to the teacher, anid 
some subjects have more firsthand igy 4 
edge than the average undergraduate, € 
aims and characteristics of the univers! 


age a ir needs 
and its disciplines are relevant to their n¢ 
also.® 


Another outcome of this notable co” 
ference was the determination of oe 
methods to be employed in extramur™ 
work. The W.E. A. ‘sought an a 
tional experience that would dup, 
as nearly as possible the tutorial Bie 
employed within the precincts of the ¥ ci 
versity itself to assure “. . . a certainty i 
continuous and systematic student app 

T Ibid., p. 83. jti 

8S. G Ravbould, The English Universi, 
Eleman Auton i pe 

"S G, Raybould, Adol adon in Gr ae 


. a jon 
Britain,” in Universities in Adult Educatl 
(Paris: UNESCO, 1952), P- 55- 
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cation.” 10 This was achieved through the 
development of the tutorial class. At pres- 
ent this consists of some twenty-four 
meetings of not less than two hours each 
for three consecutive years. Written re- 
ports and extra-class study are required. 
For many years this was the only form 
of university adult education. In recent 
years, however, other activities have been 
introduced." These include the follow- 
ing types of instruction. 

Sessional classes. A class of twenty 
meetings of at least one and a half hours 
each over a period of one year. This type 
of class is drawing an increasing response 
from the adult student and is more nearly 
comparable than any other to the Ameri- 
can university extension class. The ses- 
sional class has not been received with 
equal favor by university extramural di- 
rectors. It does, however, appear to fit 
the uncertainties of the times more ade- 
quately than the longer tutorial class. 

Short courses. Classes that are less 
formal in character and shorter in dura- 
tion. In general, they are well received 
but do not require as much written or 
extraclass work as do the above two 
forms. In addition to offering subjects 
within the normal academic disciplines, 
these courses lend themselves to specific 
areas of study not always within the scope 
of ordinary university classes. The ad- 
Ministrative problems associated with 
short courses tend to cause university 
authorities to view them without en- 
thusiasm. 

_ Resident courses. 
Significant developmen 
tion methodology. The 
Since the late war an 
rapidly. Nottingham and 


One of the most 
ts in adult educa- 
y have grown up 
d are spreading 
Manchester 


1° Stocks, op. cit, p. 37- — 

11 See Revol. a English Universities 
and Adult Education, pp. 20 ,*» for a detailed 
discussion of the various university forms. 


were the first two universities to establish 
resident adult education centers and 
others are following their lead. Through 
residential courses, students have an op- 
portunity for sustained involvement in 
an educational activity, the experience 
of short-term study (a week or a week 
end) in a university, and an opportunity 
for direct contact with a greater number 
of the university faculty. The value of 
residential classes to both student and 
university is incalculable and they are 
certainly to be encouraged and expanded. 

University Extension Lectures. The 
oldest form of university participation 
in adult education. They may consist of 
one or more meetings, and offer students 
some contact with distinguished members 
of the faculty without including direct 
participation in class activities. While 
they continue to attract students and are 
valuable segments of the university ex- 
tramural function, in the main they have 
been supplanted by more continuous ac- 
tivities. 

Although these are the principal forms 
of university participation in the educa- 
tion of adults, they are by no means the 


ones. Nearly every university in 
own peculiar innovations 
fication. Despite the pat- 
terns which have developed, none of their 
adult education activities leading to the 
acquisition of a university degree are in 
any way comparable to the American 

attern except as the experience may be 
helpful to students reading for University 
of London external degrees. In this way, 
the universities perpetuate the outmoded 
distinctions between those who are uni- 
versity-educated and those who have ac- 
quired learning through adult education. 


III 


ooperation between 
he W. E. A., adult 


only 
England has its 


that defy classi 


As a result of the c: 
the universities and tl 
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education has grown and expanded. In 
addition to providing a sense of unity to 
adults seeking additional learning, the 
W.E.A. functions primarily as the ad- 
ministrative organization through which 
the universities conduct the bulk of their 
extramural activities. It has over 35,000 
individual members!2 who support a staff 
of organizers responsible for the develop- 
ment of classes in the districts. 

The W.E. A. and the universities in- 
sisted from the start that the cost of adult 
education should be borne through grants 
from the government. The role of the 
national government in adult education, 
therefore, is more explicit in England 
than in any other democratic country. 

Monetary grants are made to “respon- 
sible bodies” (approved agencies) for 
adult and further education. These grants 
are administered through the Ministry 
of Education. In 1945-46 the appropria- 
tion for this purpose was £140,154 and 
by 1952-53 this had increased to £340,200. 
The Ministry distributed these funds to 
the universities and the W.E. A. for 
adult education and to local education 
authorities and other approved agencies 
for further education. 

The British public has given strong 
support to the appropriations for adult 
and further education. Naturally, the 
Labor Party has been the strongest advo- 
cate of governmental support for the 
movement, but the Conservatives too 
have tended to endorse increasing rather 
than lessening the appropriations. In the 
spring of 1953 the Minister of Education 
attempted to reduce the grant for adult 
education by £34,000. The resultant pub- 
lic protest prevented this ill-advised 
move, showed the depths and intensi 
of the movement, and called forth the 
rolling phrases of Prime Minister Church- 


12 Forty-eighth 
(1951), P. 77- 


W.E.A. Annual Report. 


ill to help in soothing the troubled waters. 
He wrote: 


There is perhaps no branch of our vast 
educational system which should more at- 
tract within its particular sphere the aid and 
encouragement of the State than adult edu- 
cation. . .. The mental and moral outlook of 
free men studying the past with free minds 
in order to discern the future, demands the 
highest measures which our hard-pressed 
finances can sustain. I have no doubt my- 
self that a man or woran earnestly seeking 
in grown-up life to be guided to wide and 
suggested knowledge in its largest and m 
uplifted sphere will make the best of all the 
pupils in this age of clatter and buzz 0 
gape and gloat... . P 

But these are no reasons for not looking 
through the accounts, and making sure that 
all we can give is turned to real advantage. 


The Prime Minister’s suggestion to look 
through the accounts should not go Ta 
heeded. His clairvoyance is too wel 
known to be shrugged aside lightly 3S 
party rhetoric. There is ample justifica- 
tion for a continuing reappraisal of wi 
adult education movement, for no socia 
system can escape the necessity to meas- 
ure its achievements in a changing 
society. 

IV 


In both England and America there 8 
a tendency among certain groups ° 
adult educators to assume a consistency 
in and permanence of existing pater” 
Adult education methods have no wae 
divorced from their adjustments to = 
abilities and experiences of the le m 
and the social environment in which 62 
exists. Such adjustments produce a 5y bs 
tem with inherent goals and an ee ae 
ent sequence disassociated from insti ic 
tionalized patterns. This is the none 
fitness and strength of the adult educatio 
movement. ; 

13 Prime Minister Churchill in a letter to 5 


5 u- 
Vincent Tewson quoted in The Times os 
cational Supplement, March 20, 1953, P. 24 
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The tutorial class is an example of 
value placed on method rather than on 
the result which the method was de- 
signed to accomplish. At its inception, 
the tutorial class was a magnificent crea- 
tive response to an urgent social need. 
The salient factors out of which the 
method evolved have changed since that 
time so that it is doubtful that the tu- 
torial is as useful an answer to the needs 
of today as some ‘other method. The 
social climate is not now conducive to 
the long-term commitments which the 
tutorial class requires. 

Some university extramural directors 
are sensitive to the changing conditions 
which have raised doubts as to the uni- 
versal suitability of the tutorial class. As 
Professor Peers has written: 


It may very well be asked, in view of the 
recent insistence upon the Tutorial Class as 
rhe primary if not the only proper form of 
a anity extramural teaching, whether 

nditions and needs have not so far 
changed as to require a new and more 
varied approach to the problems of adult 
education in this present age.** 


Many university departments are de- 
veloping a variety of alternative methods, 
as illustrated above, for their extramural 
work. The W. E. A., however, takes is- 
Sue with this action by the universities: 


went developments in university pro- 
ision for adult educations suggests that the 
oe tutorial class may in future oc- 
si Py a less important place in this provi- 
ion, and that its standards are likely to 
Suffer... This primary purpose of univer- 
Sity adult education should not be displaced 
Y the development of direct university 
Provision of classes of a less specifically 


Univers: $ 
mversity standard.!5 


In addition, the W. E. A. has a strong 
ally against the expansion of university 


3 %4 Robert Peers, “The Future of Adult Edu- 
ation,” Adult Education, XXV (1952), p- 90- 
The Future in Adult Education, P- 13- 


programs in the Ministry of Education. 
Ministry regulations specify in great de- 
tail the kinds of activities for which 
funds are available, including matters af- 
fecting class organization and methods.?* 
This seriously inhibits the introduction 
of adaptations and changes in established 
programs, as it is difficult for responsible 
bodies to finance experimentation with- 
out Ministry grants. Some adult educa- 
tors encourage stringent Ministry regu- 
Jations to control methods, quality, and 
standards, but this seems to deny the fun- 
damental principles of the whole adult 
education movement. 

The emphasis of the W.E. A. is mis- 
placed. When it insists that the tutorials 
“.,. represent systematic adult education 
at its highest and most valuable level”** 
or that “. . . it must not be overshadowed 
by efforts to achieve a popular type of 
mass adult education ...,” ** the W. E.A. 
is placing its value judgments on the 
method employed in adult education 
rather than on its function. It is assuming 
that the tutorial class is the only way 
through which working men can acquire 


knowledge. Thus, 


In this preoccupation with methods, 
there is a danger of losing sight of ends. If 
our purpose in adult education today is to 
spread enlightenment and understanding 
and to raise the level of interest and ability 
in the widest possible range of creative 
activities, then our methods must be as 
diverse as the material with which we have 
to deal and as varied as the objects which 


we have in view.’ 
The difficulty w 


faces is obvious. Throug 
on with the universities it has a 


hich the W.E. A. 
h cooperative ac- 
ti chieved 
he English Universities 


16 Raybould, T ers 
Sigil 3 for details of Ministry 


and Adult Education, 
lations. È 
E The Future in Adult Education, p. 9- 
18 Ibid., p. 18- 
19 Peers, op. Cit, P- 94 
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its early objective. It has helped the 
working class acquire the knowledge and 
learning that led to social power without 
upsetting the class status identified b 
the university degree. The dragon is 
dead, so now St. George must find new 
challenges; but he can’t do this by pierc- 
ing a dead dragon. The W. E. A., how- 
ever, might find its new dragon in the 
class distinction which marks the uni- 
versity-educated and exert its efforts to- 
ward securing the Opportunities for- 
working people to acquire university de- 
grees through adult education activities. 
But the W.E. A. has not found itself 
a new dragon as yet. Despite the tre- 
mendous social changes that are the after- 
math of war, the evaluation made of the 


W. E.A. in 1937 by George B. Zehmer 
is still appropriate: 


But I cannot escape the conclusions also, 
from observations on 


that the W. E. A. has co 
cross-road toda 


der and more 
ughgoing alteration 
y lead to more fruitful 
choose, deliberately or 
by inaction, the easier but more certain 
route of complacency, self-satisfaction, and 
jealousy that will soon lead to loss of in- 
fluence and general ineffectiveness,20 


or reform that ma 
pastures, or it will 


Vv 


British experience in adult education 
offers Americans a model and a warn- 
ing. Through the action of British uni- 
versities in accepting a broadened con- 
cept of university service to Society, the 
entire structure of the American uni- 
versity extension movement has been 
founded on academic respectability, 


2° George B. Zehmer, “The W.E.A. of 
Great Britain at the Crossroads” (A Preprint 
from Workers’ Education Quarterly 1937.), 
p. 6. 


American universities have gone far be- 
yond their models, yet the same reticence 
inhibits both university systems from 
achieving their maximum development. 
Americans can take warning from British 
experiences which show that adult edu- 
cation demands and enforces responsive- 
ness to changing conditions in the envi- 
ronment. 

The W. E. A. is an incomparable edu- 
cation organization “that can take full 
credit for the tremendous advances that 
have been made in the amelioration of 
working conditions and in general social 
welfare. It offers a model of cooperative 
planning and action between the educa- 
tional institution and the demand for 
knowledge. While the W. E. A. idea has 
spread to reconstituted British cultures 
such as Australia and New Zealand, it 
has not taken root in America because 
the forms and institutions for adult edu- 
cation are so peculiarly a product of and 
responsive to a particular social soe 4 
that they cannot be transplanted as such 
in another culture. We need a similar 
organization to give body to the educa- 
tional needs of adults, yet we can be 
warned by W. E. A, experiences of the 
dangers inherent in such an organization. 
In recent years, the W. E. A. has become 
So entrenched that it is not amenable tO 
the changes and adjustments that the 
rapid pace of modern society requires: 

The Overidentification of adult educa- 
tion with the universities through ake 
W.E. A. has resulted in the nace 
alization of what is intrinsically a soc! 
movement. This has been detrimental k 
all three. Universities are being held bac% 
by the W.E.A. in their efforts t° 
broaden their Participation in the con- 
tinuing education of adults; the W. E. A 
is threatened by loss of influence an 
Power if not with extinction by its re" 
fusal to adapt to changing conditions; 
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and adult education is rapidly being sup- 
planted by further education as the me- 
dium for concentrated social action in 
educating the adult population. 

British experience has shown us that 
governmental support is inevitably ac- 
companied by some control. While the 
responsible bodies have experienced some 
Success in softening such control, the 
trend is to ever-increasing restrictions. 
This bodes ill for the movement, as gov- 
€rnments are notoriously inflexible and 
slow to support innovations or deviations 
from accepted patterns. The determina- 
tion of detailed regulations is a policy of 
Value judgments by a bureaucracy “that 
Is, in effect, intellectual incest and will 
ultimately devitalize an essential social 
Movement. In every sphere of life in a 


democracy, there is a point beyond 
which governmental control becomes in- 
tolerable, and interference in the specifics 
of an educational movement seems to be 
that point. In our eagerness to achieve 
federal aid to education in America, we 
should take warning from British ex- 
periences. 

The greatest lesson for American edu- 
cators lies in the results of British experi- 
ences in placing the values of adult edu- 
cation on the method employed rather 
than on the objectives. The continuing 
education of adults is a need that cannot 
be refuted in a democratic society. It has 
a function and a rationale of its own, in- 
dependent of any other educational form 
or pattern. From these, it will create its 
own compulsive methodologies. 


——_——— 
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Rw developments now taking place 
in the nursing profession make it 
difficult to identify real trends. At this 
time, however, there are trends affect- 
ing education in nursing which seem of 
particular significance to the future of 
the profession of nursing. These are: 

The trend for schools, divisions, and de- 
partments of nursing education to accept 
responsibility for the evaluation and im- 
provement not only of their own pro- 
grams but of all educational programs 
which prepare nursing personnel. 

The attempt to elicit understanding 
and support from the citizen (consumer) 
and related professional groups in the 
improvement of educational programs in 
nursing. 

The growing recognition that, if 
changes are to be brought about in basic 
educational programs in nursing, a new 
and better type of education js needed 
for graduate nurses who are preparing 
for teaching and administration in these 
educational programs, 


The trend for schools, divisions, and 
departments of nursing education to ac- 
cept responsibility for the evaluation and 
improvement not only of their own pro- 
grams but of all educational programs 
which prepare nursing personnel. 
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Largely through the untiring efforts 
of nurses and nursing organizations many 
changes and improvements were brought 
about in nursing education during the 
past half century. Schools were reduced 
in number and improved in quality. Bet- 
ter selection procedures were instituted, 
curricula were improved, more effective 
evaluation devices were developed, and 
many publications to assist schools of 
nursing were prepared. 

There was a gradual upgrading in the 
preparation of teachers and administra- 
tors. Studies of far-reaching importance 
were made, and the implications of these 
studies were widely discussed among 
nursing groups. Collegiate schools a 
nursing came into being, and many ° 
them now offer programs both for am 
students and for graduates of hospita 
schools who wish to round out ther 
preparation. Nevertheless, the number © 
Programs of the caliber considered €s- 
sential in Preparing nurses to meet for 
day’s nursing needs is small in relation 
to the total number of programs offered. 

Efforts to work with schools of nurs- 
ing in the past were largely based upo” 
premises which are gradually being rec- 
ognized as false or inadequate. Some O 
these are: 


That if studies are made, deficiencies 
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pointed out, and recommendations for 
improvement formulated, schools will 
read the reports and will act on findings. 

That persons who read the reports of 
studies and other publications designed 
to assist them can make desired changes 
without too much difficulty. 

That the job of leadership is to point 
out deficiencies and to tell and show peo- 
ple how to correct them. 

That a certain anount of compulsion 
may be required to bring about changes 
which nursing leaders believe are desira- 
ble. 


In recent years nurse-educators have 
turned in ever-increasing numbers to 
their colleagues in the field of general 
education and to social scientists for 
assistance. From these groups they have 
gained new concepts of individual and 
group behavior, of basic principles of 
learning, and of the philosophy which is 
basic to a democratic way of life. New 
approaches based on new premises are 
being used to bring about change. 

The major premises underlying pres- 
ent efforts to bring about improvements 
in educational programs in nursing are 
that: (1) persons responsible for the 
schools have within themselves the ca- 
pacity to bring about change; (2) their 
Motivation to bring about change is de- 
Pendent upon their understanding and 
acceptance of the need for change; (3) 
the more persons who become involved 
in positive and constructive movements 
to bring about change the greater and 
more desirable will be the changes which 
take place; (4) solutions arrived at 
through group thinking are likely to be 
quite sound; and (5) the primary job of 
the leader is to motivate people to work 
toward ends which they accept as de- 
Sirable for themselves. 

It cannot be said that present methods 


3 


of curriculum development to improve 
educational programs in nursing evolved 
out of a clearly formulated plan based on 
the premises outlined above. Recent ad- 
vances in medicine, population changes, 
the rapid growth of hospital insurance 
programs, and many other factors have 
made it imperative that nursing groups at 
national, state, and local levels adapt their 
programs to meet changing needs. Per- 
haps the profession is fortunate in that 
new methods of approaching problems 
are available at a time when change 
seems so imperative. 

At a national level, a significant de- 
velopment which makes possible unifica- 
tion of efforts of many persons to im- 
prove nursing education and nursing serv- 
ice was the decision in June 1952 of three 
national nursing organizations? to com- 
bine under the name National League for 
Nursing. Activities to improve educa- 
tional programs in nursing, formerly car- 
ried on by the old organizations, have now 
become the responsibility of the Division 
of Nursing Education of the new National 
League for Nursing. Comparable divi- 
sions have been and are being established 
in state and local leagues for nursing. 
Activities now being carried on at a na- 
tional level to assist schools of nursing to 
improve their programs fall into two 
major categories: those which bring staff 
members of the Division of Nursing 
Education into direct contact with the 
schools, and those which have to do 
with the preparation of tests and other 
evaluation devices, publications of vari- 
ous kinds, and other materials to be 
used by schools in evaluating and im- 
proving their own programs. The first 
category includes the accreditation pro- 


1The National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, and the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing. 
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grams, field and office consultation, and 
regional conferences. 

Nursing, like many other professions, 
has long looked upon accrediting as an 
essential means of bringing about im- 
provement in educational programs. 
Though there is an undesirable element 
of compulsion in all accrediting activi- 
ties, and judgments about programs are 
made by outside groups rather than by 
persons primarily responsible, the fol- 
lowing principles have been emphasized 
by the nursing profession as of far-reach- 
ing importance: that an educational pro- 
gram in nursing shall be evaluated in re- 
lation to its own statement of philosophy 
and purposes; and that a program shall 
be evaluated in relation to its over-all 
strengths and weaknesses. 

In developing questionnaires to be used 
by schools of nursing preparing for ac- 
creditation, every effort has been made 
to request the kinds of information which 
will stimulate faculty groups to evaluate 
and describe their own programs. Dur- 
ing the accreditation survey, accrediting 
representatives make further efforts to 
give faculty groups the Opportunity to 
describe what they are doing and to tell 
of their hopes and plans. Qualitative as- 
pects such as relationships between fac- 
ulty and students, the interest of the chief 
administrative officer in the program, and 
the extent to which all persons concerned 
appear to be working together toward 
clearly defined objectives are considered 
as well as such quantitative aspects as the 
amount of instruction in various courses 
and the years of experience of each fac- 
ulty member. 

Programs of both full and temporary 
accreditation are being carried at the 
present time. The latter type was de- 
veloped in response to the very great 
need to apply the kind of stimulation 
which, in a relatively short period of 


time, would encourage schools all over 
the country to take the steps believed to 
be essential if an adequate number of 
nurses are to be prepared to meet needs 
of today. This temporary program of 
accreditation, designed to cover a five- 
year period, was made possible through 
grants from three foundations.” 

When the temporary accreditation 
plan was inaugurated, in July 1951, there 
were 1139 schools+of nursing in the 
United States. Of these, only 176 (192 
programs) offered educational programs 
which were fully accredited. During the 
first year an additional 893 schools (of- 
fering 904 programs) participated in the 
plan of temporary accreditation and only 
57 (5 per cent of total) failed to partici- 
pate. 

Information about schools of nursing 
was obtained through questionnaires and 
one-day visits. In April 1952, 628 of the 
904 programs were approved for tem- 
porary accreditation and 276 had not 
been approved. Since that time an ad- 
ditional 70 programs have been approved 
for temporary accreditation. Complete 
lists of fully and temporarily accredited 
basic educational programs in nursing 
are now published each February ™ 
Nursing Outlook. At present 20 per cent 
of these programs are fully accredited 
and 57 per cent are temporarily 2°- 
credited. Thirty-one per cent of the st” 
dents are enrolled in the former and 5 
per cent in the latter. Temporary aer 
creditation has achieved in a short perio 
of time what it was hoped full accredita- 
tion would eventually achieve, that 1$ 
the zeal for improvement which comes 
from the desire to be listed with th? 
majority. 

All groups concerned with the pt? 


* Rockefeller Foundation, Commonwealth 


Fund, and the National Foundation for Infa% 
tile Paralysis. 
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grams which have eventuated in a listing 
of approved schools have been seriously 
concerned about the practice of listing 
and the ultimate effect of this practice. 
They have looked upon listing as possi- 
bly a dangerous and certainly an un- 
pleasant method of stimulating schools— 
comparable to the use of shock treat- 
ment in psychotherapy. All have re- 
luctantly agreed, however, that in the 
present stage of development of basic 
educational programs in nursing pro- 
grams, listing is essential. They have also 
agreed that listing alone is not enough; 
that accreditation must become not an 
end in itself but a means of stimulating 
improvement. 

In keeping with this idea, persons re- 
sponsible for planning the program of 
temporary accreditation agreed that, 
though the first year of a five-year period 
would be spent in a study of basic edu- 
cational programs in nursing with a sub- 
Sequent listing of those believed to be 
Teasonably satisfactory, remaining years 
would be spent in assisting schools grad- 
ually to improve their programs. In the 
Process it was hoped that a sizable num- 
ber could achieve full accreditation. 

Methods used to assist schools during 
the past two years have included office 
and field consultation, correspondence, 
and regional conferences for representa- 
tives of schools and others concerned 
with improvement of basic educational 
Programs in nursing. During the summer 
Of 1952, nineteen regional conferences 
Were held, with all parts of the United 
States represented. During the spring and 
Summer of 1953, nineteen additional con- 
ferences were held. A total of 1991 per- 
sons attended the first series and 2196 
Persons, the second series. Major purposes 
of the conferences were to interpret cri- 
teria by which programs were evaluated, 
to stimulate schools to evaluate their own 


programs in relation to these criteria and 
also to evaluate the criteria themselves, 
and to encourage schools within each 
region to plan together for the improve- 
ment of all schools within that region. 

Evidence from many sources and from 
all parts of the United States indicates 
that schools have begun to define their 
objectives more clearly; to plan programs 
and curricula in relation to these objec- 
tives; to upgrade the faculty; to improve 
and expand facilities for instruction; to 
improve relationships among students and 
faculty, nursing education and nursing 
service personnel, and nurses and related 
professional groups; to study relationships 
between effective nursing education and 
effective nursing service; and to improve 
methods of teaching and of evaluation. 

A spirit of cooperation among schools 
has begun to replace the old spirit of 
competition. Though some schools and 
some sections of the United States have 
made more rapid strides than others, all 
schools and all sections have been af- 
fected. The problem at present is to con- 
tinue the kind of assistance which will 
assure not only that schools become in- 
creasingly self-directing, but that once 
they have achieved a certain dynamic 
level their ability to direct their own pro- 
grams toward desirable ends will be con- 
tinued. 

Seven conferences in curriculum, un- 
der the auspices of the National League 
for Nursing, are planned for the spring 
of 1954. Again all schools are being in- 
vited to send representatives, including 
students. The consultation service for 
schools is being continued. A few self- 
evaluation guides have been prepared and 
others are in the planning stage. New 
publications of various kinds to assist 
schools are being contemplated. The 
Evaluation and Guidance Service of the 
National League for Nursing is now re- 
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vising its series of achievement tests as 
well as enlarging and improving its other 
services to assist schools in selecting stu- 
dents and in evaluating their progress. 

Stimulation to improve is also going 
on at regional, state, and local levels. Uni- 
versities with well-developed schools or 
divisions of nursing education, and state 
and local nursing organizations are spon- 
soring conferences and workshops to as- 
sist nurses in educational programs to do 
a better job. 

State boards of nurse examiners are be- 
ginning to place less emphasis on quanti- 
tative standards as a basis for evaluating 
schools for state approval and more em- 
phasis on flexible standards which will 
permit experimentation and will encour- 
age faculty groups to accept responsibil- 
ity for the study and development of 
their own programs. The Commission 
on Nursing Education which was set u 
by the Southern Regional Education 
Board? is carrying on very significant 
work on a regional level. 

‘At the present time this Commission is 
planning for the development of master’s 
degree programs for nurses in selected 
universities in the South, and also for 
the development of a research institute 
in one university. 

The above are only a few of the many 
developments which are taking place at 
regional, state, and local levels. In the 
long run they will probably be of far 
greater significance than anything which 
can be done at a national level. 


The attempt to elicit understanding 
and support from related professional 
and citizen (consumer) groups in the 


3 League Exchange No. 4. “Toward a Re- 
gional Program of Graduate Education and 
Research in Nursing.” William J. McGlothlin. 
Mimeographed, 1953. 

4A research institute has already been es- 
tablished at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


improvement of educational programs in 
nursing. 


The second trend is actually a corol- 
lary of the first. The sick patient and his 
family are quite naturally concerned 
about nursing care. Laymen are eager 
that nursing personnel in hospitals and 
other health agencies in the community 
be competent and well prepared. Phy- 
sicians, hospital administrators, and other 
professional groups with whom nurses 
work are deeply concerned that an ade- 
quate number of well-prepared nurses be 
available to meet nursing needs. 

The primary responsibility for pice 
paring an adequate number of qualified 
workers in the nursing field is of course 
that of the nurse educators. A major dif- 
ficulty at present, however, grows not 
out of their failure to accept this re- 
sponsibility, but rather out of the fact 
that they have carried such heavy re- 
sponsibility without always having the 
needed understanding and support of re- 
lated professional and consumer groups 
and of the large number of nurses whose 
primary function is direct service rather 
than education. i 

Nurse educators are gradually learning 
that time spent in working with other 
groups in gaining understanding and sup- 
port of their educational programs brings 
rewards of many kinds. Not the least o 
these is that in the process of exchanging 
ideas and information each group gains 
a new respect for the others. Objectives 
of educational programs in nursing may? 
of course, be modified as a result, but 
those of programs which prepare other 
groups, such as hospital administrato! 
and physicians, may also be modified. 

Illustrations of efforts of nurses a” 
other groups to work together in recent 
years follow: , 

1. The National League for Nursing 


w 
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has active membership of citizen and re- 
lated professional personnel. Among its 
22 board members are two educators, one 
physician who is director of a county de- 
partment of public health and welfare 
and another who is a professor of admin- 
istrative medicine in a large university, 
a prominent lawyer, and two citizens 
who have long been active in hospital 
work in their own communities. 

Among the twelve members on the 
two steering committees of the Division 
of Nursing Education of the National 
League for Nursing are a university 
president, a prominent woman lawyer, 
a Catholic priest, and an educator with 
special preparation in counseling in higher 
education. State and local leagues for 
nursing and their steering committees 
have similar representation. 

2. The Joint Commission on Improve- 
ment of the Care of the Patient, organized 
in 1947, has representation from the 
National League for Nursing, the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association, the American 
Hospital Association, and the American 
Medical Association. Comparable Com- 
Missions have been or are being set up in 
many states. 

3. Educators and persons from related 
professional and consumer groups are 
being asked to serve as resource people 
to or as active members of various com- 
Mittees in schools of nursing, such as 
curriculum, selection, and student wel- 
fare committees. A few reports are being 
received which indicate that nurse edu- 
Cators, in turn, are being asked to serve 
on similar committees of other related 
Professional groups. . 

4. Experts from other fields, particu- 
larly the social sciences, are being asked 
to participate in and to assist in evaluat- 
Ing conferences and workshops con- 
ducted by nursing groups. 

5. Nurses carrying on research are 


turning to experts in other fields for as- 
sistance in designing and carrying for- 
ward research projects in nursing. In 
turn, persons from other fields have done 
and are doing active research in nursing. 

As groups from nursing and related 
professional fields continue to work to- 
gether in individual schools and in local, 
state, and national organizations it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that, though 
each group has unique functions to per- 
form, there are also many abilities which 
all need in common. With the recognition 
that certain common abilities are needed 
by groups from fields such as nursing, 
medicine, social work, and hospital ad- 
ministration has come the idea that it 
might be well for students from these 
fields to have certain common educa- 
tional experiences, particularly during the 
early portion of their programs. Though 
this idea has not to date been imple- 
mented to any great extent, it appears to 
have tremendous implications for increas- 
ing understanding and cooperation among 
the many groups who today contribute 
to health care." 

The gradual increase in the number 
of educational programs in nursing being 
offered by junior and senior colleges and 
universities, as well as the increased use 
by hospital schools of facilities of col- 
leges for instruction of students in social, 
physical, and biologic sciences and in 
communications, also attests to the fact 
that persons responsible for such pro- 
grams realize the valuable contributions 
which persons in other fields are able to 
make. 


The recognition of the need for a new 
and better type of education for gradu- 


5 Marjorie Bartholf, “Preparing the Profes- 
sional Nurse for the Health Team.” National 
League of Nursing Education Proceedings, 
1949 (New York, National League for Nursing), 
pp- 250-56. 
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ate nurses preparing for teaching and ad- 
minstration in nursing education. 


The program to improve schools of 
nursing could be accelerated tenfold if 
only there were enough well-prepared 
teachers and administrators to do the 
job. Not only is the number much too 
small at present but the preparation of 
many for their jobs has been inadequate. 

In the past, the preparation for teach- 
ers and administrators has for the most 
part been bachelor’s degree programs 
with a major in teaching or educational 
administration. In these programs it was 
usually assumed that the graduate of a 
good hospital school of nursing already 
had the competences essential to effective 
patient care. What was needed, therefore, 
was to build up her background in gen- 
eral education and to provide courses 
and field experiences in teaching or ad- 
ministration or a combination of the two. 
Most colleges and universities offering 
these programs granted a maximum of 
30 semester credits for a three-year basic 
educational nursing program. 

In recent years, largely as a result of a 
movement spearheaded by the Division 
of Nursing Education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, many bache- 
lor’s degree programs for graduate nurses 
are being or have been reorganized. In the 
reorganization, emphasis is being placed 
on nursing rather than nursing educa- 
tion. It is no longer assumed that be- 
cause a nurse is a graduate of a reason- 
ably good school she has the abilities 
which are basic to effective nursing care. 
Neither is it assumed that if she is a 
graduate of a poor or mediocre school 
she does not possess such abilities. In 
evaluating her background in nursing, 
every effort is made to determine the ex- 

tent to which she possesses desired abili- 
tics, regardless of whether they were 


gained through her basic educational 
program, through experience, or through 
both. To graduates of diploma or hospi- 
tal programs who appear to have abilities 
comparable to those of good collegiate 
programs, many universities now give as 
much as 60 semester credits toward a 
bachelor’s degree and a few give up to 75 
credits. On the other hand, those whose 
background is found to be deficient in 
essential nursing arees may be required 
to make up deficiencies before any credit 
is granted for their basic nursing pro- 
gram. All too frequently graduate nurses 
wishing to work toward a bachelor’s de- 
gree are found to be deficient in one or 
a number of the following areas: , 

1. Techniques of problem-solving in 
determining the total plan of nursing care 
for the patient. 

2. Psychiatric nursing content and ex- 
perience. 

3. Public health nursing content and 
experience. 

4. Understanding of physical and bio- 
logic science principles, and skill in ap- 
plying these principles in actual nursing 
care. 

a Understanding of social science 
principles, and skill in applying these 
principles in working with others. 

6. Understanding of principles of 
learning and ability to apply these prin- 
ciples in teaching patients, families, an 
non-professional workers. 

7. Communications skills. 

8. Knowledge of normal nutrition, 
and the relationships between good nu- 
trition and good health, 

9. Understanding of the process of 
growth and development. 

to. Recent advances in the fields of 
maternal and child care and in treatmen? 
of chronic diseases—especially with ger 
erence to their impact on family living: 

11. A broad perspective of the plac? 


a 
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of nursing in present-day society and the 
social, political, and economic forces 
which determine its development. 


Universities in ever-increasing numbers 
are recognizing that it is the height of 
folly to admit graduate nurses with 
limitations in one or several of the above 
areas unless provisions can be made to 
supplement their background in deficient 
areas. They are also becoming aware 
that care of patients and education of 
students in basic educational programs 
in nursing will not be improved so long 
as they try to erect a superstructure of 
nursing education on top of a weak struc- 
ture of nursing. Bachelor’s degree pro- 
grams, therefore, are being reorganized 
to produce a competent professional 
nurse who can function in any beginning 
position in a hospital, a public health nurs- 
ing agency, or any other situation in 
which nursing care is being given. Sound 
programs to prepare administrators and 
teachers can then be developed on a mas- 
ter’s degree level or higher. 

_ Many other trends in nursing educa- 
tion might be discussed. Experimentation 


in basic collegiate programs is being car- 
ried on in a number of colleges and uni- 
versities. The new two-year programs in 
junior colleges are being watched with a 
great deal of interest. Studies are being 
made of costs of nursing education with 
a view to recommending sounder meth- 
ods of financing educational programs in 
nursing. In-service educational programs 
are being developed in many schools of 
nursing to stimulate all who are con- 
cerned with student education to do a 
better job. Two new nursing periodicals 
—Nursing Research and Nursing Out- 
look—are now available, and additional 
efforts are being made to extend and im- 

rove literature in the nursing field. 

The first reactions of many nurses to 
the period of exceedingly rapid change 
which began during W orld War II were 
confusion and often despair. However, 
larger and larger numbers are finding that 
a ulating as well as 
in the process of 
he chal- 


change can be stim 
frustrating and that, 
facing problems and meeting t h 
lenges of the present, nursing acquires 
new meaning for them and the people 


they serve. 


The Program of the Department of 
Educational Administration 


JOHN K. NORTON 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration of Teachers College has 


grown substantially since World War 
I in student enrollment, professorial staff, 
and conceptions of its professional re- 
sponsibilities. This growth has been made 
possible by financial support from vari- 
ous sources, in addition to income from 
student tuition and endowment. 

In the following paragraphs the pres- 


ent philosophy and program of the De- 
partment are described. 


BASIC PURPOSES 


A graduate department of educational 
administration should perform the fol- 
lowing services: 

1. Seek to attract young men and 
women of first-rate ability and character 
into the profession. 

2. Provide these recruits with the finest 
possible pre-service professional educa- 
tion. 

3. Organize a program of field service, 
cooperatively developed, to aid those on 
the “firing line.” 

4. Develop a carefully designed pro- 
gram of both action and fundamental re- 
search. 

While these basic purposes of the De- 
partment are not new, their current re- 
alization involves much that is new, Let 
us consider each in turn. 
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Recruitment. A definite program for 
searching out promising recruits for edu- 
cational administration is in operation. 
A number of top school systems are co" 
Operating, and invaluable help in identi- 
fying potential talent for advanced study 
in administration js being given by many 
alumni and other friends of Teachers 
College. 

The annual enrollment of the Depart- 
ment, including both the academic year 
and the summer session, is some 1350 stu- 
dents. Ours is wholly a graduate depart- 
ment, and two-thirds of those enrolled 
have already completed the master’s de- 
gree or more. 

Pre-service Professional Education. In 
September 1953 a basically revised pro- 
gram of instruction was put into effect. 
A fundamental principle of this program 
is that breadth of preparation is of the es- 
sence. School executives must be states- 
men first, and technicians second. 

Another guiding concept is that all ad- 
ministrative leaders, regardless of their 
Positions or the functions discharged, 
should possess certain basic insights and 
competencies. 

We believe that professional prepara- 
tion should aim at (1) competence ™ 
Community leadership—ability to ana- 
lyze the community and to employ the 
dynamics of community growth; (2) 


sa 
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competence in human relations—ability 
to deal effectively with individuals and 
groups, both professional and lay, and to 
organize them for productive endeavor, 
(3) competence in developing educational 
opportunity—insight into the scope and 
quality of modern education and keen 
appreciation of its social potential; (4) 
competence in securing funds and facili- 
ties—ability to develop community un- 
derstanding and to employ the techniques 
required to secure the funds and facili- 
ties essential for a modern educational 
program. 

The Course Offerings. Pre-service 
preparation in the foregoing areas of 
competence is offered in a sequence of 
coordinated core and specialized courses. 
Two core, or “common learnings,” 
courses are required of all majors in the 
Department—the first at the master’s 
level and the second at the post M. A. 
level. The core courses are followed by 
a series of specialized courses focused on 
the various types of positions and func- 
tions of educational administration. Some- 
thing over half of the course program of 
administration majors is provided by 
other departments of the College and 
University. 

Field Practice. Another emphasis in 
the pre-service program of all students 
is field contact and actual field experi- 
ence. 

Provision of genuine field experience is 
made possible by school surveys, intern- 
ships, projects of the CPEA (Kellogg 
program), and a series of cooperative field 
undertakings. 

The school surveys of the Institute of 
Field Studies now involve a number of 
new emphases. Instead of annually under- 
taking one or two intensive surveys, Con- 
ducted in relatively brief periods of time, 
the Institute now serves a number of 
communities less intensively over longer 


periods of time. It is at present working 
with 14 school systems. 

This survey policy takes realistic ac- 
count of the fact that social change and 
progress cannot be hurried. It also per- 
mits greater participation by the profes- 
sional staff and citizens of the community 
—an arrangement which is good in itself. 
In addition, it encourages desirable ac- 
tion in the communities involved. 

A series of creative projects is affiliated 
with the Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration through our Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Research. 

The Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil is financed by 70 alert school systems 
in the New York region. The trail blazed 
by this project has been followed by 
more than a score of School Study Coun- 
cils in all parts of the nation—a highly 
creative trend. 

The Associated Public School Systems 
is an organization of 200 selected school 
systems in all parts of the nation which 
are applying the principles and know- 
how of the MSSC in a nation-wide co- 
operative attack on common problems. 

The Central Schools Study is an en- 
terprise of 275 consolidated school dis- 
tricts in New York State which is pio- 
neering in cooperative study of rural 
school problems. 

These organizations all have programs 
tuned to their special problems and needs. 
From one viewpoint they are field serv- 
ice; from another viewpoint they add 
up to a research program, which is a 
basic function of a graduate department 
of educational administration. 

Research Program. A number of con- 
cepts enter into the design of the Depart- 
ment’s research program. One of these 
concepts concerns the dynamics of edu- 
cational change and progress. Research 
reveals that educational adaptation is un- 
believably slow. How can it be acceler- 
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ated? We are seeking and getting some 
answers to this question. . 

Another key concept has to do with 
educational quality. What is it? What 
are the factors which contribute to bring 
it about? Here also new insights are being 
gained. . 

A third area of research has to do with 
the differential effects of size and compo- 
sition of school districts on educational 
efficiency. We are discovering some in- 
teresting things about bigness as it con- 
ditions education in our great cities, and 
isolation as it affects education in rural 
areas. 

The program financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation will doubtless stand as one 
of the milestones on the road to improved 
educational administration. It is permit- 
ting 16 universities and several hundred 
school systems in the Middle Atlantic 
Region to take a closer look at educa- 
tional administration and to attempt a 
total effort toward its improvement. 

From this project we are gaining new 
insights as to the functions of adminis- 
trative leadership, and we are developing 
new arrangements for cooperative study 
and research among universities and bé- 
tween universities and school systems. 

In-service Education. The various proj- 
ects of the Teachers College Department 
of Educational Administration add u 
to a major program of in-service educa- 


tion. In-service education from our view- 
point is a by-product of cooperative at- 
tacks by universities and the ficld upon 
basic educational problems. 

Perhaps we are too sanguine. We sus- 
pect, however, that the program of the 
Department offers some clues to int- 
provement of both pre-service and in- 
service educational administration and to 
means of financing this essential profes- 
sional work in the future. 

The Department is operating this year 
on a budget of $500,000 in round num- 
bers. One third of this sum comes from 
tuition payments and endowment. Two 
thirds come from boards of education 
and foundations. Thus the graduate stu- 
dent in educational administration at 
Teachers College is offered three dollars 
of professional opportunity for each dol- 
lar of tuition. But there js need for addi- 
tional scholarships to aid the mature stu- 
dents who enroll with us (most of whom 
are married and have children) to meet 
living expenses during their study. | 

All parties involved benefit from this 
situation—the neophyte preparing for 
admission to our profession, the hard- 
pressed executive in the field, the college 
professor (who most of all should keep 
on his toes), even the Foundation, whos¢ 
duty it is to spend moncy wisely, and most 


important, the children and youth of the 
land. 


(3 
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Lhe Year Book of Education 1953, “The 
Status and Position of Teachers.” Pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Educa- 
tion and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Professors Robert King 
Hall, N. Hans, J. A. Lauwerys, Editors. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 1954. $8.00. 


I have always considered it a sad omen 
for the state of modern education that, de- 
spite the large sums spent for other educa- 
tional interests, I. L. Kandel’s great enter- 
prise of the Educational Year Book had to 
be terminated in 1944 for lack of funds. All 
the more I welcome now the appearance of 
a new venture, the Year Book of Educa- 
tion 1953, prepared under the auspices of 
the University of London Institute of Edu- 
cation and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The new Year Book introduces itself with 
a most important topic, namely, “The Status 
and Position of Teachers.” Section I con- 
tains “Special Studies,” which would better 
have been called “General or Background 
Studies” because they deal with the basic 
factors in the social position of teachers 
and their psychological traits, the status of 
women teachers in Europe and the prob- 
lem of salaries. In this section we find also 
two enlightening chapters of sociological 
and anthropological character, namely T. H. 
Marshall’s essay on “The Nature and De- 
terminants of Social Status” and T.R. 
Batten’s article on teachers in tribal com- 
munities. 

Section I is intended to prepare the reader 
for an intelligent understanding of the fol- 
lowing five sections, which deal with the 
profession of the schoolmaster in the Brit- 
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ish Isles (Section II), the English-Speaking 
Countries (Section II), Europe (Section 
IV), Asia (Section V), Latin-America (Sec- 
tion VI). There is in these chapters an 
enormous amount of information on the 
number of teachers, their salaries, their se- 
lection, recruitment and training, the rules 
of employment, their professional organiza- 
tions, and their general social position. As is 
inevitable in a book with so many contrib- 
utors, some chapters are written in a lively 
and inviting style, others remain on the level 
of mere documentation. 

Since I believe that the editors of the 
new Year Book are interested in attempts 
at constructive criticism, they might wel- 
come the following remarks. After perus- 
ing the almost 600 pages, one is left with 
a somewhat ambiguous feeling. Has one read 
a work intended to make a contribution to 
a systematic understanding of the problems 
of ‘comparative education? Or, has one read 
another reference book? This disturbing 
impression would not arise if there had 
been made room for a final chapter or a 
kind of summary with a truly comprehen- 
sive view of the bewildering variety of 
facts. Without such a comparative synthesis 
the reader will have difficulty in evaluating 
the material presented; its great merits will 
not be sufficiently appreciated. 

To explain what I mean, there is a fine 
chapter on France, by Louis Cros, dealing 
with the French institution of the agréga- 
tion and the concours. But one can hardly 
understand the character of these institu- 
tions without some more information about 
the patterns of examination and selection 
as they develop in centralized countries in 
contrast to decentralized systems of educa- 
tional administration as in the United States. 
One may overlook Louis Cros’ highly sig- 
nificant statement that “The maximum 
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amount per week (this means hours of 
teaching) is, for teachers in arts and science, 
fifteen hours for those who have the agré- 
gation, and eighteen hours for licencié 
teachers.” According to my information, 
teachers engaged in scholarly work may 
teach even less. This means that poor France, 
just like other European countries, affords 
the means to give a teacher on the second- 
ary level time for private study and prepara- 
tion and thus attracts, despite small finan- 
cial remuneration, young people of high 
talent who will become not only conveyors 
of sundry subject matter, but “advisers” of 
the nation. To what degree can we say that 
of this country? 

Here as in France, there are many other 
facts and details which could have received 
more import if they had been subjected to 
a final analysis. Section I does all this to a 
degree, but it is not enough. 

It may sound presumptuous to give sug- 
gestions for future topics. But many of us 
would probably be extremely grateful if 
we could have a comparative treatment of 
the changes and problems of the curricula 
brought about by the reconstruction of 
schools and school types in our time of 
transition. The reputation and experience of 
the editors are sufficient guarantee that 
such a complicated subject could be handled 
to the profit of all interested in the applica- 
tion of insights and experiences of other 
countries to our own educational theory and 
practice. 

Robert Unicu 
Harvard University 


The Teaching>Learning Process by Na- 
thaniel Cantor. Introduction by Stephen 
M. Corey. New York, The Dryden 
Press, 1953. xvii + 350 pp. $2.90. 


“Tt is a common experience in most sec- 
ondary-school classrooms that only a small 
percentage of pupils voluntarily participate 
in discussion. . . . Are they afraid of the 
teacher, or of themselves, or of one an- 
other? Why?” 


This “have you left off beating your 
grandmother?” ‘type of question, appearing 
as one of the problems for discussion in 
this book reveals the chief problem of teach- 
ing and the direction in which the solution 
lies, as these are perceived by the author. 
He expounds his views as “a philosophy of 
education for teachers in a democratic so- 
ciety,” one “made possible by the develop- 
ment of clinical psychology—that is by the 
insights derived from the fields of psychia- 
try, mental hygiene, social work, guidance 
clinics, and counseling.” Selections from 
tape recordings of a fifteen-member semi- 
nar in The Improvement of Skill in Teach- 
ing, taught by the non-directive methods 
developed in counscling, are interspersed 
as illustrative material. Thus the reader is 
introduced to the method, but he has an 
advantage the students did not have—a 
kind of stream-of-consciousness description 
of what should be done and why. 

Professor Cantor, who has written an 
earlier volume in Dynamics of Learning 
makes learning practically synonymous with 
personality change: “We (teachers) are 
challenged by the difficult problem of modi- 
fying our outlook on life, society, the na- 
ture of the self, and the universe...” (P 
6). Whatever you are like, you must change: 
The conservative who resists change knows 
where he stands: “An alarming percentage 
of college students are ignorant, confused, 
prejudiced, conservative, and cannot think 
straight” (p. 48). And he is unutterably op” 
posed to “an alien will being imposed 0 
him” (p. 147) or anyone else. “Authority 
is arbitrary (or illegitimate) to the degree 
that the person over whom it is exercise 
does not freely consent to or agree with 
what is demanded” (p. 21). (Further €¥- 
ploration of the current identification 9 
the rigid with the authoritarian personality 
seems called for.) 

The author’s solution is a form of the 
conversion process. The formula, non- 
directively elicited from the teachers in thé 
seminar, is a relatively simple one, derive 
from what may be referred to as the Ad- 
lerian wing of the neo-Freudian group: 


a 
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The pupil wishes to express his true per- 
sonality (independence) but is afraid to do 
so because of social threat (dependence), so 
projects the resulting hostility on the teach- 
ers. The teacher is afraid of loss of status, 
so projects his needs to succeed, to domi- 
nate, to be liked, on the pupil. The result 
is conflict and educational formalism. The 
solution: the teacher removes the threat 
from the pupil by permitting the latter's 
guilt projection and the consequent crea- 
tive learning. The tèacher rejoices in new 
insights. 

The seminarians soon learn to toss fear, 
guilt, hostility, threat, and need-satisfaction 
about, convinced that their faults are so 
explained. And the reader, too, is first ex- 
pected to have a conviction of sin. Section 
I, “The Current Practice,” is a mea culpa 
F the first order. We (teachers) are to 
peat ASR h the author’s hatred of things 
a perceives and overgeneralizes them. 

The Assumptions of Orthodox Teaching” 
ye example, “Predigested Fact; Teacher 
€quires—Pupil Repeats”) might more 
aptly be called “Principles of Poor Teach- 
ing,” of which, admittedly, there is more 
than there should be. í 
a The book gets under way with Part H, 
The TeachingLearning Process,” though 
never are the referents of the right-to-left 
arrow clearly indicated. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to look for a psychoanalytic ex- 
planation of the author's consistent refer- 
ence to the teacher as “she,” even when 
there are men teachers in the seminar. 

It seems quite legitimate, however, to ask 
whether the key word for understanding 
behavior is necessarily fear. When a stu- 
dent says he is “afraid” to speak out in 
class, or a teacher is “afraid” to employ 
some innovation because of the possibility 
of administrative or social objection, is thr 
Verbalism in all cases properly interpreted 
as fear? True, there is a barrier of some 
sort, but to treat all such expectancies of 
frustration alike seems somewhat undiscrimi- 
nating. 

It might also b 


e asked whether the tech- 


nique of the clinic, the efforts at self-anal- 
ysis, the introvertive direction of attention 
to oneself in the search for self-understand- 
ing is the necessary approach. The student 
client, protected from all threat by the per- 
missiveness of the leader, becomes depend- 
ent on him for this protection, and quite as 
submissive to him as does the object of more 
overt authoritarian procedures. True it isa 
subservience without struggle, but this makes 
the submission the more abject. It is a con- 
version process, almost a brain washing. 
What are the results, apart from the 
inner satisfaction reported, deriving from 
this identification with the leader, and the 
delights of a public confession of sins? The 
irrepressible Stella, who asserted that New 
York children were different, and had her 
own mad ways of dealing with them, pre- 
ained obdurate. At least no 
she had achieved 


he others reported 


sumably rem 
later recordings indicated 
a state of grace. Some of t! 
that their behavior was changed in their 
classrooms. For example, one felt guilty 
when he “growled at” the pupils, another 
because she shouldn’t have sent a pupil out 
of the room, and a third noted that the 
children looked surprised when he didn’t 
yell at them. Such changes as these are 
modest gains, but gains nevertheless, and it 
may be that a rs-week seminar of non- 
directive teaching is the most economical 
way to attain them. 
It is possible that similar results may be 
obtained by working through Professor 
Cantor’s book. While some of the com- 
point to extremes of 


ments in this review 
doctrine, which make one doubtful about 


turning some clinical psychologists loose in 
the schools, the major part of the volume 
deals with generally accepted mental hy- 
giene principles. And there are enough cau- 
tions and qualifying statements in the vol- 
ume to suggest that the author, in actually 
dealing with practical situations, would stay 
near enough to the golden mean not to go 
off the deep end. His contribution here is 
the exploration and reporting of a technique 
for getting the principles out of the stu- 
dents’ notebooks and into their classroom 
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behavior. It is a worthy effort, and one well 
worth ing. 
Wiu1am Crark Trow 
University of Michigan 


How We Fought for Our Schools: A 
Documentary Novel, by Edward Darl- 
ing. New York, W. W. Norton and 


Company, 1954. 255 pp. $3.00. 


In many ways a book with a message for 
all who read it, How We Fought for Our 
Schools is nevertheless aimed at one kind of 
audience. It was written—the introduction 
by Cyril Sargent, Director of the Center 
for Field Studies at Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Education, tells us—for the school 
board member, the PTA member, the lay- 
man, and not for the scholar or professional, 

For a while this account of a citizen’s-eye- 
view of cross pressures in the arena of public 
education seems pedestrian, unsubtle, any- 
thing but penetrating. One wonders whether 
or not the author deliberately plays down 
his writing—the characterization seems to 
lack depth and the dialogue conviction—in 
order to have readers identify more readily 
with a protagonist who is “just one of us,” 

But as this tale of the growing involve- 
ment of a private citizen in a public con- 
cern unfolds—he is an advertising man with 
a wife and a four-year-old daughter, living 
in one of the better suburbs—the story 
line becomes clear and the moral compell- 
ing, and the reader finds himself in the very 
heart of things. While the situation de- 
veloped in this documentary novel has its 
all-too-familiar elements—a highly organ- 
ized and highly vocal minority group at- 
tempting to push back the clock, utilizing 
the techniques and symbols of manipulation 
and distortion that modern technology af- 
fords those with twisted values—the hand- 
ling of the denouement in the 
of the book furnishes absorbin 
reading. 

One of the high points of How We 
Fought for Our Schools is reached when, 
in a tense public meeting superbly handled 


final chapters 
g and moving 


by the moderator, the pulse beat of the 
democratic process is clearly felt. Two of 
the opposition’s prize stratagems have col- 
lapsed in the face of indisputable facts and 
good timing, and there is time, seemingly, 
for but one trump card: a call for a loyalty 
oath. The tempo is stepped up, high school 
girls serving as ushers move down the aisles 
quickly, distributing mimeographed copies 
of the oath, townspeople move toward and 
then relinquish microphones spotted in the 
auditorium—and then che Reverend Hal- 
ford King speaks out. Some of his words, 
in response to that section of the oath which 
calls for a belief “in the One God, who is 
all-powerful and who created us all, who 
holds us accountable for our deeds and will 


reward us according to our deserts” might 
be worth repeating: 


Tonight’s is not the first loyalty oath, Mr. 
Chairman, which has been Proposed in order 
to assure uniformity of belief. At the time of 
the persecutions of the early Christians, under 
the Emperor Decius, Valerian decreed that 
every householder must have in his possession 
a certificate of loyalty to the state religion. 
This illustrates perfectly the restrictions on 
freedom of conscience which always—always 
—result when religion becomes a ‘state con- 
cern. Here is the wording of that loyalty oath, 
So many centuries ago: 

“I have always sacrificed to the gods, and 
now in your presence I have in accordance 
with the regulations sacrificed, caused libation, 
and tasted of the victims, and I request that 
you shall certify the same.” 

‘Then the police of Valerian made the rounds 
of all the households, demanding the certificate. 
Those not Possessing it were deemed Christians 
and they were killed, Mr. Chairman, because 
they could not satisfy their consciences ani 
Valerian’s decree at the same time. . . . Let us; 


in heaven's name, not retrace our steps by 
seventeen centuries or more. 


Here, history has a therapeutic effect; at 
other points in the argument, other facts 
have the same restorative and growth-en- 
hancing value. We hear not only this elo- 
quent minister, who could substitute many- 
valued thinking for the black-and-white 
dramaturgy of the attackers of American 
public education, but also a constitutional 
lawyer, a reading specialist, a well-in- 
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formed and articulate superintendent. The 
whole depiction of the public meeting is, in 
a sense, a dramatization of a point already 
strongly suggested by research in cyber- 
netics and communications engineering: in- 
rormation arrests decay. 

Thus these concluding chapters of Ed- 
ward Darling’s novel offer a dramatic blend 
of the emotional contagion and on-the-spot 
critical thinking that one finds on democ- 
racy’s firing lines. And they make this a 
book well worth reading by any citizen 
concerned with the welfare of our public 
schools. 

Epwin B. GIVENTER 
Adelphi College 


dipe Childs World, by Phyllis Hostler. 
New York, Roy Publishers, 1953. xii 
+ 212 pp. $3.00. 


x It is refreshing to read a book designed to 
elp parents bring up their children which 
emphasizes the need for enjoying children 
sie as understanding them. Phyllis Host- 
i 'S book is tempered, kindly, and practical 
n its approach. 

This book is written in nontechnical lan- 
guage, With many illustrations and many 
suggestions to the reader regarding what 
to say or do in the event that he is faced 
with most of the common problems (and 
x few less common ones) likely to arise in 
bee’ up children. It is almost unique in 
that it also points up the contribution that 
children can make to the happiness and 
growth of parents. 
c The book is divided into three parts, “The 

hild in the World,” “The Child in the 
Home,” and “The Child in Himself.” 
There is necessarily some overlapping 
among these sections, but on the whole 
they serve a useful function in focusing 
attention successively on the three major 
aspects of the child’s world. Part I con- 
tains chapters on discipline, punishment, 
character development, courtesy, sharing, 
Play, hobbies and individual differences. 
art II takes up in successive chapters the 


role of the mother, the father, other adults 
and the teacher, the only child, general de- 
velopmental trends at ages one to six and 
seven to eleven, and adolescence. Part III 
offers chapters on fear, aggressiveness, jeal- 
ousy, selfishness, showing off, delinquency, 
problems of sickness, and children’s ques- 
tions. 

Because the book was published in Eng- 
land for a primarily English audience, the 
illustrations are typically English in flavor, 
but this detracts only very slightly from 
their relevance to the American scene. The 
book is based mainly on articles originally 
published in The Nursery World during 
the past three years. 

Miss Hostler’s style of writing resembles 
that of Dorothy Barclay, who writes weekly 
articles on child development for The New 
York Times Sunday Magazine Section. One 
difference is that Miss Barclay generally is 
more careful about quoting sources and 
authorities than is Miss Hostler. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Miss Hostler cites no references 
of any kind, which seems an unfortunate 
omission, although the work itself obviously 
rests on generally well accepted mental hy- 
giene principles. A few references or sug- 
gestions for further reading would not be 
out of place, especially in a few places 
where the treatment of a topic is somewhat, 
necessarily, oversimplified, as is true 
case of the discussion of juvenile 


perhaps 
in the 
delinquency. 

As the title implies, the emphasis through- 
out the book is upon understanding the way 
in which the child perceives and experiences 
the world, but Miss Hostler does not omit 
mention of the need for parents to under- 
stand themselves if they are to do a good 
job of understanding their children. 

The Child’s World is a valuable addition 
to the growing number of books which 
translate modern child development con- 
cepts into terms which are understandable 
and usable by parents. It will be of inter- 
est to any parent, or potential parent, who 
desires this type of information. 

KENNETH HELFANT 
Public Schools, Rye, New York 
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School Athletics, Problems and Policies, 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association, 1954. ix -++ 116 
pp. $1.00. 


The report of the Educational Policies 
Commission on school athletics is a strong 
statement for a broader program of athlet- 
ics for all children and youth. Furthermore, 
the Commission supports fully the view 
that athletics are an integral part of the edu- 
cational program of the school, a statement 
of great significance. In the opening chap- 
ter, on “Affirmations,” the Commission 
states, “We believe that the experience of 
playing athletic games should be a part of 
the education of all children and youth who 
attend school in the United States,” To 
further this belief among schools and the 
public, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, through this document, seeks to in- 
crease the understanding of both the prob- 
lems and the potentialities of athletics to- 
day, and to urge more consistent achieve- 
ment of educational objectives in school 
athletics. 

School athletics are defined broadly to 
include all school-sponsored physical activi- 
ties in the form of competitive games and 
sports in which students participate, The 
term “athletics” is not limited to the inter- 
scholastic contests between representative 
or “varsity” teams. There are four sections 
in the statement on school athletics, 

Section One contains the beliefs of the 
Educational Policies Commission concern- 
ing school athletics, the values and goals 
of athletics in education; and the most seri- 
ous of the problems facing the schools in 
the development of excellence in athletic 
education. 

Section Two describes the purposes and 
programs of athletic education for all chil- 
dren in the schools from the elementary 
through the high school. 

The values, opportunities, and limitations 
of athletics for the skilled boys and girls 
receive special consideration in Section 
Three. Policies and practices in the conduct 


of the interscholastic athletic programs for 
senior high school boys and girls are dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Section Four contains suggested steps 
which a school, a board of education, or a 
community may follow if it wishes to 
achieve the athletic education recommended 
by the Educational Policies Commission. 
There also is a summary of the recommen- 
dations made throughout the entire docu- 
ment. ; 

The need for this statement on athletics 
is one of long standing. Since the games 
and sports of this country began to replace 
the German and Swedish systems of gym- 
nastics as the major content of the school 
physical education program, professionally 
trained leaders and teachers have urged the 
school to recognize the educational values 
of these athletic activities, The distinction 
between athletics and physical education 
persisted, however, with the result that 
policies, standards, and practices grew Up 
around athletics patterned more on those 
designed for the direction of an entertain- 
ment venture than on those for the educa- 
tion of growing children and youth, The 
colleges and universities, which have been 
the worst offenders in this matter, not only 
prepare the people who teach in the public 
schools but educate the public generally 
to the athletic tradition and attitude that 
athletics are strictly for entertainment. The 
report states, “A spectacle-loving, victory- 
demanding public tends to take the college 
program as the norm and to applaud an 
to support the school program as it more 
nearly fits the college pattern.” > 

Because athletics contain rich intrinsiC 
educational values which can be earned by 
all who Participate under good circum- 
stances, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s recommendations direct the schools 
to “make every effort to conduct the! 
athletic programs in ways that will do the 
Most good for children and youth.” 

The recommendations in favor of an ath- 
letic program for pupils at all grade levels 
conducted by regular teachers under Ey 
supervision of the school itself, place ath 
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letics properly in the total educational pro- 
gram. 
; These and other statements on the equal- 
ity of staff, facilities, supplies, and athletic 
Opportunities for girls and boys and on the 
consistent support of approved rules and 
standards for athletics are reasonable and 
should be acceptable to school boards, ad- 
Ministrators, teachers, and parents. 
Concerning interscholastic competition, 
the Commission recommends that such com- 
petition should be permitted only in the 
senior high school. Elementary and junior 
high schools should not take part in tourna- 
ments, leagues, or interschool champion- 
ships, nor should they develop school teams 
in the varsity sense. In many places these 
recommendations will not be readily ac- 
cepted. The data upon which these ‘state- 
ments are based leave little to support con- 
trary argument. It must be recognized, 
though, that practices which have gone on 
for years will withstand forces proposing 
change. The flat statement that “boxing 
should be taboo at all school levels” will 
strike with force the interests of those who 
promote boxing for younger youth through 
Such events as the Golden Gloves tourna- 
ment. 
_ The Commission also recommends that 
ice hockey and tackle football should not 
be played below senior high school. The 
development of football junior leagues, little 
ees, and midget leagues, sometimes 
Saa ky school personnel, poses the prob- 
A v to the schools. Will they try to 
bring a better understanding of what con- 
stitutes desirable athletic experiences in com- 
munity programs for children and youth? 
For many years professional leaders and 
the associations in physical education and 
athletics have urged that the athletic pro- 
gram be financed by funds appropriated by 
the board of education. Requiring inter- 
scholastic athletics to support themselves 
by their own earnings may be the result of 
their extracurricular origins, or of the ease 
of securing funds without added direct tax- 
ation. Whatever the reasons, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the boards of educa- 


nA 


tion establish policies for the financial sup- 
port of interscholastic athletics that will free 
this program from dependence on gate re- 
cepts. 

Thar several of these recommended poli- 
cies will be opposed is already evidenced 
by the reaction of those who now have the 
“big-time,” high-pressure type of athletics 
program. There will be others who will 
see in these recommendations the means 
for securing a better program for the large 
numbers of boys and girls who literally 
have had only the “crumbs” from the ath- 
letics table. For still another large group 
the statement will give support to their 
present programs and stimulate them to do 
an even better job. 

The statement of the Educational Policies 
Commission on school athletics is a potent 
argument for more athletics in the schools 
for all the children and youth, and not an 
attack, as some have indicated. The need for 
a statement by a body concerned with the 
entire educational program has been most 
urgent. For the public, for boards of educa- 
tion, for school administrators and teachers, 
and for students this statement of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission points the way 


to better athletics education for all. 
Grenn W. HOWARD 


Queens College 


The Juilliard Report on Teaching the 
Literature and Materials of Music. 
Compiled by Staff. W. W. Norton and 
Co., Inc., New York, 1953. 223 PP- 
$3.00. i 
Obviously, successful teaching is depend- 

ent on many factors, but basically it results 

from an interaction of the teacher, the 
learner, and the subject matter. The Juilli- 
ard Report clearly describes the fusion of 
these three factors since the adoption of 
the new curriculum for the teaching of the 

Literature and Materials of Music (known 

as L and M) seven years ago. The report 

was compiled cooperatively by the faculty 
and administration of the school, though 
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the actual writing and collating of the ma- 
terial were done by Richard Franko Gold- 
man, chairman of the L and M department, 
supplemented by President William Schu- 
man’s excellent introduction. 

The introduction outlines the underlying 
philosophy thus: first, that “teaching must 
be related to an individually adjusted com- 
bination of objective and subjective stand- 
ards”; second, that “for education to be 
meaningful the student has to undergo an 
emotionally valid experience”; and third, 
that “since the plan emphasized the oneness 
of music it was essential to discover teachers 
with an expert grasp of the component parts 
without loss of the view of the whole.” In 
fact “our biggest problem was to find teach- 
ers of sufficient breadth to carry out the 
concept. It was soon apparent that com- 
posers were the best group from which to 
choose the kind of teachers we desired.” 
This credo corresponds closely to the three 
essential factors of successful teaching noted 
above. 

Professional education in the Juilliard 
School of Music is conceived in three 
broad areas of concentration: the study of 
major instruments, the participation in per- 
formance groups, and the study of the Lit- 
erature and Materials of Music with which 
the Report specifically deals, It states that 
“the study of L and M is based upon music 
itself, from the Middle Ages to the present 
day, with emphasis on the changing con- 
cepts of music in writing and performance.” 
The curriculum includes the material of con- 
ventional “theory” courses dealing not only 
with the structure of music, but also with 
the study and analysis of repertoire, read- 
ing assignments, music history, basic ele- 
ments of conducting, and elementary ensem- 
ble performance. 

At entrance the student is assigned to 
one L and M instructor who acts as his 
general adviser during the four-year course. 
Eight to fifteen hours per week are set 
aside in each student’s schedule for studies 
in L and M. The student is expected to 
progress according to his abilities and ap- 
plication and not mechanically on a year- 


to-year basis. Qualification in L and M is 
required for graduation, based upon mini- 
mum annual examinations and a final oral 
examination conducted by a jury of the L 
and M faculty. 

The instructor-adviser keeps a very de- 
tailed dossier of the student’s entire course, 
which is actually a comprehensive and con- 
tinuous report on work. This record is 
available to the jury giving the graduation 
examination. Since the student does not 
“pass” from class to” class, evaluation of 
work is based largely on his dossier. How- 
ever, for transcript purposes, a series of 
letters is used, E for exceptional, S for su- 
perior, and so on. No grade is given for the 
graduation examination, the student being 
judged as Qualified or Not Qualified by the 
jury. 

Some general points regarding the opera- 
tion of the L and M classes should be noted. 
First, that the instructor has complete free- 
dom regarding the material used and its 
presentation, limited only by the annual 
minimum examination. Second, that all 
phases of musicianship are integrated in one 
class, not separated into various “subjects.” 
Third, that much music of all periods is 
performed in class by the class itself, by 
the instructor, or through recordings- 
Fourth, that no texts are required, though 
reference material is often recommended 
by the instructor. As President Schuman 
says, the operation of the L and M classes 
“represents the application of a point of 
view and not the imposition of a uniform 
system.” Hence the classes vary widely in 
respect to both material and methods. 

Briefly, these are the salient features of 
the new L and M curriculum amplified in 
the Report by detailed descriptions of ob- 
jectives, procedures, and materials. True 
the idea and its application are both old and 
new: “old in the sense that it embodies the 
truth that enlightened teachers have alway’ 
taught”; and new because “there has bee? 
no previous attempt to launch a curriculum 
upon this point of view in a music school- 
It should be noted, however, that somewhat 
similar experiments have been in progress 
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for a number of years elsewhere, though 
not on such an extensive scale. 

Evaluation of Juilliard’s L and M curric- 
ulum naturally falls into two areas—its 
philosophy and its operation. It would be 
difficult to disagree fundamentally with the 


«former. The whole trend of enlightened 


educational thinking today supports a phi- 
losophy based upon the student’s emotional 
motivation, his learning from guided ex- 
periences, and the use of flexible rather 
than rigid teaching procedures. 

As regards the second area of evaluation, 
the application of this philosophy, President 
Schuman recognizes that the crux of suc- 
cessful teaching is always the teacher. Thus 
the equation of teaching can only be solved 
in personal terms: the individual will al- 
ways remain its most important factor. All 
communicable knowledge must be chan- 
neled through the teacher, and, like im- 
personal light passing through a prism, it 
emerges colored by his mind and person- 
ality. The teacher’s genius consists in find- 
ing an opening in the student’s mind through 
which these rays of knowledge may enter 
and illuminate it. 

Teaching is an art, but it also involves 
techniques as truly as does musical per- 
formance. One of the essential techniques 
of successful teaching is the organization of 
material in respect to the student and to 
the ultimate goals of instruction. Undoubt- 
edly curricula in the past have suffered 
from too much organization, but the re- 
verse can also be true. The problem is es- 
sentially one of degree, not of kind. Ob- 
viously any schema stands or falls by results, 
not by its philosophy, wishful educational 
thinking notwithstanding. Hence, detailed 
criticism of the L and M plan undoubtedly 
would be concerned chiefly with its appli- 
cation rather than with its philosophy, for 
while it is stated that “the purpose of L 
and M is to produce better performers,” 
the whole tenor of the Report obviously 
broadens the statement to mean also the 
production of better musicians and better 
individuals. 

Thus the Juilliard Report clearly outlines 
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a significant educational experiment which 
offers the hope of promoting musical 
growth. Such a complete progress report 
should be of great value in stimulating 
critical thinking in an area that is sadly in 
need of renovation. One hopes that both 
it and President Schuman’s initial appraisal 
of the experiment in the Musical Quarterly 
(April, 1948) will be read by all educators 
interested in curricular development, since 
any blueprints for the understanding of the 
emotional and intellectual aspects of music 
are of major educational importance. 
Howard A. Murray 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Child, His Parents and the Nurse, by 
Florence Blake, R.N., M.A. J.B. Lip- 


Pincott, 1954. 440 pp. $5.00. 


Many persons in the field of pediatric 
nursing have for some time felt the need 
of a reference which identified significant 
psychiatric concepts of child care and fo- 
cused them specifically upon situations in 
which nurses might be involved with par- 
ents and children. We now have such a 
reference in Miss Blake’s beautifully written 
book. 

The author’s rich personal experience 
with children has enabled her to write with 
great warmth and understanding. The 
reader is constantly aware that this is the 
work of a person who has deep affection 
for and understanding of children. 

There are nine chapters in the book. The 
first is introductory in nature—setting the 
tone and stating the purpose of the work 
as a whole. The content in chapters 2 
through 9 is presented developmentally from 
the prenatal period through adolescence. 

The manner in which the material is 
organized in the various chapters facilitates 
reading. At the beginning of each chapter 
(except Chapter 1) there is an outline of 
contents. Throughout the material, impor- 
tant concepts, principles, and so forth aro 
italicized. At the close of each chapter there 
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are excellent references and questions for 
further study. 

In the introductory chapter Miss Blake 
points up many of our serious problems in 
nursing education today. She stresses the 
need for making it possible for the young 
student of nursing to grow in understand- 
ing of human behavior. The extent to which 
service demands supersede the educational 
and emotional needs of the student is given 
as one illustration of the factors which in- 
terfere with the preparation of the nurse 
to assume her role in “preventive mental 
health.” 

As might be expected, in relation to each 
age group those phases of development are 
discussed which could be considered to 
have a “developmental pre-eminence” dur- 
ing the period. For example, in discussing 
the development of the infant three months 
to one year of age, consideration is given 
to sucking, learning through sensory and 
motor experiences, weaning. In the section 
dealing with the toddler, one finds material 
on sharing the loved object, acquiring 
bowel and bladder control, and effects of 
separation. The ideas expressed throughout 
the book are Psychoanalytically oriented. 

One of the most outstanding character- 
istics of this work is the way in which case 
material is used to exemplify various con- 
cepts. The illustrations are chosen from the 
realm of “reality situations,’ 
the author thinks out loud 
questions which one would 
self in a given situation. 

Whenever the behavior of parents is dis- 
cussed in any given situation one notes with 
satisfaction that it is done with great kind- 
liness as well as insight. 

The discussion of the child’s adjustment 


ý Occasionally 
, identifies the 
voice to one- 


to the hospital is exceptionally well done. 
The reader is helped to see that the child’s 
anxiety is a very significant factor in deter- 
mining his ability to cope with the situation. 
Illustrations are given in which the nurse 
was able to help the child -verbalize his 
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fears, thus making it possible for the child: 


and nurse together to face them within the 
reality of the situation. 

Those who are interested in this book 
for teaching purposes will find the discus- 
sion of a child’s need, during preparation 
for and throughout a hospital experienée, a 
veritable gold mine of material. 

In professional discussions one hears con- 
stant reference to the need for “establishing 
constructive relationships.” Miss Blake 
makes a specific contribution to a clarifica- 
tion of this concept by identifying what is 
involved fh establishing such a relationship. 

Unquestionably this book will be of great 
value to the nurse doing graduate study- 
Whether or not it will prove to be an ap- 
Propriate reference for use with students 
in the undergraduate professional nursing 
school will, of course, depend upon many 
factors, one of which is the students’ back- 
ground in psychology. Some readers may 
feel that this book might have had wider 
acceptance in pediatric nursing if the psy- 
chiatric orientation had been more eclectic 
rather than exclusively psychoanalytical. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
states that her objective is to “deepen 
readers’ understanding of children and par- 
ents and to increase their enjoyment © 
them as persons,” Her readers will most 
assuredly feel that this objective has beet 
achieved. 

MARGARET ADAMS 
Teachers College, Columbia 


